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> BOYS’ LIFE 
HE COMING of Spring heralds the trim in a new Official Boy Scout Uniform. 
great out-door season, and with it come Be the smartest looking scout in your 
May Day Exercises, Memorial Day troop! Wear only Official Boy Scout Equipment 
Celebrations, School Exhibitions, Hikes and be sure that you wear it properly . . . your 
and Demonstrations of public and civic Neckerchief correct, the Hat on straight, the 
character. Badges and Insignia in their proper position. 
With drums beating and flags unfurled, heads You will be admired not only by your chums, 
erect and eyes to the front—troop after troop, by your dad and mother and sister and brother, 
all over the United States, uniform in appear- but by their friends, too. 
ance, guided by the same great Scout Oath and The Official Boy Scout Uniform dresses you 
Law, will soon be on parade. handsomely —it promotes praise for 
The whole troop instinctively takes yourself as a well-appearing member 
greater pride in its appearance. of the Scout Movement, and it 
Scouts and scout leaders alike brings the approval of the 
are just waiting for the first people of your community 
parade to appear neat and upon your troop. 
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HE uniform worn in this 
illustration is Scout Outfit 
““B’’, and costs complete $8.95. 
It consists of Hat, Shirt, 
Breeches, Stockings, Necker- 
chief and Slide and Belt. 
No Garment is Official 
Without This Seal 
SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY, RED BANK, N. J. 
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Again in 1926 Keds are worn by winners 
of 13 National Championships . . . . 





SOARING lob to the base- 
line, arching up over the 
lithe figure which sprints back to 
save set point . . . A smash re- 
turned by flinging the body aside 
and driving while still in the 


sports, Keds uppers are skillfully 
made of fine canvas, with sturdy 
reinforcements at points of stress. 
Special Feltex inner soles keep 
feet cool in the heat of the fastest 
game. 


siciile And Keds wear and wear, 4 = 
At any cost for footwear these frequently cutting | > ae as 


champions would have increased dollars from your ; | a 

their speed, their sure footedness summer shoe bill. : its 

by even a fraction. Their prices range yA.v 
They bought Keds. from $1.25 to $4.50. Pg 4 se 


" ; Genuine Keds are 
Champions in a dozen differ- sate only ~ the 


ent sports, thousands of boys in y ey & ys 
their contests and in everyday United States Rubber Company wos f S A a w 
wear constantly prove the wis- : 
dom of their choice. 
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THE ‘“‘CONQUEST” 
—crepe soles 
This Keds model with vulcan- 
ized crepe rubber sole gives sure 
&ripand wonderful wear. White 
or brown. 





The same styles of Keds that 
were available to these Cham- 
pions, are now available to you. 
Crepe soles, corrugated soles; 
high or low; for men, women, and 
children, for sports or everyday 
wear. 


To stand the strain of modern 





THE “TRIUMPH” 
A popular Keds model with vul- 
canized crepe rubber soles. 
A favorite, worn by nearly all 
the great tennis players. 








1926 Championships 
won on Keds 


National Clay Court Singles 
National Veterans’ Singles 
Intercollegiate Singles 
Intercollegiate Doubles 
National Indoor Doubles 
VU. S. Wightman Cup Team 
National Women’s Singles 
National Women’s Doubles 
National Boys’ Singles 
National Boys’ Doubles 
National Women’s Indoor Singles 
National Women’s Indoor 
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National Boys’ Indoor Singles 
THE “SPORTSTER” 
gray corrugated soles 
A sturdy athletic-trim Keds 
model—built for the hardest 
wear. Made white with black —— 
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trim or brown with gray trim. 


| They are not Keds unless the name 
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Keds is on the shoe 
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LONGER LIFE FOR YOUR RIFLE 
EMINGTON’S marvelous new KLEANBORE CARTRIDGES “( 
mean longer life and greater accuracy for hundreds of SCOUT RAYMOND BOWEN, 


thousands of rifles throughout the country. Examine your 
friends’ rifles that no longer shoot accurately. Invariably they 
have rusted out instead of wearing out. They could have been 
saved by shooting only KLEANBORE CARTRIDGES, which pre- 
vent rust, pitting, and corrosion in the bore. 


KLEANBORE CARTRIDGES differ from ordinary cartridges be- 
cause the priming mixture does not contain salts that attract 
moisture and cause rust. It contains ingredients that seal the 
pores in the steel and preserve it. By keeping the bore in 
perfect condition they will improve velocity, increase accuracy 
and prolong the life of your rifle. 


GOLD MEDAL FOR 
HEROISM 


Boy Saved from Drowning 


The level-headedness and courage of Scouts 
Raymond Bowen and Norman Loop saved 
their friend Kenneth Mason from drown- 
ing in Goodrich, Michigan. 


The three had gone for a swim in a small 
pond. Kenneth, wearing water wings, was 
out towards its middle. Shouting to his 
friends that he was going to try to touch 
bottom he disappeared. When he came to 
the surface again he began to claw desper- 
ately and sank again. The two scouts swam 
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to where he had gone down. Loop dove 
forthe body which failed toreappear. Then 
he and Norman towed Kenneth to shore 


If you have been shooting other makes of ammunition, clean 
the bore of your rifle thoroughly with boiling water and dry 
it to remove all traces of injurious residue. Then shoot 
KLEANBORE CARTRIDGES exclusively and you will not have 
to clean the inside of your barrel. 


Identify this new ammunition by the name REMINGTON ee ial ry NS n 
KLEANBORE on the green box. Get it from your dealer in \ : } 
.22 short, long, and long rifle cartridges. It is ideal for hunt- 
ing or target work when used in the Remington Model 12, 
.22 calibre Repeating Rifle or the Single-shot, Remington .22 







where it required artificial respiration to 
restore him. 
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REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC. A. 3 bo ee rn ad 
25 Broadway Established 1816 New York City Or Boy Scouts of America” t 
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Remington—Model 6, Single-shot, take-down rifle. 
Made in either .22 or .32 calibre. 


Remington, 
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Rifles Ammunition Shotguns Game Loads Cutlery Cash Registers 
There is only ONE KLEANBORE-Beware of Imitations | 
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Ernie Challenges the World 


MAY, 1927 
For All Boys—P 
" 
By Harold M. Sherman 
Illustrated by Seymour Ball 
PART I Verbal bombshells had been landing all around him. What 
was all this that Chubby had so su:ldenly let loose? Surely 
“ NOWING! Well, what do you know about that? 


Snowing on the 21st of March! Guess maybe old 
man Winter isn’t giving Miss Spring a rude slap 
in the face!” 

Ernie Powers, Sophomore at State College, looked out 
across the campus from his window in the dormitory. 

“By jinks! Looks as though it might even develop into a 
blizzard!”’ shuddered Ernie. ‘If this hasn’t been the nuttiest 
winter, anyhow! I believe the equinoxes are all balled up. 
Wouldn’t surprise me if we had ice in the middle of July!” 

As Ernie made this remark, the door to his room swung 
open. 

“Yeah, ice at ten cents a cake!” 

Lyle Stoler, otherwise known as Chubby, tossed his books 
into a corner and clapped the snow off 
his clothes. 

“Hey! Knock off those rubbers! 
What do you mean tracking up our 
spotless carpets?” 

“Say, this snow’s wet. It'll make 
swell packing! In another half hour it’ll 
be about as much as one’s life is worth 
to cross the campus!” 

Ernie groaned. 

“And in about a half hour I’ve got to 
go out!” 

Lyle laughed as he felt under the bed 
for his slippers. 

“Tough luck! I sympathize with you 
from the holes in my socks to the tips 
of my toes! Those Freshies are a wild 
lot this year and oh, how they can sock! 
I remember the last time it snowed— 
yes, sir—the exact date, and do I re- 
member where I was hit? Oh, do I? 

“I’m going to take the matter up with 
the student council. There ought to be 
a law regulating the number of Freshies, 
there’s about twice as many as Sophs 
this year and I’m getting tired going 
down side streets and hiding behind 
trees and trying to look as scarce as 
possible!” 

Ernie grinned. 

“Tt’s your size that’s against you. I 
never have any trouble keeping out of 
their way!” 

“Yeah, thin and tall, that’s you! I 
always said Nature didn’t give me a 
square deal. Why couldn’t I have been 
more a human and less a barrel? 

“Absolute! I may not have the figure, 
but I’ve got the ‘range! You can’t have 
everything, you know! There’s lots of 
singers that don’t look like much, but 
boy—when they open up!” 

“When they open up is right!” agreed 
Ernie, putting fingers to hisears. ‘“‘Say, 
it’s a wonder you’ve got a room-mate at 
all!” 

Chubby believed in being frank. 

“T admit that!” he answered. To 
Ernie’s further surprise, “You were the 
seventh fellow I approached!” 

“What?” 

Ernie dropped his hat and wheeled 
about. 

“Take it easy!” soothed Chubby. 
“Might as well come out with it. To 
your credit I’ll have to say you’ve been 
darn decent most of the time and I 
know it hasn’t been so Soft, living with 
me. On the other hand, it hasn’t been 
such a pipe, living with youl” 

Stunned, Ernie sat down heavily. 
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Chubby couldn’t mean what he had inst said! If he did——! 

“Be honest with yourself!” continued Lyle, pushing on 
the stray slipper by stamping his foot to the floor. ‘We're 
the two misfits in college and if we won’t confess it to our- 
selves we might as well confess it to each other!” 

“‘Misfits?”’ repeated Ernie, vaguely, his face coloring. 
“Why, I!” 

“You said it was a wonder I’d gotten a room-mate! Well, 
I can say the same for you!” persisted Chubby. ‘‘We’re 


types that would get along better by ourselves. But State 
College rules that we’ve got to room with someone, so I 
suppose it’s lucky we found each other out or else this 
existence wouldn’t only. have been miserable—it would have 
been unbearable: ” 





“‘T—I don’t know as I get exactly what you’re driving at,” 
Ernie managed to reply finally, in a voice which was strained 
and unnatural. 

“Sit tight and I'll tell you,” promised Chubby bluntly. 
‘I’m a crank and I know it. I don’t care for the things that 
most fellows do. For instance, I can’t see any sense in this 
wild excitement over sports. We’re living in a sport-crazy 
age! That’s about all that lots of guys go to college for! And 
if they’re not taking part in sport themselves, they’re follow- 
ing the team and spending their spare time rah-rahing all 
over the place! Not for me! I don’t want any of those 
kind of birds around. They’re a nuisance! They’re going no 
place fast and they want to take you along! No, sir! I 
want to get somewhere! I didn’t come to college to yell 
my head off. I came here to improve myself, and that’s 
why I picked you for a room-mate, because I knew you were 
the sort that wouldn’t interfere with my 
development!” 

Ernie sat, lower jaw dropped, absorb- 
ing all that the chubby Lyle Stoler said. 
Never had he listened to such a com-¢ 
plete and, at the same time, such a 
scathing pronouncement of feelings as 
his hitherto self-contained room-mate had 
just unloosed! 


RNIE buttoned his coat and clutched 
his hat with a sense of blood pound- 
ing at his temples. He was hardly con- 
scious of how he had left the room, only 
that he had gathered sufficient spunk to 
slam the door. And presently Ernie 
felt the wet snow against his cheeks, 
cheeks already wet from moisture-laden 
eyes as he made his way along the cir- 
cular paths that wound around buildings 
on their way to the library. 

Buildings along one side of the 
campus were screened off by a high 
stone wall which, in milder seasons of 
the year was covered by a mass of green 
ivy. The tangle of vines was now a 
network of beauty under the mantle of 
clinging snow. Ernie caught at exposed 
portions of vines as he went shaking the 
limbs so that the snow dropped off in 
great, ungainly patches. He had to take 
his mood out upon something. 

In fact, Ernie was so engrossed in this 
needless little practice that he did not 
see what he was running into. At 
any rate, Ernie was suddenly made 
aware of snow from another quarter— 
snow in the form of a tightly-packed 
ball which struck him between the 
shoulders! 

Almost simultaneously with the hit 
came an outburst of cries. 

“Hello, Sophy!” 

“What you doing out all alone?” 

“Oh, boy! . We’ve got him cornered 

Ernie emerged from ‘his. trance in a 
flash. The Freshies!:.He was caught, 
ambushed between two fires, backed 
against the wall with two lines of 
fellows advancing toward him from both 
sides! 

Ernie’s first impulse was to make a 
break for it, to dash madly down the 
swiftly closing lane, risking a volley of 
snowballs in an effort to escape actual 
capture. No telling what those cocky 
Freshies would do to a Soph, but it 
was bound to be plenty. A quick siz- 
ing up of the situation told him that he 
would either have to surrender or go down 
fi¢hting. 
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We are told that the law of self-preservation causes 
persons to do things that they, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would never attempt. Perhaps it is that law which 
began to operate in Ernie. Surely some explanation is re- 
quired for the manner in which a supposedly timid, retiring, 
self-conscious young man fell to feverishly packing snowballs 
and preparing to stand off, to the best of his ability, a force 
which outnumbered him exactly fifteen to one! 

““Come on, you cowards!” he cried. “I'll give you a battle! 

Then started a conflict which wasn’t half as uneven as 
one might have expected. The attacking Freshies soon dis- 
covered that they had picked a Tartar who kept them at a 
respectful distance by the uncanny accuracy of a right arm 
which hurled snow balls at stinging speed. 

“Wow!” cried one, clapping a hand to the muscle of his 
throwing arm. “He’s put my wing out of commission! Look 
out, guys! He'll lame you if he hits you! Close in on 
him, somebody! * 


” 


Close in on him! 


But there was no one among them who “ 


“missed. Big Mac, grabbing up more snow, came forward 
on the run, 
“Hold the fort, Buddie! We'll clean ’em out in a jiffy!” 
At sound of the voice a wail of despair went up from fifteen 
throats. 
“Beat it, gang! 


It’s Big Mac! He’ll just about kill us!” 


HE descending darkness reached out its cloak and took 


fifteen scurrying forms propelled by fifteen pairs of 
Where a 


frantic legs, from the visible into the invisible 
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particularly relished encountering the lone 
Sophomore at close range. All preferred to 
keep their intended victim surrounded 
and to bombard him with a murderous 
cross-fire, knowing that he must tire 
eventually, drop his guard and acknowl- 
edge defeat. 

The wall behind Ernie was peppered 
with spots where snowy missiles, missing 
their mark, had landed. Enrmnie’s clothes 
also bore marks, 

It was while weathering an unusually 
stiff volley that the heroic defender re- 
ceived his first serious wound. Two 
whizzing balls, coming from opposite 
directions, approached his face at the 
same moment. Ernie saw one of them 
just in time to turn his head in the other 
direction so that the second ball could 
hit him squarely in the left eye. A cry 
of triumph went up as the 
Freshies saw the one-man- 
Sophomore-army stagger back. 
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OME little distance away a 
girl who had been an inter- 
ested and unseen spectator of { 
the whole proceeding, gasped } 
her alarm. Her sympathies 
had naturally gone out to him a 
who had been assaulted. 

“Give up?” queried the 
Freshies, advancing with cau- 
tion. ; 

The Soph gave no answer. 
He stood, his back to the wall, 
a snow ball clutched in the 
fingers of the right hand; his 
left hand cupped over a highly 
inflamed eye, the lids of which were swelling shut. 

“Give up?” 

The Freshies formed a semi-ciréle confronting the fellow 
who had held them all at bay for some twenty minutes and 
who still commanded their respect. 

“Who is that bird anyway?” asked one in an awe-inspired 
undertone. “I don’t ever remember seeing him before!” 

“*Me, either!” 

“T’'ll tell you who he is! He’s the guy that rooms with 
Porky Stoler. You know—the fat-head who thinks he can 
sing!” 

“Oh, is that WHO?” 

It was growing dusk, a little difficult to distinguish faces. 
Still the lone figure stood, attitude unchanged, facing the 
enemy. 

“Come on, gang!” encouraged a braver Freshie. ‘“ He’s 
just putting up a bluff! Let’s go in on him!” 

But, as the Freshies swung into motion, the figure suddenly 
straightened and the right arm drew back, threateningly. 
The hand contained only one snow ball, yet the arm stopped 
fifteen attackers dead in their tracks! 

“Good for him!” cried the girl, clenching her hands as 
though to cheer the defender on. “Oh, they mustn’t catch 
him now! Not after ‘hat stand! They mustn’t!” 

Looking anxiously about, the girl gave an exclamation 
of joy as she espied a familiar figure approaching, the figure 
of Big Mac Bronson, star! pitcher for State College, now 
in his senior year. 

“Mac!” she appealed, running up to him. ‘“There’s a 
Soph over there, he’s been holding off all those Freshies by 
himself. Pitch in and lend him a hand!” 

Big Mac took one glance, then stooped over and scooped 
up a handful of snow. He smacked the handful into a com- 
pact ball, squeezing it so tightly that water oozed out. Then 
he let the ball fly. It skimmed along in front of the advancing 
wall of Freshies, bringing them to a second abrupt halt. 
Encouraged at the sight of reinforcements, Ernie released 
his last snow ball. A sharp shout of pain came from the 
rapidly disorganizing group of Freshies who were bunched 
together in such fashion that Ernie could scarcely have 


‘THOUSANDS and many thousands of years ago lived the 

He possessed a beautiful junk and many handsome diligent 
sons who labored incessantly catching fish that their father 
might eat. 
fish were sold and food bought, Tom complained that he hun- 
gered, and reviled his sons for lazy bones, who idled while their 
father suffered for lack of food. A 

One day the junk spread its bat-like sails and skimmed out 
on the China sea to fish. High on the teak-wood stern of the 
boat sat Tom munching food with never a thought to the ocean 
Along came a great black thunderous wave boiling in foam. 
chased the junk which raced ahead like a surf-board. 
nibbled on. : 
boat casting him into the sea and causing him to lose the food 
he had held in his hand. Tom was angry and sputtered help- 
lessly as he bobbed on the water like an over-ripe onion. ‘ 

A great fish swam up, tempted by this delightful morsel, and with a flip 
of his tail and a straining of gills, swallowed Tom, who went down, down, 
down a great dark place and groped around. 
countered a fish, so Tom sat down and consumed it. 
further and found many other fish and a lobster which he glutted down. 
Tom sighed with relief; at last he had come to the right place to live, so 
diligently he hunted for more to eat. u 

But the big fish worried, twisted, flopped his tail and jumped high out of 
water. All was not well within him; so, hurriedly he swam to a beach and 
came up in the waves, flopped around on the sand and scratched himself 
against a cliff. 
hand steady enough to eat, so he hurried up the fish’s throat to see the cause 
of this turmoil. 
spat him up high on the cliffs; then the fish rolled back into the sea.. Tom 
shook his fist at it, saying ‘‘Oh! great, lazy one. had you stayed at sea 
longer, for once, I would have slept on a full stomach.” 


Tom Sick Ja—By John Finn, Jr. 


great famous glutton Tom Sick Ja. 


But, no matter how big the catch nor how many 


It 
Tom 
The great wave curled and picked Tom from his 


His searching hand en- 
Then he looked 


In fact, he wiggled so that Tom could no longer hold his 
The fish felt Tom in his throat and, with a great cough, 


moment before an enemy had stalked boldly, now all was 
peace. Gratefully the fellow with a tightly closed eye, turned 
to thank his deliverer. 

“Gee, Big Mac! You!” Of all college men, Big Mac 
had been his idol. And to think, at a time like this, that the 
great pitcher had come to his aid! 

“Yes,”’ said Big Mac, stepping up curiously that he might 
glimpse the face of the fellow whom he had rescued. “Hello! 
You picked up a nice shiner! Better put some snow on it! 
Raw beef steak would be better!” 

“Th-thanks,” accepted Ernie, embarrassedly, and not 
noticing the girl who stood but a few feet behind Big Mac, 
smiling. 

“‘What’s your name?” inquired the veteran pitcher, extend- 
ing his hand, “‘ Don’t believe I’ve met you.” 

“No, I—I guess you haven't,” replied the fellow with the 
black eye, wistfully. ‘“‘My name’s Ernie Powers—and I sure 
appreciate—”’ 

“Don’t mention it!” boomed Big Mac, ‘I’m always for 
the guy who’s fighting against odds. Pardon me if I seem to 
be in a hurry but I’ve got to be running along. I was late to 
an appointment when I bumped into this fracas and now 
I’m good and late!” 

“Oh, I—I’m sorry!” 

“That’s all right, only I don’t want to miss out entirely. 
We'll meet again!” re 

And with that Big Mac hurried off, not so much as giving 
a glance behind him. It was then, and only then, that the 
fellow who had been saved from an unknown fate, became 
aware of the presence of the girl! 

As Ernie turned toward his room he stopped and stared 
and rubbed his one good eye. There, standing quietly, facing 
him was a young lady! Ernie forgot the eye which throbbed 
for the moment and took another good look to be sure. Then 
the vision spoke. 

“T saw it all. You did wonderfully!” 

At that instant the lights on the campus became illumined, 
and the deepening dusk was dispelled so that the quite be- 
wildered Ernie could glimpse the features of the one who 
addressed him. As he did so he gasped in astonishment. 
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Ruth Harding! The most popular girl in State College! 
He’d seen her many times at athletic contests in her role of 
cheer leader. 

“Oh, I—that wasn’t me,” he replied. “TI can’t take any 
credit. I was scared stiff. I’d have run if I could!” 

“But you didn’t!” reminded the girl. “And you put upa 
great fight! Why, it was more exciting than lots of games 
I’ve seen!” 

“Tsn’t Big Mac a peach?” asked the feminine cheer leader, 
by way of keeping up the conversation. ‘‘He’s awful absent- 
minded, though,” she added. ‘Here I was the one to call his 
attention to your predicament, and he hurried off without 
so much as remembering that I was anywhere around!” 

“He did! I mean, you—?” Ernie’s swollen shut eye 
almost opened at this. ‘‘ Well, that was mighty fine of you 
—those Freshies sure made it hot 
for me while it lasted!” 

“Have you ever tried out for 
the baseball team?” Ruth queried, 
abruptly. 

Ernie gave a little laugh. 

“No,” he replied, “I couldn’t 
ever play well enough to make the 
team.” 

“How do you know you could- 
n’t?” persisted Ruth. “No telling 
what you can do till you try. I 
thought I couldn’t be a yell leader, 
but I went out and tried for it and 
proved to myself that I could!” 

Ernie gave her a look of admira- 
tion. He could testify that, as a 
cheer leader, she had made a howling 
success. He had never seen such 
» a bundle of energy on the athletic 
field. And did she mean to intimate 
that she had ever doubted her 
ability to do that? It seemed in- 
credible! 

“The only position I’d like to 
= play, if I did try out for the team, 
is pitch,” informed Ernie, half- 
apologetically. ‘But you know the 
chance I’d stand against Big 
Mac!” 

“You naturally couldn’t expect 
to win out over him right at the 
start,’’ said Ruth seriously. ‘But 
this is his last year. You could be 
getting a valuable experience and 
developing so that you would be 
capable of stepping into his shoes!” 

Ernie shook his head. 

“After Big Mac there’s Pete 
Rusby. He’d still be ahead of me. 
Seems like, in everything I’ve 
wanted to do, there’s always been 
some one ahead!” 

Ruth’s eyes snapped. She clenched her fists much as she 
had done when she had been silently rooting for Ernie to 
win out against overwhelming odds. But this time the 
clenched fists were an indication of commingled impatience 
and disgust. , 

“Tf I could throw like I’ve seen you do!” she charged, 
“Do you suppose I’d let any one stay ahead of me for long? 
I'd find out why they were ahead and then make it a point to 
be that some one who’s ahead for a change. I’m sorry! I 
thought you had more sand!” 

With that, the most popular girl in State College, wheeled 
about and marched off. 

And Ernie, for the first time in life, regardless of swelling 
eye, turned both eyes inward and began to wonder if there 
was not another Ernie Powers than the one with whom he 
had been living. 
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S CHUBBY STOLER completed an hour of vigorous 
running up and down the scales, he became aware of 
some one sauntering down the hall outside, whistling. 

“Horribly out of tune!” commented Chubby, in disgust. 
But his disgust changed to unqualified surprise as the whistler 
stopped opposite the door and turned the knob. 

“Well, of all the nerve!” thought Chubby. “Who is that 
guy to think he can bust in here?” 

The door swung open before the fellow who was one day 
going to be a great vocal artist, could reach it and turn the 
lock. And, framed in the doorway was the bedraggled but 
triumphant presence of a fellow with a bulging black eye, @ 
presence which, despite its obvious disguise, was still alarm- 
ingly familiar. 

“Ernie!” cried the horrified Lyle. “What in the name of 
sour notes—?”’ ‘ 

“Fear not, professor!” reassured the greatly changed room- 
mate, “I’m in my right mind, though it’s doubtful if I was 
ever in it before! The glorious shiner is just a little souvenir 
of my skirmish with the Freshies, but the whistle—ah, the 
whistle!’ That is the sounding of new times! It is my way 
of announcing that I am to be a candidate for the base 
team!” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Chubby placed his hand on the table to steady himself. 
Was he to take this outburst seriously or not? Chances are 
it was just a reaction from the frank little talk they had 
had. Ernie didn’t really mean what he was saying. He 
couldn’t mean it. Ernie play baseball? Could an angleworm 
fly? 

“““Ho, ho! That’s agoodone!” he laughed. “Spring another, 
won’t you? I want to make this laugh perpetual!” 

“Have a good time!” invited Ernie. “But one of these 
days you'll be giving up a singing lesson to see me 

lay!” 

‘When I give up a singing lesson to see you play,” retorted 
Chubby, remembering the thrust that Ernie had taken at his 
vocal efforts, “‘they’ll be bottling sunbeams and selling.them 
for canned heat!” 

And so the matter stood, at least for the time being! 


HOUGH it had snowed on the day that the almanac said 

was the first of spring, milder weather had soon followed 
and early April showers gave promise of restoring a coat of 
green to the landscape. It was on one of these gentle days, 
with a threat of rain in the air, that Ernie, crossing the campus, 
became aware of Big Mac’s approach. He had not seen the 
athlete since that memorable late afternoon when Mac’s 
timely aid had saved him from the Freshies. 

Ernie held his breath and kept to the inside of the walk as 
he neared Big Mac. He-even turned his face away. Perhaps 
his very actions, quite painfully obvious, caught Big Mac’s 
eye. He swung past Ernie, giving him a keen, puzzled glance. 
Then, Big Mac stopped short and called over his shoulder. 

“Hold on, there! Aren’t you—? I’ve forgotten your 
name, but ——!” 

Ernie gulped and swung about. State’s star pitcher retraced 
his steps. 

“Why—why—lI guess I wasn’t looking,” 
“Nice day, isn’t it?” 

“Almost baseball weather!” answered Big Mac, smiling. 
“Let’s see—what’s your name again?” 

“Powers, Ernie Powers,’ answered 
the fellow who was afraid of himself. 
“IJ haven’t gotten over remembering 
what you did for me!” 

“Ho, that was nothing! You'd 
pitched your arm out and I simply came 
in like a relief hurler,”’ rejoined Big Mac, 
jovially. “I see your lamp’s in good 
shape again!” 

Ernie put a hand to his eye and smiled 
ruefully. 

“Yeah, I sure had a dimmer on it for 
a while, though!” 

Big Mac laughed. 

The two then stood for a moment 
during which nothing was said and the 
silence became awkward. For the life of 
him Ernie could not think of anything 
else to say. He felt certain that Big 
Mac must be noticing his embarrass- 
ment. 

“I—I suppose they’ll soon be putting 
out a first call for baseball candidates,” 
said Ernie, finally, as a last resort. 
Baseball was a safe subject with Big 
Mac—quite an inexhaustible subject, in 
fact. 

“Righto!” replied the star pitcher. 
“I’m already warming up the old soup- 
bone in the gym. Coach Upton is to 


stumbled Ernie. 





post the call next Monday. Coming 
out?” 

Ernie hesitated, shifting his feet un- 
certainly. 


“Better do it!” urged Big Mac. “I’m 
talking it up everywhere I can. Last 
year’s nine is pretty well shot. The 
coach has lots of holes to fill through 
graduation. What position do you 
play?” 

Ernie’s heart skipped a beat. Oh, 
what a boob he had been! Brought up 
the subject of baseball only to have 
put his foot into his-own mouth! How 
on earth could he answer this question? 

“You certainly must have some prefer- 
ence?” insisted Big Mac kindly. 

Ernie wet his lips apologetically. 

“Well, yes, I suppose I have,” he found 
himself answering. ‘I—er—of course, I 
don’t expect to do much, but I—what 
interests me is pitch!” 

There! He’d said it! Pitch! He'd 
told the greatest pitcher in the history of 
State College, that he—little insignificant 
he—would like to quality as a pitcher! 
Hang that nutty room-mate, Chubby 
Stoler! He’d gotten him into this mud- 
dle! Ruth Harding! She was guilty, 
too! Between ’em, he— Ernie—had 
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been railroaded into something he’d give anything to be 
out of! 

‘‘Go ahead!” invited Ernie self-consciously. ‘“‘ Don’t mind 
me! I know it’s a scream.” 

“What's a scream?” asked the star pitcher, studying Ernie 
closely. 

““My—my wanting to go out for pitch,” answered the 
fellow whose arm had stood fifteen Freshies off in awe. 
“‘But—but maybe I can help by—by tossing ’em up to the 
batters!” 

“Sure you can help!’ encouraged Big Mac, slapping Ernie 
cordially on the shoulder. ‘‘No reason for you to feel that 
way. Chances are you’ve got some good stuff!” 

Ernie forced a smile. 

“*T—T don’t know about that,’’ he replied doubtfully. 

Big Mac made as though to move on. 

‘Well, we’ll have a look at you the first of the week,” he 
promised. ‘It just happens that I’m assisting the coach this 
year and part of my job is to groom the pitchers—including 
myself!” 

If Ernie’s heart had skipped one beat before, it skipped 
two beats now. The mental picture of his trying out under 
the watchful eye of Big Mac was enough to make perspiration 
ooze from every pore. 

For some minutes after the star pitcher had continued on 
his way across the campus, a fellow who had permitted him- 
self to think that he might like to try out for pitch, stood 
tremblingly considering the future. 

“I’m done for now!” he muttered in deep dejection. “I 
can’t pitch and never could!” 


—— the heights of Mount Olympus to the valley of 
despair! When the call for baseball candidates was 


posted on the bulletin board in the corridor of the Main 
Building, there was one individual who shied at it as a horse 
without blinds. Every time he was forced to pass the board 
he did it with eyes straight ahead, even dodging sidewise 
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when in a crowd, to keep from being jostled too close to the 
little sheet of paper. Other human animals (fine looking physi- 
cal specimens, too!) walked boldly up to the board, took out 
fountain pens or pencils, and scribbled their names on the 
sheet. But not this one highly sensitive and nervous creature! 
Signing up as a candidate meant signing up for untold trouble! 
Better the humiliation of Chubby’s joshing than the humiliat- 
ing spectacle of his working out on the ball field! He’d acted 
too hastily anyway. He really owed all his time to his studies. 
Besides, any fellow was privileged to change his mind! 

A certain young lady in State College, though she had left 
a certain Sophomore young man with a biting reprimand, had 
not exactly lost interest. In fact, she had been so curious tosee 
whether her words had had any effect that she had several 
times scanned the sheet on the bulletin board, in passing, with 
the hopes of seeing his name! 

“Not there,” she had remarked after searching through 
some twenty names. “I wonder what is the matter with that 
fellow? He seemed like a pretty good sort and he acted as 
though he’d like to play baseball. But he didn’t think he 
could. I know—he’s got an inferiority complex!” 

Ruth Harding’s eyes gleamed. Why hadn’t she been able 
to figure this out before? Her study of psychology should 
have told her. 

“‘He’s the naturally backward type,” analyzed the cheer 
leader. ‘‘ What he needs is to be pushed into something like he 
was that snowball fight—put in a position where he’s forced to 
call upon his own resources. That’s the only way he’ll ever 
get outside himself!” 

Ernie might or might not have been flattered could he have 
known of the thought that was being given his predicament by 
the girl who had considered his lone stand heroic. 

On the last day that the baseball call sheet was to be on the 
bulletin board, Ernie—hurrying through the corridor—all but 
collided with a somebody the recognition of whom sent the 
blood rushing to his cheeks. 

“Oh, I—I beg your pardon!” he exclaimed, reaching down 
to pick up a book which that somebody 
had dropped. 

“That’s all right,” laughed the some- 
body in return. ‘A miss is as good. as 
a mile, and since I’m the Miss you 
missed!” 

Ernie smiled embarrassedly. If he 
could only think of something clever to 
say in return, but he couldn’t. Hé always 
thought of what he should have said 
hours afterward. Why was it? 

“T’ve been hoping I’d run into you,” 
continued the girl, “‘but not quite in the 
way we almost did!” 

Ernie smiled awkwardly. 

“Please don’t think me bold but I’m 
awfully interested in you—or rather— 
what you could do if you only would—in 
baseball!” 

Ruth regarded Ernie smilingly, yet 
there was a piercing quality about the 
look she gave him which searched out 
whether he really meant what he had 
said. Ernie dropped his eyes sheepishly. 

“Ernie Powers!” said State’s most 
popular girl, “you can’t kid me. You’re 
dying to go out for the team if you only 
dared, and the reason you don’t dare is 
—shall I tell you WHY?” 

Ernie raised his head challengingly. 

“It’s because you’re afraid of your- 
self!” 





OR a moment the fellow whose room- 
mate had dubbed him a misfit, stood 
staring. He had never had anyone talk 
to him as Ruth had. Why should she be 
going out of her way to pay attention to 
him? What was it to her whether he 
went out for baseball or not? 

“T’m majoring in psychology,” an- 
nounced Ruth, as if divining Ernie’s 
thoughts, ‘‘and one of these days I hope 
to be a mental analyst.” 

Ernie blinked. Oh, so that was it! 
Well, now he knew someone else who had 
singled him out for some particular per- 
sonal reason. There was Chubby who’d 
wanted him as a room-mate because he 
was the kind who wouldn’t be in the way. 

“Please don’t be offended when I tell 
you what I have in mind,” begged Ruth, 
“‘but I’ve never run across anybody who'd 
make such a marvelous subject as you 
would!” 

Ernie nodded understandingly. 

“T know the rest,”’ he said, in a dis- 
heartened voice. ‘‘That’s all I’ve been, 
all my life, just a convenience for some- 
body! Nobody’s paid any attention to 


“Ernie Powers, you can’t kid me—you're dying to go out for the team” (Continued on page 55) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


All Night Out 


E WERE peeling spuds on afternoon detail 

back of the lodge at summer camp—Billy Dean 

and I, and two or three more—and as usual 

arguing about whether the camp work ought to 
be done that way or not, when all at once we saw the two men 
watching us. 

“Been breaking a few rules, eh?” said one of them, with a 
grin. He was a youngish chap in a sort of sporty gray suit, 
and he had queer eyes, hard and cold, that looked through 
you and didn’t tell you anything—he somehow made me 
think of a lizard. The other man was older, fat, shabby, with 
little muddy eyes that didn’t seem to be looking at anything— 
something like a fat old toad. 

“Not so you’d notice it,” said Billy. ‘‘Just regular detail 
work—keeping down camp expenses. Everybody gets some 
of it.” 

“Rich guys and all? Not much fun in that.” 

“Rich guys are like anybody else out here,” said Billy. 
“‘What is there wrong about a little work. Somebody’s got to 
do it.” 

“TI s’pose some of the rich guys don’t feel that way about it, 
though.” 

“Some,” said Billy. ‘And some of the poor ones. The 
money doesn’t make any difference. It’s the kind of fellow. 
Only the wrong kind aren’t popular out here.” 

I could see Billy was riled. He was looking the two men all 
over thoughtfully, too. 

“‘How many boys have you got out here?” went on the man. 

“About a hundred.” 

“Tt must take a lot of men to look after that many.” 

Billy looked puzzled. 

“Not so many,” he said—‘‘five or six. Discipline and 
organization, you know. The older fellows help manage. The 
camp nearly runs itself.” 

I thought I saw the older man give the other a quick look, 
but I wasn’t sure. 

“Is there a boy out here named Arthur Carlson?” asked 
the younger man. 

“Carlson? Sure. I’ll find him for you,” said Billy. ‘Only 
I’ve got to finish these spuds first, for this is a rush job. Or 
you can ask at the office, right around the corner of the 
building.” 

“Never mind,” said the man. ‘‘No hurry. We’re just look- 
ing around. We've heard a lot about this camp, and hap-, 






pened to be out this way. We 
sort of know Carlson’s folks, 
and . thought we’d look him 
up. We'll probably run across 
him somewhere.” 

And this time I was sure I 
saw him give his partner a 
look, sly, and hard and cold, 
with a kind of sour smile in it. 

They started to stroll off. 

“Who shall I tell Carlson was looking for him?” called Billy. 

“‘Never mind,” said the man. “He wouldn’t know us 
anyway.” 


By Leonard K. Smith 


Illustrated by Leslie Crump 


“Sort of queer—all that,” said Billy. 

“Yeah,” said I. 

We kept on peeling spuds till along about three o’clock, and 
then we went down to our cabin to get our sneakers to play 
ball in. It wasn’t our day to play, but we thought we might 
fill in for somebody who was absent. The two men were down 
there by the cabins, just strolling around. 

“Huh,” said Billy, “getting the whole lay of the camp all 
sized up, aren’t they? There’s something phoney about 
this.” 

That was what they were doing, too, though they seemed 
to be watching a game of horse-shoes. 

“Did you find Carlson?” asked Billy, going up to them. 

““No, we didn’t look for him yet,” said the man who did the 
talking. “We’ve been looking over the camp. You've got 
about everything. I suppose at night, with all these kids 
to keep in order, there’s a guard or something?” 

“No,” said Billy. ‘‘Everybody’s too sleepy for nonsense. 
Of course, the officers are usually around till fairly late, in 
case some tenderfoot is noisy. But we don’t need any guard.” 

“Which cabin is Carlson in?” 

“That one on the end,” said Billy. “Shall I hunt him up 
for you. I’ve got time now.” 

“No, don’t bother,” said the man. “I was just wondering.” 

“I’m doing a little wondering myself,” said Billy, when 
we got to our cabin. “What is it they want of Carlson. 
They keep asking about him, and if you offer to find him 
they don’t want you to.” 

“Yes, and while they are just strolling around, they are 
studying everything incamp,”’ I said. ‘‘Isthere a night guard? 
How many officers? Which is Carlson’s cabin?” 

“Hum!” said Billy. ‘Sort of know Carlson’s folk? Why, 
they are not in Carlson’s class at all. I’m still wondering.” 


O WAS I. Judge Carlson was one of the most prominent 
and highly respected men in Spokane. And I’ve heard 
sister Frances say that a girl who got Mrs. Carlson’s approval 
was just about made socially, with the high-brow crowd. 
And these two—well, they didn’t look much like good society, 
nor solid business men, not even working men. The younger 
one struck me as a sort of cheap sport, or a cigar-store loafer. 
The other one didn’t look like a sport, but when I tried to 
place him in any kind of job, he just wouldn’t fit. I couldn’t 
figure either of them as friends of a district judge and a leader 


And this time I was 
: - sure I saw him give 
<a . his partner a look 





of cultured society. And then they had said that Arthur 
probably wouldn’t know them. 

“‘What do a couple like that want with the little maccaroon 
anyway?” I said. “Little Arthur is so nice that just to see 
those two around would upset him. I haven’t got a thing 
against him, Billy, but you know yourself that Arthur 
is just a nice little mother’s boy. Imagine him with those 
two.” 

“You don’t need to get so raw about him,” said Billy, ‘‘even 


if you are nearly seventeen and hard-boiled. It seems to me I- 


remember when you were just a twelve-year-old tenderfoot, 
and pretty tender at that. He’s been sick half his life, and 
had a lot of maids to wait on him, and not even a chance to 
get his shoes muddy. He certainly wants to be a regular 
fellow, and he’s gone into everything out here, and there’s a lot 
of it, rough-house and horse-play around the cabins, that he 
doesn’t like any more than a cat likes a dog fight. Give hima 
little time.” 

“Oh, forget it,” I said. “I was just thinking out loud.” 

We started toward the ball field, but all at once Billy stopped 
dead in his tracks. 

“Keep your eye on those two,” he said. ‘“‘I’ve got to find 
the Chief.” 

So I went along. The two men were talking to Sid Granger. 
We don’t print a camp newspaper, but with Granger there, 
we don’t need one. Knowing everything about everybody, 
and telling it to anybody who will listen, is his main business 
in life. And these two were certainly listening. I strolled up 
close enough to hear, though I didn’t have to come very close 
at that. 

“No,” he was saying, ‘‘Carlson’s gone off with another little 
kid—Terry Overton, it was—on an overnight hike. That’s 
the way we pass our fourteen-mile test, you know—two scouts 
go out seven miles or more with grub and blankets, and camp. 
They’ll probably be back about noon to-morrow. I don’t 
know just where they went. There are three or four places— 
Sacheen Lake, Upper Trout Creek, and over on the Little 
Spokane. That last is probably where they went, because 
it’s easiest, and they are pretty little. No, the chief isn’t 
here—hardly any of the officers are right now. Mr. Bradley 
went to Newport on business, Mr. Esterbrook, his assistant, 
is off with a bunch doing bird study at the end of the lake, 
and there’s another outfit doing map work up in the woods. 
But they’ll all be back about swim time.” 

The lizard chap asked something I didn’t catch. 

“‘Get lost?” asked Sid. ‘‘Naw! What if they did. Naw, 
we wouldn’t look for ’em—not the first day, 
anyway. Of course, it looks pretty wild around 
here, with all these burnt-over hills, and scrub 
second growth, but there are ranches and 
roads all around. And a road always takes 
you somewhere. Sometimes kids get scared 
of an owl, or a porcupine, or of just being alone, 
and sometimes they miss their way. But I 
never heard of any getting really lost. There 
was one couple slept out two nights, though.” 

The men moved off toward the cabins again, 
and just then I saw Billy on the lodge steps, 
waving to me. 

‘*T guess it’s up to us,” he rattled out, when 
I came over. ‘‘Come on.” 

He started toward the beach, talking fast, 
and not telling me a thing I wanted to know. 

“IT suppose we'll lose our honor-camper 
badges for it, but there isn’t even a junior 
officer around with authority to let us leave 
camp, except Joe Bartlett, and he wouldn’t 
give us permission till I’d answered a million 
questions, and there’s a lot I can’t tell him till 
I know. I left a note for Mr. Bradley, but 
I couldn’t tell him much, either. Just said we had to leave, 
and would probably be out late, but would explain later.” 

He motioned me into one of the boats, and we shoved off. 

“Pull hard,” he said, “but don’t get yourself winded. I'll 
tell you all about it when I have some breath to spare.” 

It all mystified me, but then, I know Billy. He’d tell me 
when he got ready. He usually knows what he wants to do 
before he gets it clear enough in his mind to tell about it. So 
far 1 didn’t see anything clearly, except that there was some- 
thing wrong about those two men, and that it concerned 
Arthur Carlson. 

We came up on the beach on the far side of the lake with a 
jolt. And it jolted an idea into my mind. 

“Say, Billy,” I said, ‘I think——”’ 

“So do I,” he said. ‘Save your breath. We've got seven 
miles to do, in a hurry. We’ll scout pace it. And keep your 


eyes open for an old red touring car, and if you see it, duck. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


I don’t think they’ll come much before sundown, but they 
might. Let’s go.” 

It was hot, up-hill traveling for the first mile or two toward 
the Little Spokane, over a ridge covered with scrub, where 
there had been an old burn—no real shade, and a regular 
beast of a rough gravel road. Billy set the pace, and now 
and then let out a word or two between breath. 

“Happened all at once to remember,” he said. 

Clop, clop, clop, clop, went our feet on the hard gravel. 

“Dawson and Thomas’’—clop, clop, clop—‘‘ two crooks” — 
cop, clop, clop—‘‘Judge Carlson sent up’’—‘‘last fall”— 
clop, clop, clop—“‘auto thieves—read it in the papers.” 

Clop, clop, clop, 
clop. 

“Swore they’d get 
even.” 

We stopped run- 
ning, and walked a 
bit, breath coming 
hard. 

“They broke out of 
Walla Walla about a 
month ago—pictures 
in the Chronicle.” 

So that was why 
their faces had 
looked familiar. 

Clop, clop, clop! 

“And they’re go- 
ing to kidnap Ar- 
thur!” I gasped. 
“Good chance, too. 
The Judge is East, 
and Mrs. Carlson is 
in Seattle Arthur 
told me so.” 

“Well, we'll get to 
him first,”’ said Billy. 

So we clopped 
away, to the top of 
the ridge, and then 
down-hill into the 
timber, and to a 
hard dirt road. 

Billy looked at his 
watch. 

“Three miles to 
go, and only five 
o'clock,” he said. 
“Let’s slow down. 
We can make it 
before six.” 

“T thought you 
said we had to get 
to Arthur first,” I 
said. 

“We have. But they won’t try for him till about dark, 
when he will be sure to be in camp, and they can locate the 
place by his fire. That’s all we’ve got to go on, except that we 
know the camping places. Arthur is probably at that little 
grassy place by the spring. I wonder if Dawson and Thomas 
found out about that?” 

“Probably. They were talking to Granger. 
where they are now.” 

“Probably still behind us, but there’s no telling. There’s 
another road, you know. Let’s run some more. I'll worry 
till I’m sure.” 


I wonder 


O WE settled down to a steady jog trot. Along about 

quarter of six we came to the Little Spokane, and then 
to the little grassy glade by the spring. And there sure enough 
were Arthur and Terry. They had a fine brush lean-to all 
built, but their duffel was scattered all over the place, and 
they were having a struggle to get their fire going. 

“They'll want to talk the whole business out,” said Billy, 
“and there’s no time to lose. Watch me make them get a 
move on.” 

We picked our way through the scattered blankets and 
dishes. 

“Art,” said Billy, “there are a couple of crooks after you— 
trying to get even with your dad for sending them up last fall. 
Here are a couple of dollars, all we have. Beat it into Elk, 
and get a room somewhere. It’s a little place, but you can 
find one. Keep off the road, though—take the fishermen’s 
trail along the river. It’s just three miles. On your way.” 

Both of them had gone pretty white. But Arthur was a 
game little rascal. 

“Our stuff—” he began. 

“We'll attend to your stuff,” said Billy, ‘and the crooks too, 
Beat it into Elk, and stay there—you’ll find some place. 
And keep your mouths shut.” 

ed giggled as the two youngsters hustled off up the river 

ath. 


“Scared to death!” he said. .‘‘Oh, well, it won’t hurt ’em, 
and it will give them a good yarn to tell later. Now let’s pack 
this stuff. Then we can eat, and go back to camp, and take a 
bawling out for breaking the rules, and send somebody after 
those two kids.” 
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“Suppose these two men should go on to Elk and find 
them?’’ I said. 

“Not likely,” said Billy. ‘Still, they might, and we can’t 
let em. We'll have to wait and steer them off.” 


O WE got a snack to eat out of the kids’ packs, and Billy 
sat on a stump, studying, while we ate. 

“Tommy Chessley!”’ he broke out all at once. 

“Present,”’ I said. ‘‘What now?” 

“I was just wondering about your nerve,” he said. 

“Most people say I have too much of it.” 

“Not that kind. I was wondering if we could get the reward.” 





“T know that while there’s a way to loosen a square knot if you know how, you're not tied that way” 


“Reward?” I said. 

“For these two. There probably is one. We might cap- 
ture them.” 

“Fat chance,” I said. ‘They are more likely to capture 
us, if we crab their game, and they know it.” 

“Well, that’s the way we’d have to do it—get captured, 
and wait for a chance. And that might get us into trouble. 
But except for getting scared, and being carried off and 
dumped somewhere away off, I don’t believe they’d hurt us. 
And neither family is rich enough to pay any ransom. And 
if we don’t get them, we can manage to get back, some way.” 

“They would probably beat us up,” I said. “And maybe 
worse, if they knew what we were up to.” 

“Yeah,” said Billy, thoughtfully. ‘But they won’t. Who 
would suspect us—just a couple of kids. They don’t know we 
are bold and clever. If they did get wise, they would probably 
think we were only a couple of crazy fools, and not even take 
us seriously.” 

“T guess that’s about what we are.” 

“Well, maybe. But.I’m for it, if we can find a way—that is, 
if you are game.”’ : 

“T’ve gone into so many wild things with you, I guess one 
more won’t kill me,” I said. ‘‘What’s your scheme?” 

“Nothing,” said Billy. “It will have to develop as we go 
along.” 

“Well,” I said, “here they are.” 

For a big red touring car was coming along the road. It 
stopped opposite the little glade, and two men got out—our 
two. And their eyebrows went up when they saw who we were. 

“Hello,” said the talkative one, “how did you get here?” 

“Hiking,” said Billy, shortly. 

“They said young Carlson was over this way. Did you see 
him?” 

“He might be around somewhere,” said Billy. ‘There are 
lots of camping places.’’ 

“Yes, but did you see him?” 

“T didn’t say,” said Billy. “What did you want with him?” 

“Ho,” said the man, “suspicious, eh?” 

“Sort of.” 

Then the two men had a little talk. The younger one 
started toward the car, but the fat one shook his head. 

“Even break,” said Billy, under his breath. ‘They are 
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« wise to us, and don’t want to show it, and that is the way it is 


with us about them.” 

The fat man came over to us. 

“‘Get in the car,” he said, in an ugly voice. 

“Thanks,” said Billy. ‘‘We were just leaving anyway— 
don’t like this place. 

He started for the car with one of the packs. 

“Hold on,” said the fat man, hesitating. ‘All right, 
throw your packs in. You are liable to need ’em. Get in, 
now. Wait, though.” 

He whipped a couple of handkerchiefs out of his pockets. 

I was ready to beat it,’but Billy’s eyes said-no, so I stayed. 

“We'll just tie you 
two up,” said the fat 
man. “You look 
as if you might be a 
little bit smart, so 
we'll make just sure 
you don’t make any 
trouble. Do you 
want to fight over it, 
or take it quietly?” 

“Oh, quietly,” 
said Billy, ina shaky 
voice, while he 
grinned at me over 
his shoulder. “But 
wh —what’s—it—all 
about?” 

“Guess it out for 
yourself,” said the 


fat man. 
E STOOD 
there like a 


couple of sticks while 
they tied our hands 
behind our backs. 
They dug up some 
more handkerchiefs 
and gagged us, and 
tied our ankles to- 
gether with some 
rope there was in the 
bottom of the car. 

“T guess you won’t 
talk for a while, 
whether you know 
anything or not,” 
said the fat man. 

They bundled us 
into the car, Billy 
shaking all over as if 
he was scared, 
though I knew he 
was just laughing. 
Then they started off, going so fast the car lurched; and 
Billy’s foot kept bumping mine. Pretty soon I noticed that 
the bumps were regular—the same series, over and over. 
Then I got it—Morse code! 

“Upset. Upset knot,” it came. And his fingers: kept 
groping for mine. I couldn’t make out what he wanted at 
first, and then I remembered how Mr. Flanders had taught us 
to undo a square knot by.a reverse pull on one of the ends— 
the upset method, he called it. Billy never got just the 
hang of it, but it had always been a snap for me. So I groped 
for a handkerchief end on his hands, and finally gave a pull. 
I couldn’t see what I was doing, and at first nothing happened. 
But I kept at it, and pretty soon Billy yanked his hands away, 
and then I felt him untying the knots on my hands, and the 
first thing I knew they were free. Then Billy began Morse 
again by finger pressure. We’d done that lots of times. 

“Keep—hands—behind—you,” he spelled out. 

It was beginning to get dusk, and all at once we spied the 
lights of a town ahead of us—Newport. 

The fat man turned around toward us. 

‘Guess I’ll have to cover you up,” he said. ‘‘We’ve got to 
get some gas, and it won’t do for people to see you fixed up 
that way. I’ll throw this lap robe over you. Keep still, or 
you might get hurt.” 

So he threw a thick blanket over us, and tucked it in all 
around. Pretty soon Billy jerked his hands around in front of 
him, and undid our ankles. He must have worked his gag 
part way loose, too, for he mumbled to me. “Leave the gag 
in. And make the rope wound around your feet look all 
right.” . 

When the car stopped, we heard them order gas, and ask 
some questions about the road to Sand Point, so we knew they 
weren’t going there. There is only one other main road out of 
Newport, and that goes down the Pend d’Oreille valley, toward 
Canada, through a wild, mountainous, unsettled country. 
As near as I could tell, the car turned toward that road 
when it started again, too. 

They left the blanket over us. So Billy kept poking around 
the floor of the car, doing something with the kids’ packs, and 
pretty soon he put a big frying pan into my hands, and 
then let me feel of a piece of rope. Both the youngsters 

(Continued on page 52) 








BOYS’ LIFE 


The Ocean Queen 


By William MacMillan 
Illustrated by J. Sanford Hulme 





OE BILLINGS hadn’t 
always been a tugboat 
captain. Long years 
before, he had mastered 

low-lying, rusty-hulled tramps 
in the coastal service. And it 
was from that trade, likely, 
that the old man had inherited 
as perverse a nature as could 
be found anywhere up and 
down the St. Lawrence. It 
was this streak of perversity, 
for instance, that had prompted 
him to give the name of 
Ocean Queen to the rickety old 
tub that he had bought from 
the Salvage Company when 
they had fished it up from 
the bottom of the river four 
years fafter she had collided 
with an 8,oco-ton freighter. 
Ocean Queen indeed; it was all 
the tottering old tub could do 
to keep afloat in the river 
without taking any chances in 
blue water. 

Old Joe had taken a long, 
long time to collect the men 
he wanted. But, finally with 
Curly MacNab as nursemaid 
to the cranky, old-fashioned 
engine, and Spike Sullivan as 
deckhand, the old man had 
steered the Ocean Queen into 
the towing trade, completely 
fooling all the riverfront wise- 
acres by surviving ten long 
tough years of it in the waters 
between Quebec and the La- 
brador coast. And though it 
is true that the Ocean Queen 
had never been called upon to 
warp her hawsers about any- 
thing weightier than a three- 
masted schooner, it was a 
mighty nasty coast, that, cut- 
ting up as mean a sea in the 
late fall as could be found any- 
where in the world. 

There is no doubt that old 
Joe Billings, in spite of his 
rickety old tub, made quite a 
pot of money. And while the 
crew insisted that this was 
largely due to their skill and 
labor, they weren’t too em- 
phatic on that point because 
the profits, strangely enough, 
were always divided three 
ways. 

Having no dependents, no- 
body in the world to bother 
them, the three old salts were 
inseparable. In the late au- 
tumn, when cold and snow and 
threatening ice drove the parish schooners into their winter 
quarters, the Ocean Queen was placed tenderly on crude slips 
in a snug little harbor on the South Shore, and laboriously 
drawn beyond the reach of the highest winter tide by two 
horses. Stumping to their little shack on the cliff-top, the three 
old shipmates would immediately go into hibernation, hardly 
stirring from their doorstep during the long winter months— 
grumbling all the while of the desperate hardships that, some- 
how or other, invariably fall to the lot of a seaman. 

But the first day the warm spring sun softened the snow, old 
Joe would rout his crew from their lethargy and drive them 
into action. There were seams to be calked—tremendous 
seams they were, apparently getting wider every year. Hawser 
butts to be renewed, and the whole ship painted. 

To the uninitiated, the painting of such an insignificant- 
looking old tub as the Ocean Queen wasn’t worth losing any 
sleep over. But to these three old shipmates it was a thing 
of great moment, a matter of tremendous importance, involv- 
ing, always, a furious argument as to the suitable color. On 
one point only could the hard-bitten trio all agree, and that 
was, that on no account was she to carry the same coat as she 
wore the previous season. 








“Hello Noah, how’s Mrs. Noah and the Ark?” 


“Paint her green,” would growl MacNab, “she’s rotten, and 
a 

“Yer a good engineer,” would snap the old man, eying his 
companion through red-rimmed eyes, “else I’d crack ye on the 
button fer that.” 

“She’s going to wear a yaller dress this time,” interrupted 
Spike Sullivan on one occasion, “’cause I got a bargain at the 
shipyards.” 


Ax? that was how it came about that the Ocean Queen 

staggered off the slips that spring in a coat of howling 
yellow, and snored up the river to her lair at the mouth of 
the outer Basin. As can be well imagined, the sight of the old 
tugboat all dressed up in her brilliant paint, brought a volley 
of toots and whistles from all near-by craft. And a facetious 
wharf-hand even went so far as to sound the fire bell that 
brought the Harbor Firemen thundering to the spot, they, too, 
adding their derisive voices to the rest. 

And such was the blissful pride of the three weatherbeaten 
salts in their decrepit old boat that they hung on the Ocean 
Queen’s whistle cord in proud acknowledgment, happily igno- 
rant of the mirth that flavored the greetings. ‘Give her 





Be 


~ another foot, ye renegade Scot,” 
roared the old man, forgetting, 
as he often did, to ring the 
engine-room bell. “A foot 
it is,” screamed MacNab, 
whose rheumy old eyes had 
guaged the distance between 
tug and wharf as quickly as 
had the skipper. The minute 
the yellow atrocity bumped the 
oaken fenders, wrenching her 
from stem to stern, Spike Sulli- 
van, limping a bit from last 
winter’s rheumatism, dropped 
a looped hawser over a wharf 
post, and moored her fast. 

Now the Basin wharf to 
which the Ocean Queen ‘had 
been tying up to for the past 
ten years, without paying de- 
murrage charges, happened by 
ill-luck to be the playground 
of the roughest and toughest 
of the Cove boys. And since 
the mooring of the tugboat 
effectively blocked the urchins’ 
favorite diving spots, there 
was an unending feud between 
these boys and the crew of the 
Ocean Queen. 

“Hello, Noah,”  shrieked 
a ragged-looking boy of fifteen 
or so, poking his touseled head 
above a pile of planking. 
““How’s Mrs. Noah and the 
Ark?” 

“Drat yer hide,” roared the 
skipper, clearing the low rail 
with a clumsy bound, and 
thumping over the wharf to- 
ward his tormentor, “yer the 
lad that punched them holes 
in the water barrel last year.” 

“Ketch him, Spike,” gasped 
MacNab, joining in the chase. 
“Tt’s that Mullaly kid—we’ll 
tan his hide for him.” 

But catching a Cove boy was 
like catching a wharf rat. And 
the impudent youngster, still 
shouting defiance at his breath- 
less pursuers, slipped down 
through a hole in the planking 
and disappeared from sight. 

The towing business was 
unusually good during the 
early part of that spring. A 
whole fleet of schooners, laden 
to the gunwales with produce 
from the lower river parishes, 
clamored for a tow, and the 
busy old tug tried to be every- 
where at once. But when the 
regular coastal tramps began 
to make their weekly trips 
down river, the Ocean Queen and her grizzled owners struck a 
long run of bad luck. Schooners became few and far between. 
And those desiring a tow up the river against the dropping 
tide, or through the Basin gates, were snatched up by their 
more speedy rivals. 

Buinping heavily against the wharf, held there only by the 
pressure of Spike’s boathook, the yellow tug, her worn-out 
old engines throbbing unevenly, would surge away at the first 
signal, only to come panting back, usually, a minute or two 
later, without a tow. 

“Put her on skiis,’’ would yell their tormentors from the 
lumber piles on the wharf. 

“Throw the red-head into the boiler,’’ would screech the 
irrepressible Mullaly kid, pointing a derisive finger at Mac- 
Nab’s stiff red hair from which he got his name of Curly. 
And, sad to relate, the trio were actually too sick at heart to 
defend themselves. 

It never rains but it pours, they say, which, after all, is 
just another way of saying that trouble comes in bunches. 
And just when it seemed that the luck of the Ocean Queen 
had turned, the scaley old boiler elected to blow out a couple 

(Continued on page 49) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Making of a Sprinter 


By Teet Carle 


de Scot,” 


between 
ickly as 


“ (YET SET.” Note the feet are in shallow holes, the legs are i 
F not spread apart but are on either side of an imaginary ; ; ame ee at ag mC ANP 
line. The body is nearly parallel with the ground ready to be shot ; : f 
down the track with the starting gun HE start. The right leg has been snapped forward with 
~ tremendous force ready to shoot downward for the first stride. 
The right arm is thrown back to give added momentum only once 





“ HE fastest human,” Charlie Paddock, who posed for most 
of these photos, making his famous flying leap at the finish 
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[NCREASING the suppleness of the leg muscles. sa CHARLES BORAH, latest sprinting marvel of the 


Rotate the legs as though riding a bicycle Inicersity.of Southern California, ran 4 inches 


behind Paddock when the champion set his 9.5 record 
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BA LANCING -on the neck and. shoulders the knees should be 
brought as close to the chest as possible to increase knee action 
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EVELOPING knee action and “bounce.” i 

The higher the knee is lifted the harder the in . 2 D FAN CROMWELL, track coach of the Uni- 
leg is thrust down against the ground and the ABOVE: This relay team rén 44o yards around an oval track in 41.9 seconds. (Below) Dean versity of Southern California, whose teams 
greater the speed Cromwell’s three 220-yard champions of the Pacific Coast last year won the national title in 1925 and 1926 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


, The Third-Rater 


By Donald Gordon Stewart 


Illustrated by Thomas G. Richardson 


IG Sam Gray, the greatest all-round athlete 
the State University had ever produced, 
was visiting his Alma Mater after a 
twenty years’ absence. He was enjoying 
every minute of the visit. Notwith- 
standing the fact that there were few, 
even in the faculty, who remembered 
him personally, he was given a wel- 
come everywhere because of his fame 
as an athlete. The visit and the wel- 
come revived anew in his heart his old 
enthusiasm for State! How he would 
like to fight for her again on Football 
or Baseball Field, or on the Track! 
When it came time to catch the train 
back to his ranching interests in the 
north, his old friend, Harold Scott, 
the Coach of the Track Team, ac- 
companied him to the train. 

“You don’t realize how I f 
miss some of the old eA 
athletes, Sam,” Scott was 7 : 
saying as they hurried 
along. “These young men 
seem to lack the punch and 
the fire, and the willingness ) . 
to fight for the team that k : 
the old men used to have. = 
If I only had a man occa- ¥ 
sionally with half your abil- 
ity and willingness a 
to sacrifice for the ’ 
team, I could build a 
winning team.” 

““ Now Scotty,” re- 
plied Sam, laying a 
hand on his friend’s 
shoulder. “Thanks 
for the compliment, 
but don’t get dis- 
couraged. We know 
State hasn’t had a 
really great Track Team for several seasons,—but that 
isn’t your fault. You just keep on trying, and perhaps 
some good material will turn up ina year or two.” 

By this time the men had reached the station and Sam 
prepared to take leave of his friend. He gripped the Coach’s 
hand in his as he said good-bye. 

“Next year I’ll send you my boy, Scotty,” Sam said with a 
smile. ‘‘He isn’t big and rangy as I am, but he’s solid, and I 
think he’s willing,—and if anybody can draw him out, you 
can.” Then he added, “And I hope he’ll have the fight and 
the fire you need down here.” 

“He ought to have that, Sam, if he’s a son of yours,” 
Coach Scott called in reply as Sam ran for the step of the 
already moving train and waved his farewell. 


YEAR went by and Sam Gray, Jr., came to college. It 

was obvious to all that he was not built after the pattern 
of his father. He was short, heavy set, stocky in build. 
However, there was a light in his eye that betokened the Gray 
temperament, and the lad early manifested an interest and 
aptitude in all forms of athletics. But from the start he was a 
keen disappointment to Coach Scott. He was fairly good in 
everything, but good for something in almost nothing. He 
could run faster than the average boy, but not fast enough to 
be classed among the best. He could put the shot fairly well, 
throw the javelin, high jump and broad jump better than the 
average fellow, but not well enough to win precious first 
places. Disappointed in his favorite event, the half-mile, he 
tried everything on the lists, seeking one in which he could 
star, but to no avail. Discouraged, disheartened, unable to 
win renown as his father had done and unwilling to do any- 
thing less, young Sam began to lose all interest in athletics 
and in the success of the college teams. 

Coach Scott, realizing that the young man had real ability 
if he would only work to develop it, tried hard to make Sam 
train. But it was no use. One year after another went by, 
but he did not improve. And meanwhile Sam’s father was 
wondering what the trouble was. He could get no satisfaction 
from Sam Jr., so, in order to gain complete information, he 
visited the campus during the Track season of young Sam’s 
third year. He watched the boys perform in one of the early 
season meets, and it was soon evident to him that his son was 
nostar. Nevertheless, he thought Sam could have done better. 

After the members of the track squad had repaired to the 
showers, he waited to talk to Coach Scott. The two men 


































Sam woke up in 

the dressing-room 
sauntered toward the gymnasium talking of the various Track 
problems, both seeking to escape the subject of young Sam’s 
failure, yet at the same time feeling that the subject was in- 
evitable. As they approached nearer to the gymnasium they 
fell into a strained and awkward silence. Finally Sam’s 
father blurted out, ; 

“Well, Scotty—let’s have it over with. What’s the trouble 
with my boy? Don’t tell me it’s his physical condition. Iknow 
better. I want the truth—even if it hurts.” 

By this time the two friends had reached the gymnasium. 
They entered. The Track men had apparently all dressed 
and gone. 

“Sam, if it’s the truth you want, I'll tell you,” Scotty began, 
after a glance around to make sure no one overheard him. 
“Your boy will never be the athlete you were: he’s too short 
in the arms and legs. But that’s not what hurts me—and 
will hurt you. He won’t try to be as good as he can be. He 
wants to be the best— or nothing. He quits when he is passed 
on the track, or his mark is beaten in the field. He could take 
a good second or third in several events,—he could win points 
for us,—but he wants glory for himself by winning—or nothing. 
To put it plainly,—he’s a third-rate— but not a good onel”’ 

As the Coach finished these words a side door to the gym- 
nasium, concealed from the speakers by a high row of lockers, 
was opened stealthily, and a lone figure slipped out. It was 
Sam Gray, Jr., who, finishing dressing, was an unwilling 
listener to the foregoing conversation. Closing the door 
noiselessly behind him, he hurried to his room, his ears burning 
from the effect of the words he had overheard; his face aflame 
with shame at the import of them. “A third-rater—but not a 
good one.” The words seemed burned into his brain they hurt 
so. “He could make points for the team— but he wants glory 
for himself by winning—or nothing.” His blood ran cold at 
the thought of such things being said about him to his father. 
His father who had sacrificed so much for old State. His father, 
who placed loyalty to his team and his college first. Sam 
cringed inwardly at the disgust his father must feel, the dis- 
appointment and chagrin that must be his that he, Sam, was a 
traitor. To his father he could be nothing else. A man who 
would not give his best under all circumstances was a traitor, 
according to the ethics of his father: Days followed in which 
Sam. chafed under.the criticism of the Coach, criticism which 
he knew to be fair, but which he resented with all his heart. 
He did want the team to win, he had tried to do his best— 
but it always seemed that some one else was better than he. 


He had dreamt of following in his father’s footsteps, and when 
he was continually beaten, it took the heart out of him. He 
expected to shine in the field and on the track; he had un- 
consciously classed himself among the winners, and hated the 
idea of being just a third- 
. place man. But it was not 
a long before the sting of the 
4 criticism began to wear off 
and the truth of it took hold 

of Sam’s mind. If the 
Coach was right, that he 
was just a_ third-rater, 
then it was his duty to be a 
good third-rater at any cost. 


EFORE the spring 

semester ended, Sam 
had made up his mind. 
He had one more year to 
make good, and he deter- 
mined to make the most 
of it. His sum- 
mer vacation 
was ahead of him. 
He would use it 
to the best of his 
ability to prepare 
himself for the 
Track season 
next year. He 
wouldmake every 
point he could 
for old State. He 
would be the best 





sa 7 third-rater that 

a wee ever went to college. 

: [tC lemgaforrn When he ar- 
+ 





rived at his 
father’s ranch for 
his summer vaca- 
tion he set to work at once putting into practise his plans. Up 
early every morning, he briskly jumped rope around the dairy 
corral for fifteen minutes. This was designed to put spring 
into the in-steps and calves of his legs. Instead of the ordinary 
ladder to the hay-mow he rigged up a heavy rope by which he 
raised himself, hand-over-hand twice a day when he fed the 
stock. Not content with these things, he abandoned the usual 
horse and chased the cows in from the pasture on foot, and 
chose the hardest physical tasks on the ranch. He schooled 
himself so that he could handle the hay in the haymow while 
four men pitched from the wagon, and during the harvest 
season he bucked sacks until his back fairly ached. 

So the summer wore away all too quickly. Sam’s skin took 
on a bronze hue, his muscles became hard, he lost the flabby 
fat that tended to gather around his thighs, obtaining in its 
place the tough sinews that only the open air and hard physical 
work develops. It was toward the end of the summer that 
a new way of training suggested itself to Sam and which 
aroused his interest in pole-vaulting, an event for which he 
had little taste, and which, therefore, he had never given a real 
trial. It became necessary to turn the stock out into the 
harvested grain fields in order that they might glean all that 
was good from the remaining stubble. It was Sam’s task to 
pitch them a little hay each day from a stack in the barnyard. 
One day as Sam was making his way to the stack, he picked 
up a long pole used by the prune-harvesters in his father’s 
orchard, and which, apparently, had dropped off one of the 
wagons. Intending to take it back with him to the barn, Sam 
continued with it on his way to the stack. Upon approaching 
the stack, pole in hand, he said to himself, ““Why not vault 
up on the stack?” It was no sooner said than attempted. 
Calling to mind all the directions he had heard Coach Scott 
give the pole-vaulters at college from time to time, Sam did 
his best. To his surprise he found that he could very nearly 
gain the top of the stack, so, instead of taking the pole to the 
barn where it would be stored for use during the next harvest 
season, he left it near the stack, and, during the rest of the 
summer practised pole-vaulting into the hay. 


Eventually the vacation came to an end, and Sam went back 


to college. It was his last year. It was his last chance to 
make good on the Track Team and show his father that he 
had the old spirit of loyalty to his college in his heart. It was 
his last chance to prove that he could be a good third-rater. It 
seemed a long time yet before the Track season would open, 
but the days did not drag for Sam. He was too busy keeping 
his muscles strong and ready for service. He tried every event 
on the docket, endeavoring to discover what ones he could 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


enter with the best chance of taking a point or two for his 
college. Early in the year it was announced that fifteen 
men, the surest point winners in the college, would be chosen 
to represent State in a great Eastern Meet. Sam made up his 
mind that he would be one of those men. His natural physical 
strength equipped him for entry in many events, for he could 
not only jump, but run, and throw weights, with fair natural 
ability. His months of training, moreover, began to show 
results early in the Track season. Coach Scott was not the 
only one to notice the change. Some of the college’s best 
athletes began to feel Sam’s close competition, for he began to 
drive them hard to win their events. No longer did he ease 
up on a race when some one passed him; or quit trying when 
some one bettered his mark in weight-throwing or jumping; 
but he held doggedly to their heels until the very tape was 
reached, or put forth greater effort to better his mark. Phil 
Brooks, State’s best half-miler, had to run his best to beat 
Sam, and in the javelin throw, the discus and the broad jump, 
Sam was classed among the best. 

“Sam,” said the Coach one day, after Sam had taken two 
third places and one second place in one of the early meets 
of the year, “if you keep on improving, I'll have to give you a 
chance in the East. A consistent second- or third-place man 
is better than a first-place man who can not-be depended 
upon. Keep it up.” 

“Thank you, sir, I will,” said Sam, and he went home that 
night rejoicing as much as though he had made a record. 

At last the day arrived for the Coach to select the fifteen 
men for the Eastern trip. The members of the Track Squad 
met in the gymnasium and waited for Coach Scott to announce 
the names of those who would go. Presently he came in with 
the Captain of the Track Team at his side. The Trackmen 
listened breathlessly for his report. 

Glancing quickly around the group to make sure all were 
present the Coach cleared his throat and began: “The following 
men will prepare to accompany your 
Captain and myself East.” Then 
he read the names of fourteen of the 
fifteen men. Sam’s name was not 
among them. His heart sc-k. The 
Coach looked up from his paper and 
said, ‘‘ Now, fellows, the name of the 
fifteenth man on this list is not the 
name of one who has taken first- 
places: this year or any other year, 
but his record shows that he is a 
good team man. He has a good 
chance to win points in several 
events, and, if something happens, 
he might win a first place. That’s 
the kind of an athlete State Uni- 
versity wants—the kind that will 
work for the team and do his best. 
Your Captain and I think we are 
not making a mistake in choosing 
Sam Gray, Jr. to be the fifteenth 
man, and I hope what happens at 
the Meet in the East will vindicate 
our judgment.” 

It is impossible to describe Sam’s 
joy. At last he would havea chance, 
—and a chance against the best 
athletes in the country! He wrote 
a long letter to his father that night, 
a letter full of hope. Two days later 
he received a telegram from home. 
It read, “Will meet you at Denver 
en route East. Congratulations!” 
Dad. This was too good to be true. 
His father was going East to watch 
him. 


. 

HE great day of the Eastern 

Meet at last arrived. The boys 
from the State University had been 
training on the ground for several 
days and were in fine fettle for the 
competition. Although without any 
great outstanding stars, the team 
was evenly balanced, and in a com- 
petition of this sort stood an 
excellent chance to win. The events 
were run off in rapid succession, the 
State University Team appearing 
well up toward the top of the point 
column. Then Captain Diggs of 
State pulled a great surprise by 
defeating the Captain of Depew 
University, State’s greatest rival, 
in the quarter-mile, and placing 
State in a tie for first pléce with 
Depew. Many had helped Captain 
Diggs make State’s points, not least 
among whom was Sam Gray, who, 
with the inspiration of having his 
father watch him had outdone him- 
self in the discus, winning third 
place when it seemed he had not a 
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chance in the world to place. In similar fashion he had made 
a remarkable leap in the broad jump, winning second place, 
and had tied for third placesin the high jump. After the 
quarter-mile was over and State had tied Depew for first 
place, there were only two events left, the half-mile and the 
pole vault. Much interest was therefore awakened to discover 
how many points Depew and State could win in. these two 
events, for the team that won the most would win the Meet. 
In the first place, Depew had two of the best pole-vaulters 
on the field. They were expected to win first and second 
place, although State had a vaylter by the name of Green 
who had a good chance for either second or third place. How- 
ever, State had two of the best half-milers on the field, Phil 
Brooks and Sam Gray. It seemed, therefore, that if Phil and 
Sam could win first and second in the half, their points would 
offset the first and second the Depew men might make in the 
pole vault; therefore, if Green could take third place in the 
pole vault, State would win by one point. Phil Brooks and 
Sam Gray were resolved to win first and second places in the 
half-mile race, therefore, so that Green could win that extra 
point! 

The two boys ran out on the track and began to “‘warm 
up” for the race. The starter took his place, the other runners 
came up, and all took their places on the starting line, when 
suddenly a cry of dismay broke from the stands. Something 
had happened over in the vaulting pit. The starter paused 
while every one seemed to be running toward a jumper lying 
on the ground near the vaulting standards. It was Green! 
His pole had slipped on a practice jump and he had taken a 
bad fall! Coach Scott was the first at his side. 

“Are you hurt, Green?” he said anxiously, bending over the 
groaning athlete. 

“‘My ankle,” was all that Green could say. He had sprained 
his ankle badly when he struck the ground. The Coach 
groaned audibly The last chance to win the Meet was gone 





A gasp of surprise came from everywhere 
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Without Green’s extra point, all hope of winning vanished. 
The great hope of his career, to win an Eastern Meet, was 
blasted by an accident at the last moment. Then he heard 
Green speaking. : 

“Scotty, listen,” he was saying, “‘get Sam Gray to jump 
in my place. I don’t know what he can do, but he can do 
something. He has jumped with me off and on all winter. Let 
him try.” 

Coach Scott stared in amazement. This accomplishment 
of Sam’s he had not heard of. “Let him try?” he echoed, “I 
should say I will,—but laws, what could he do after running a 
hard half-mile?” Nevertheless, so it was arranged. Sam was 
at first incredulous, dismayed by the news of Green’s accident; 
then, when Coach Scott entered him in the pole vault, and he 
realized that the entire success of his team depended upon his 
taking second place in the half and winning a point in the pole 
vault, his head began to buzz, his knees began to feel weak 
with the strain and excitement, and it was only with great 
effort that he pulled himself together. No one could help him 
now,—all depended upon the strength he had laid in store 
during all those months of work. He must be a good third-rater, 
or the team would lose! 

‘Phil, old boy,” he said as the two knelt on the starting 
line, ‘‘if you ever ran hard in your life, do it now,—I’ll be right 
behind you.” Then the starter’s gun went off, and the 
runners dashed down the track. 


OW, Sam had done a good deal of thinking about that race. 

“How can I best use the strength I have?” he had asked 
himself. Every entrant would be tired after a long afternoon’s 
work. This gave Sam an idea. If they were all tired, then, 
the man with greatest strength ought to have a good chance to 
win. Therefore Sam decided to run as hard as he could from 
almost the beginning of the race, and wear the others out. 
To Phil alone he told his plan, and when the gun went off, 
Sam raced down the track into the 
lead, faster and faster. It was a 
terrible pace, and, as he had hoped, 
several of the other runners tried to 
keep up with him. He drew them 
away from the others, he wore them 
out, while at the same time his great 
strength enabled him to keep on 
going. Around the track the runners 
plunged in their mad dash for vic- 
tory. At the end of the four-forty 
mark Sam was still in the lead, appar- 
ently none the worse for the pace 
he was keeping. At the three- 
quarters, he began to quicken his 
stride until he was running with all 
his might, his fists clenched, the 
muscles of his face set with intense 
effort. He was doing his best. 
Slowly some runner crept up on him. 
He could not see who it was, he 
could not help what he was doing, 
he only hoped that it was Phil. The 
runner passed him, came into Sam’s 
view. It was mot Phil. Sam’s 
heart sank. Despair gripped him, 
but he kept on. No matter what 
happened, he must be a good third- 
rater! Then some one else began 
creeping up. Sam could hear the 
thud, thud, thud, behind him, and it 
maddened him into investing more 
strength. He must win second 
place. So hard did he try, that a 
mist came before his eyes, things 
began to fade, his legs seemed far 
away and hardly moving—but still 
that runner kept coming—it passed 
him—then some one caught him, 
and all was black. 

Sam woke up in the dressing- 
rooms, where some one was wiping 
his face with a cold towel, and some 
one else was rubbing his tired limbs. 
Looking up, he saw Phil Brooks 
smiling down at him. 

‘““Who—won—that—race?’’ 


gasped Sam. 
‘*A dark horse, Sam, a man from 
Yonkers College,” said Phil, 


panting as he talked. “He broke 
the record all to smash, and cut us 
out of first place. But we got second 
and third.” 

“What was that?” cried Sam, 
sitting up on the table where they 
had laid him. ‘‘We got second and 
third?” 

“Sure,” said Phil, “‘I passed you 
right at the tape. And I had to run 
the best race of my life to beat you, 
you old rascal. Now lie down there 
and rest.”” (Concluded or page 46) 








T WAS just after the evening mess at Romarantin, the 
big air field at which the De Havilands were assembled, 
and Lieut. Don Burke was playing with Prop. He was 
tossing a good-sized stick, marveling at the speed and 

grace with which the Belgian police dog was after it. Lieuten- 
ant Burke was in a good humor; to-morrow he was flying one 
of the big two-seaters to Colombey, up in the Nancy-Toule 
sector. And Prop, as though sensing the fact that he would 
go along in the rear cockpit, 
was in a good humor, also. 

Lieutenant Benton, im- 
maculately uniformed for his 
visit at the Colonel’s quarters, 
turned the corner of the 
mess-shack and skirted the 
deep puddle of water which 
had formed near the steps. 
And just at the second Lieu- 
tenant Burke tossed the 
stick again. 

It landed on the far side 
of the puddle from Lieuten- 
ant Benton, but Prop, coming 
down for the wood at full 
speed, scooped it up with 
one gleaming-toothed snap— 
and splashed into the puddle. 
It was a rather tremendous 
splash, and Lieutenant Ben- 
ton got the benefit of it. 
Muddy water struck his 
khaki coat, his Sam Browne 
belt. Even his carefully 
shined wings were spattered. 

Lieutenant Burke trotted down toward the other officer, 
struggling to keep his face straight. But several other 
pilots, who had been taking advantage of a mild and rain- 
less evening in France, witnessed the splash. And they 
laughed. After all, it was a bit funny. All knew Lieuten- 
ant Benton; he was the very acme of spotlessness in all 
things. 

But they were not prepared for the fierceness of that 
officer’s rage.- Prop had recovered his balance, was close to 
the officer whom he had innocently splashed. Benton, with 
a swift movement, launched a savage kick at the dog. His 
heavy boot struck Prop squarely between his fine eyes. 

The dog recoiled. He did not make any sound. His 
whole body crouched, tensed within a few feet of Benton. 
Lieutenant Burke halted, his eyes flashing. Then he 
saw the dog’s position, cried out: 

“Down, Prop! Steady, boy!” 

The dog hesitated, and then relaxed. Benton was 
staring down at him as Lieutenant Burke leaned over and 
patted him on the head. Then Burke straightened. 

“Pretty poor stuff, Lieutenant!” he said slowly. ‘‘That 
wasn’t the dog’s fault. J threw the stick, you know.” 

The other pilot’s eyes were narrowed. He had a nasty ex- 
pression on his face. Contempt for Burke, contempt for the 
police dog. 

“Look at me!” he muttered. “Soaked with mud! I’m 
sick of that dog, anyway. It’s always in the way. And it’s 
against regulations to have a dog—in this man’s service. You 
know that.” 


HE dog bristled again at the sound of Benton’s voice. 

Burke knew that Prop sensed the anger, the grim rage in 
the other man’s tone. Prop was an intelligent dog—he knew 
Benton hated him. 

“Steady, Prop!” Lieutenant Burke’s gray eyes met those 
of the other pilot steadily. ‘I’m not hiding Prop, Lieutenant,” 
he said evenly. “I guess there aren’t many of the boys who 
feel the way you do.” 

Lieutenant Benton laughed sneeringly. 

““Prop—the sky dog!” he muttered. “Sort of a miracle— 
a dog that’sits in the rear cockpit of a ship without having a 
fit! A super-dog—for that reason! Sort of a four-legged ad- 
vertisement for——” 

“That’s enough, Benton!” Prop’s master snapped the 
words out. “I’m sorry about what happened. I'll be glad to 
stand the tailoring bill and——”’ 

Lieutenant Benton laughed sneeringly. With a handkerchief 
he dabbed at the spots on his uniform. 

“That will help me a lot—right now!” he muttered. “Keep 
that dog away from me, Burke. If you don’t——” 

He broke off, staring down at Prop, who was crouched near 
him, his eyes on his master’s face. Then, without further 
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words, he turned abruptly away. Lieutenant Burke watched 
him go, a frown on his face. Prop whined, and the flying 
officer dropped on his knees beside him, inspecting his head. 
Benton’s boot had scraped his skin; there would be a swollen 
spot soon. It had been a hard kick, and rage had been back 
of it. Lieutenant Burke shook his head slowly. It was funny 
about Benton; he had rather liked that pilot. The man 


possessed courage; he had shown that in the air. And, until 
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“Keep that dog away from me, Burke. If you don’t——” 


this time, Burke had always thought that he had excellent 
control of his temper. He had been ragged a good deal because 
of his extreme spotlessness, his rather too pronounced military 
bearing. And he had never seemed to resent it. In fact, he 
had taken it all in good humor. 

“Wouldn’t expect him to be pleased at getting mud- 
splashed,” Burke muttered to himself as he straightened. 
‘But he didn’t have to be brutal with Prop.” 

Lieutenants Harrington and Cobb reached his side. They 
were both indignant, both" patted the dog, talked to him. 
And Prop seemed to understand. Cobb spoke to Lieutenant 
Burke. 

“Pretty small of him, Don—but then, they say he’s on the 
edge. Getting his wind up on these up-front flights. Of 
course——” 

Don Burke shook his head. “I don’t think so,” he stated 
quickly. ‘Benton has plenty of courage. He just flared up— 
and lost control. But it’s too bad—because Prop won’t forget. 
He’ll always remember that kick. This breed is like that.” 

Lieutenant Harrington nodded. “I don’t blame him,” he 
stated, looking down at the dog. ‘“‘Benton’s crazy—but he 
may come out of it, apologize.” 

Don Burke nodded. “It'll be all right with me,” he said 
grimly. “I understand. But it won’t go with Prop. He’s a 
good hater.” 


(COLONEL PRESCOTT acknowledged Lieutenant Burke’s 
salute. Dori was wearing his flying overalls, was ready 
for the flight to Colombey—a four-hour air-trip. And to-day 


it would be made against a fairly strong head-wind. The 
Colonel frowned, and then smiled. 

“Lieutenant,” he said slowly, “I’ve decided that it might 
be better for you to fly without your dog—on this trip.” 

Don Burke stiffened. Words of protest were on his lips, 
but he did not utter them. But he was thinking—thinking 
back to the incident of last evening. And he knew, now— 
knew that Lieutenant Benton had spoken. There was a little 
silence, broken by Don’svoice. 

““Very well, sir.” 

The Colonel frowned. It was evident that he was em- 
barrassed. He tapped on the desk nervously with the knuckles 
of his right hand. 

““We’re all very fond of Prop, 
Lieutenant.” He managed a 
smile. “I shall see that he is 
well taken care of during your 
absence. It’s simply that— 
well, the dog is becoming so 
well known that I’m afraid word 
of it might reach the Staff, at 
Chaumont. You’re aware of 
the fact that a dog in transport 
of a ship to the lines is not ex- 
actly military, official. Perhaps 
you understand, Lieutenant.” 

Lieutenant Burke nodded, a 
faint smile playing about his 
lips. It would be his first trip 
to the front without Prop. He 
would miss the dog, miss him 
on the truck ride from Colombey 
to Nancy, even on the train from 
Nancy back to Romo—he usu- 
ally rode the luggage with the 
dog—he would miss Prop. 

“T understand, sir,’ he said 
slowly. And then, because he 
couldn’t quite help it, he added— 
“but J threw the stick, sir.” 

He saw by the swift change of 
expression in the Colonel’s brown 
eyes that the commanding officer 
understood. Knew that he, 
Don Burke, understood. The 
Colonel nodded, his face be- 
came expressionless. 

““A good trip, Lieutenant!” 
he wished. ‘Get the ship up 
without a crash. They need 
them up front.” 

Don Burke saluted, turned 
away. Prop was in the head- 
quarters hangar, waiting. As 
he walked slowly toward the field 
anger rose within him. Mud on a uniform, an accident that 
not even the dog had been completely to blame for—and Ben- 
ton had talked. Of course the Colonel would play safe. It 
wasn’t strictly military, transporting ships with dogs aboard. 
And yet—how Prop had helped the morale at Romo! How 
the boys had played with him during those long days and 
evenings when flying was impossible! 

“T didn’t think he’d do that!” Burke muttered as he ap- 
— the Headquarters hangar. “That wasn’t playing 
air.” 


IEUT. DON BURKE looked back at the hangar just 
before he climbed into the front cockpit of the Liberty- 
motored De Haviland. He saw Sergeant White, crouched on 
the ground, holding a straining Prop. Don Burke was not 
particularly sentimental, but he loved the police dog. The 
parting had not been an easy one. Prop loved the air. The 
roar of the engine through the exhausts, the shrill of wind 
through flying wires and rigging—these sounds did not 
frighten Prop. But this time he was not to hear them, not 
from the rear cockpit of a ship. 

Don shook his head, smiled grimly. A plane was taxyng out 
upon the field. He recognized its pilot as Lieutenant Benton, 
and his eyes hardened. Then he was testing out the two- 
seater, waving for them to take the blocks away from the 
wheels. The wind was from the northeast; he would have to 
get out quite a distance in order to take off into it. 

He advanced the throttle a few notches, and the big ship 
rolled out from the dead-line. Benton’s plane was still on the 
field; he used right rudder, and taxied back of the other ship, 

(Concluded on page 60) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


he Ghost Hunters 


By Eugene Cunningham 
Illustrated by Thomas Skinner 


HE drowsy warmth of early summer 
hung over Centerton Village. It 
was June, and the summer vaca- 
tion was a week old. This ex- 
plained the presence of Winton Allen and Hen 
Burch in the woods on a Monday forenoon. 

They walked in single file along a narrow 
trail, Winnie in the lead, as usual, his lean body 
bent forward from the waist as he walked. He 
was a quick-moving boy, and his feet seemed 
to have trouble in keeping up with his thin, 
eager face. Throughout Mason County he 
was known as a “hustler,” and the older people 
of the little town prophesied that he would 
become a very successful man. 

“You never hear of Winton Allen being 
left behind on anything,” they told their sons. 

“For th’ love o’ Pete, Winnie!” protested 
the slower Hen, whose short, fat figure was 
too heavy for the rapid pace. “‘Let’s sit down 
for a while. There’s no hurry that J know 
about.” 

“Well, there’s a hurry, all the same. Come 
on, now. Do your resting yesterday. Oh, well! 
We'll rest just five minutes!” 

They came out of the woodland into a nar- 
row, rutty road, bounded on one side by a low 
stone wall. Winnie scrambled quickly to the 
top of the wall, while Hen sprawled upon the 
grass at its foot, with much puffing of his fat 
cheeks. 

“What’s the idea of the big hurry?” he 
asked, when his breathing was back to normal. 

“Squire Hawkins’ hired man quit him this 
morning, and we’re going to get the job. He 
may give it to us for a while, anyway. I'll 
tell him what a worker you are and how I'll 
superintend you steadily.” 

“The job’ll pay fifteen a month. Seven-fifty 
apiece—hmm! We won’t get rich on that 
not for the first year, anyway. 

“We'll find somethin’ else when that job’s 
finished. I got a scheme, but it needs forty 
bucks to start it goin’.” 

“Forty bucks! Well, shoot. 
anything.” 

“Bill Rogers wants to sell his motorcycle for 
eighty dollars. He’ll take forty down an’ the 
balance in four monthly payments of ten dollars each. If 
we could get the forty, we could buy it, an’ make enough 
with it to pay the balance an’ have some left over.” 

Hen was never a talkative boy. 

“How?” he scoffed. 

“Well, all the folks in Centerton make trips to Maple View 
for things they can’t get here. It’s lots of trouble to some of 
’em, an’ if we took their orders an’ went to Maple View to fill 
’em, we could charge a commission on each delivery. By 
addin’ a home-made side-car to the motorcycle, we can carry 
a pretty big load each trip, It’s only forty-five miles, so we 
could easy make a trip a day.” 

“Sounds all right,” admitted Hen. 
Might’s well be forty thousand.” 

“Tt’s been tried out in other places, an’ proved all right.” 

“Let’s go see the Squire.” 

They crossed a field to the village pike. On the outskirts 
of Centerton was a square, two-storied white house, facing 
the road. Here lived Squire Hawkins, the wealthiest man in 
the county, commonly called ‘‘Squire,”’ because of his dealings 
in mortgages and loans, and his office as justice of the peace 
and notary public. 

The Squire was a large, bald-headed man, with keen, twin- 
kling blue eyes and round red face. He was a bachelor, 
keeping only an elderly sister as housekeeper, and a hired man 
to assist in working his small farm. He was a kind-hearted 
man, as noted for his fondness for boys as for the shrewd- 
ness of his “trades.” 

Winnie and Hen turned in at the Squire’s gate and knocked 
on the door-facing. The door itself was open, and Squire 
Hawkins’ voice came booming out from the room he called 
his office. 

“Walk right in, boys. I’m all of myself this morning.” 

_They found him sitting at his big desk, an opened letter in 
his hand. He whirled around in his chair and faced them, 
his little eyes twinkling from one to the other. 

“What is it?” he inquired. “Got somethin’ to mortgage, 
Oris it Just a friendly call?” 

Winnie stepped forward briskly. 
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He flung a hand out blindly and caught an end of the painting 


“We heard that your hired man had quit an’ we thought 
maybe you’d give us a chance at the job.” One reason for 
the Squire’s popularity with boys was that he never laughed 
at their plans. Now he drew down his face solemnly. 

“You're pretty light for a man’s work.” 


‘T= Squire’s fat sides shook with internal laughter as he 
surveyed Winnie’s thin figure. 

“T’m stronger’n I look,” returned Winnie, his face reddening. 

“No doubt; no doubt. I’m sorry to disappoint you, boys, 
but my nephew Eli, from Lebanon, arrived just in time to 
get the place.” 

He began twisting the letter in his hands, staring at it 
absently, then suddenly looked up at Winnie. 

“‘Winton,”’ he said, “you’ve got the name o’ bein’ the most 
hustlin’ boy in the county, an’ I know Hen Burch’s fatness 
don’t reach up to his head. Maybe I can give you both a job, 
if you’ve no objections to—ghost-huntin’.” 

“Ghost huntin’?” cried the boys. 

“Yep. You know that I bought the old Adamson place 
last year, an’ that I’ve had four renters since, none of ’em 
stayin’ more’n three days. Have you heard the reason?” 

They shook their heads. 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, every one 0’ those families claims the place is 
haunted: Rattlin’ chains, lights flittin’ from window to window, 
even when nobody’s home, footsteps in the walls—all the 
reg’lar ghost-tricks. It’s come to such a pass that I can’t rent 
the place at all. Here!. Read this. It’s from the last tenant.” 

Winnie unfolded the sheet, while Hen waited quietly. It 
was a leaf from a memorandum book, covered with large, 
scrawling letters in a determined hand: For the benefit of 
Hen, Winnie read aloud: 


Dear Sir: 

This is to let you know that I ain’t going to stay in this 
house no longer. I am not a nervus woman but when something 
begins walking up and down a solid wall beside my bed and drafts 
come out of that wall and blow out my candull, it’s more than 





a widow with four children can be expected to put 
up with, say I. 

And that ain’t the worst of it. There’s 
noises in this house that ain’t made by no 
natural means, sech as chains rattling in the 
attic and witches laughing in rooms that’s locked. 
And when a full barrel of cider—the last one, 
too—disap pears out of the cellar, I think it’s time 
to move. You needn’t expect no rent for the 
two nights I been here, neither. 

(Mrs.) Elmira Jenkins. 


“Mrs. Jenkins is a strong-minded woman,” 
said the Squire, when Winnie had finished. 

“But do you believe all that about witch- 
laughs an’ chains rattlin’?’’ demanded Winnie. 

‘An’ would ghosts steal cider?” Hen put in, 
grinning. 

“We-ll, I don’t know. It’s an old house— 
*bout a hundred an’ ten years old—an’ though 
it’s been kep’ in good condition, there’s likely 
to be queer noises, caused by the wind an’ by 
rats in the walls. But here’s my proposition: 

“T’ve got some pretty important business 
on, so I can’t look into this affair right away. 
Now, if you boys’ll investigate an’ settle this 
business, it’ll be worth—” he calculated for 
and instant “‘—twenty dollars.” 

“Tf I understand your proposition,” Hen 
said slowly, “‘you want us to discover just 
what makes these queer noises, an’—” he 
grinned ‘‘—the kind o’ ghosts that have a 
thirst for cider.” 

The Squire was shaken with another internal 
laugh. 

“Just about that,” he chuckled. “By the 
way, I’ve had nine o’ my best Plymouth Rocks 
stole in the last two months. Also, I’ve lost 
hams an’ bacon from the smokehouse. Still, 
I don’t calc’late that ghosts took them.” 

Winnie turned inquiringly to Hen. 

“Are you willin’ to take the job?” 

“Suits me.” 

“Then we'll take you up, Squire. An’ we'll 
want about five dollars expense money. [I'll 
give you an itemized list of expenditures when 
we finish.” 

From a huge brown wallet the Squire drew 
a five-dollar bill and Winnie pocketed it with the careless 
air of one used to large financial deals. 

“Good luck to you,” called the Squire, as they turned into 
the road. 

“First place is Johnson’s hardware store,” announced Win- 
nie, and they turned toward the village. 


T THE store Winnie purchased two strong flashlights. 
“‘What’re you goin’ to do with ’em, Win?” asked Tad 
Johnson, a tow-headed boy, who acted as clerk for his father. 

“We're goin’ huntin’ for gill-hickeys,” replied Hen solemnly, 
before Winnie could answer. 

“Gill-hickeys?” 

“Sure,” said Winnie, who had caught Hen’s wink. “‘They’re 
somethin’ like a doo-gadget, only different. They roost on 
the high branches o’ coughdrop trees. Ever see one?” 

Tad stared at them open-mouthed for an instant, then he 
flushed angrily. 

“Aw, you guys think you’re pretty smart, don’t you? 
Just wait till Nel’ Larson gets done with you, an’ you won’t 
feel so big.” 

“Nel’ knows where we live,” grinned Hen, as they left the 
store. 

Nelson Larson was the son of the village barber. He was 
a year older than Hen and Winnie, but two classes behind 
them in the town academy. This was one reason for his dis- 
like of them. Winnie’s keen wits had caused him discomfort 
more than once, adding to his hatred. He headed a small 
crowd of the tougher boys of fifteen and sixteen, who had once 
spent their evenings in a pool-hall. Since that place had been 
closed by the village council, they were not so often seen 
together. 

The boys passed Nel’, lounging outside his father’s shop. 
He was an overgrown youth, looking older than his sixteen 
years, flashily dressed in a suit he had ordered from a Boston 
mail-order house. Winnie glanced at him curiously as they 
went by, and Nel’ returned a surly stare. 

“He don’t look very happy,” commented Hen, calmly. 

“Prob’ly tryin’ to frame up somethin’ to bother somebody. 
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Well, let him! 
do it again.” 

The village pike ran through the center of the village, and 
the old Adamson place was half a mile out, on the opposite 
side of Centerton from the Squire’s. It was of much the same 
style as the Hawkins house—two-storied and square, with upper 
and lower porches at front and back. The garret formed 
a third story, but these rooms were used only for storage. 


We’ve got the best of him before, an’ we can 


CCORDING to the village tradition, an old sea captain who 
had commanded a privateer during 
the War of 1812, hadsettledin Centerton 
and built the house. Three families had 
owned it since the time of its builder, 
who had left it to a niece. The Adam- 
sons had occupied it for half a century, 
and with the death of the last owner, 
a widow of some means, the house with 
twenty acres of land, had been pur- 
chased by Squire Hawkins. 

It sat a hundred feet back from the 
road, and a five-foot stone wall, with 
spiked top, added to its privacy. Five 
acres of the land belonging 
to the estate were in a big 
lawn around the house. The 
remaining fifteen acres were 
in barnyard, garden and 
rocky, timber-grown pasture 
land. A great red barn stood 
in the barnyard, with out- 
buildings around it. 

The boys had expected to 
find Mrs. Jenkins in the house 
and carried an order from the 
Squire for the key, but she 
had evidently moved out im- 
mediately after writing the 
letter. The doors were locked 
and all the blinds were closed 
and fastened on the inside. 

“She certainly is a careful 
woman,” grumbled Hen, af- 
ter they had tried every door 
and window. 

“She is that. Wait here while I do a little burglarizing.” 

Winnie rolled up his sleeves, thrust the flashlight in a hip 
pocket, and shinned up a post of the back porch. On the 
upper porch the shutters were locked, so he climbed to the 
roof. Once on top of the house he leaned over the eaves and 
smashed a pane of glass in a small garret window. By reach- 
ing through the broken pane he unfastened the catch and 
pushed the window back on its hinges. 

With Hen watching calmly from below, Winnie lowered him- 
self from the eaves, hanging by his hands while he slipped his 
feet inside the window until he sat on the narrow sill, then 
wriggled into the room. 

It was a typical New England garret room, filled with the 
castoff furniture and clothing of several generations. Broken 
chairs were piled against the walls, and old dresses and coats 
hung from the rafters. 

Winnie slipped to the door of the room and opened it noise- 
lessly. A narrow hall ran through the center of the garret, 
ending at the front of the house in a dormer window. Three 
doors opened into this hall on each side. At the end of the 
hall opposite the window a stairway led down to the second 
floor of the house. 


L= most Centerton boys, Winnie wore tennis shoes, or 

“sneakers,” during the summer, so his footsteps were 
soundless on the bare floor. Every room in the garret was 
investigated rapidly, before he descended to the second floor, 
where he looked into each room. Evidently Mrs. Jenkins 
had used nothing but the first floor, for all the upper rooms 
were dusty. 

In the rooms on the lower floor were bits of twine, rags and 
old newspapers, signs of a hasty removal. Winnie grinned to 
himself, as he pictured the good lady’s haste to leave this 
house of rattling chains and ghostly footsteps. 

Having satisfied himself that no one was in the attic, first 
or second floors, Winnie slipped down the cellar stairs, with 
his flashlight throwing a strong beam of light before him. 

The cellar was some twenty feet square, stone-walled and 
cool, even on this sultry June day. A row of covered bins 
occupied one side, all empty. Not a single potato or apple 
remained to show that they had been full but afew hours before. 

A paragraph of Mrs. Jenkins’ letter flashed into his mind: 

“And when a full barrel of cider—the last one, too—dis- 
appéars out of the cellar, I think it’s time to move.” 

He played his light once more around the cellar. As the 
white ray rested on the stairs certain fresh splinters caught his 
eye, and, thrilled by the detective instinct, that is part of 
every boy, he bent down for a closer examination. 

The edges of the steps were bruised, as if a heavy weight 
had been dragged over them. In places where the wood was 
splintered, were white gashes, showing the inner wood. Un- 
doubtedly these marks had been made recently. 

Winnie went up the stairs, into the kitchen. A faintly 
















“When drafts blow out my candle it’s more than a 
widow can stand” 


defined line across the floor led to a window opening into the 
side yard. It needed no great effort to believe that this mark 
had been caused by a barrel rolled across the kitchen floor. 
One thing only puzzled Winnie; the thieves’ method of entering 
the house. Strong oak pins slipped into holes above the lower 
sashes, effectually locking the windows, yet there was no sign 
of violence on any window or door. A careful housewife like 
Mrs. Jenkins would be apt to see to her locks at night. He 
frowned perplexedly, then studied the window more carefully. 

On the outer sill the paint had been rubbed off, and a slight 
rounded furrow was in the 
wood. A faint odor of cider 
clung to this spot. In the 
soft ground beneath the 
window were footprints, 
and he was preparing to 
drop outside and look at 
them more closely, when 
a soft footfall sounded be- 
hind him. 

He whirledaround, throw- 
ing up his flashlight as if it 
were a club, but it was only 
Hen, his shirt and trousers 
sadly rumpled, and a woe- 
begone expression upon his 
rounded face. 

““You’ve been inside for 
half an hour,” he grumbled. 
“T got worried an’ shinned 
up the post. Climbin’ through that 
window I slipped, an’ ripped all the 
hide off my solar-plexum. Find any- 
thing?” 

“Yeh. Here’s where Mrs. Jenkins’ 
cider went: Out this window. See the 
footprints?” 

Hen bent over and stared at the 
footprints, then straightened up with 
a yawn. 

“Um-hmm,” he grunted. ‘What 
you goin’ to do now?” 

“Follow ’em, o’ course. Stay here 
till I get back.” 

He vaulted lightly over the sill 
and started on the trail of the thieves. The tracks led 
diagonally across the side-yard and into the patch of rocky 
woodland behind the house. Twice he lost the trail, and 
found it again, then it vanished in a clearing. The hard 
rock surface offered no hold for prints, and Winnie turned 
back to the house. 

There he found Hen, seated comfortably on the window-sill, 
his fat face as blank as a Chinese icol’s, as usual. 

“Find anything? he asked. 

“Nope. Tracks disappeared on the rocks back there. If 
it hadn’t been for that, we could ’a’ caught the cider thieves, 
even if we don’t lay the ghosts.” 

An’ you didn’t find anything that'd tc!l you who the thieves 
were?” : 

Winnie turned and glared at him. 

“Didn’t I just éell you I didn’t? Maybe you're tryin’ to 
kid me.” 

Hen turned his eyes upward, innocently. 

“No, I ain’t kiddin’ you. I thought maybe you knew an’— 
I wouldn’t have to éell you.” 

“Do you mean that you know who they are?” 

“Well, I’m sure o’ two of ’em, anyway.” 

Winnie stared stupidly at Hen, his mouth hanging open in 
astonishment. 

“Who are they?” he finally managed to ask. 

“Nel’ Larson an’ Tad Johnson. There’s five in all, but 
I don’t know the others.” 

He climbed carefully to the ground, taking great pains to 
avoid stepping on the footprints. Squire Hawkins had been 
right when he said that Hen’s fatness was not in his. brain. 

“There!” 

His pointing finger indicated the print of a long, narrow 
shoe, with extremely sharp-pointed toe. 

“‘There’s nobody in town that’s got a pair o’ those tooth- 
pick toes except——”’ 

“Nel’ Larson!” finished Winnie excitedly. 

‘Beside those prints, there’s three pair o’ square-toed shoes 
an’ a pair o’ sneakers.” 

“How do you know Tad’s from the others?” 

“That’s easy: This pair o’ heels have stars made in hob- 
nails. Remember that when we went into the store this after- 
noon Tad was sittin’ with his feet on the counter?” 

“No, I didn’t look at him.” 

“JT did. I noticed that he had stars in the bottom of each 
heel.” 

Winnie grabbed Hen’s hand and solemnly pumped it up 
and down. 

“T sure take off my hat to you, Hen,” he said. “I don’t 
see how Fenimore Cooper ever left you out of his books. A 
little red paint and you’d have made a lovely Indian!” 

“Peanuts! You’re just jealous. Well, what’s to do?” 

“Well, you watch the house while I trot home for somethin’ 


9”? 


toeat. I don’t like the idea o’ both of us leavin’. 
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‘All right. “You can make it home an’ back in an hour, 
and that leaves us a couple o’ hours daylight to get ready for 
the ghosts. How about blankets?” 

“Don’t need ’em. There’s a bunch o’ quilts in the attic, 
We'll use them.” 


INNIE tightened his belt and set out at a dog-trot for 
home. When he was out of sight, Hen started on the 
trail left by Nel’ Larson and his gang. 

When he reached the rocky clearing where Winnie had lost 
the trail, he circled around until. he found a bruised place in 
the bark of a small tree, where the barrel of cider had ap. 
parently struck the tree-trunk. 

By means of broken undergrowth and slight traces on the 
ground, Hen followed the trail until it ended in a clump of 
bushes, growing against a low cliff. He pulled aside the 
bushes, revealing a narrow iron door, with a small padlock 
fastening a hasp on the side. 

For a moment he could do nothing but stare stupidly at this 
secret door, which bore unmistakable signs of age. Thea, 
recovering from his surprise, he made a closer examination. 

The long, hammered-iron hinges, dripping with oil, were 
unmistakably very old. But the padlock was of the cheap 
variety seen in five-and-ten-cent-stores. It was a flimsy 
affair, and two blows with a rock smashed it to pieces. 

The door swung back silently at Hen’s push, showing the 
mouth of a black passage. Guided by the ray of his flashlight, 
Hen stepped into the tunnel and closed the door behind him. 

When Winnie returned with anold haversack filled with food, 
he whistled the accustomed signal. There was no answer, 
so he began to spread the supper on a newspaper, in an attic 
room. He was not worried by Hen’s absence, for he knew his 
fat companion’s fondness for prowling around in queer places, 

He had put out the food—boiled ham, bread and butter, 
cookies, pickles, apple-pie and milk, when a sneeze came from 
a dark corner, and Hen stepped over to the improvised table. 

It was Hen, but his own mother would have had trouble in 
recognizing him, so coated with dust and cobwebs was he. 

“‘Where you been? How’d you get in here, ’thout my seein’ 
you?” demanded Winnie. : 

“Came in through the wall,”” mumbled Hen, manufacturing 
a sandwich from a slice of bread and a pickle. 

Winnie stepped toward him threateningly. 

“Don’t be funny, you—you baby elephant. Quit eatin’ 
an’ answer me! How’d you get in? I was standin’ in front 
o’ the door.” 

“Through the wall.” 

He grinned, dodging a kick to the shins, then touched a nail- 
head in the wall behind him. At his touch, a section of the 
paneling slid back noiselessly. 

Winnie played the ray of a flashlight into the dark cavity 
behind the secret panel, and saw a ladder-like stair in the 
thick wall. It led downward into pitch darkness. With 
Hen at his heels, still munching calmly upon his sandwich, 
Winnie descended the stair. Cleverly hidden peepholes gave 
glimpses into the rooms on cach floor, from the garret down to 
the first floor. 

The stairs ended in a tiny, plank walled room barely four 
feet square. Apparently, this was “Trail’s End,” but Hen, 


* having let Winnie gape for a moment, moved over to a corner 


and stamped upon a certain plank. With a dull grinding 
sound, uncanny in that place, one of the walls slid sideway, 
revealing a yawning tunnel. A damp, chill draft swept in. 

‘Where does it lead?” whispered Winnie staring wide-eyed 
down the dark passage. 

“‘To an iron door in that low cliff, in the clump o’ bushes, 
back o’ the house. Guess old Cap’n Foxwell did it, when the 
house was built. They do say he was afraid o’ bein’ arrested 
by the Government, as a pirate. He could’ve got out by this 
passage without bein’ seen.” 

“T s’pose so. Did you find all this while I was gone?” 

“Yeh. Just stumbled onto the door. Funny thing about 
that door,” he added looking significantly at Winnie. 

“What was that?” 

“Tt had a padlock on it. ’S funny—the door looked a 
hundred years old; padlock was 1926 model. . . . ’S funny— 
saw some 0’ those padlocks in Johnson’s store this afternoon.” 

Winnie looked at Hen for a moment, then a slow grin came 
to his face. He did a noiseless jig. 

“Hen,” he whispered, when he had calmed down, “we got 
those ghosts sewed up in a sack!” 

“Maybe,” grunted his companion, “but that’s got nothin’ 
to do with supper. Let’s eat!” 

“Ina little! Let’s try out these walls first. Maybe there’s 
some more secret doors.” 


yw his heavy jackknife he began to tap sharply on the 
walls of the room. Aftera moment, Hen became infected 
and followed his example. The boards of the wall opposite 
the passage gave forth a dull, booming sound when the knife- 
handle struck them, and Winnie began pressing every nail 
head within reach. As he pressed the sixth, there was a slight 
click, and a perfectly matched door swung creakingly inward, 
exposing another tunnel. 

Stopping only to locate the spring on the tunnel side of 
the door, the boys hastened down the passage. It was about 
ten feet long, roofed and walled with heavy timber, and lead- 
ing into a large, stone-walled, stone-floored room. 


May 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


N THE center of this room stood a small pool table and 

a rickety cue-rack leaned against the wall. In one corner 
was the barrel of cider taken from Mrs. Jenkins’s cellar, in 
another was a gasoline-stove, beside it a rude cupboard 
made of a box with rough shelves inserted. In this cupboard 
were part of a side of bacon, a ham, several dozen eggs and 
a bucket of lard. Both hams and bacon bore the Squire’s 
‘Circle H” branded on the skin. 

Hen was exploring the trash-box, and he held up a handful 
of Plymouth Rock feathers for Winnie’s inspection. 

‘““There’s a bunch o’ picked chicken bones here, too,” he 
grunted, “‘those ghosts have been livin’ pretty high.” 

“Well, what’ll we do?” asked Winnie. ‘See the Squire?” 

“Might as well, but let’s eat supper now. There’s lots of 
time.” 

They ate silently for a while. Hen sat facing the cold, 
empty fireplace of the great living-room. Above the long, 
ornate marble mantel was a dim painting—a rakish schooner 
racing away from a square-rigged frigate which fired its bow- 
chasers at the smaller vessel. Since the schooner flew the 
Stars and Stripes and the frigate the Union Jack, it was prob- 
able that this was a scene from old Cap’n Foxwell’s privateering 
days. The picture was not painted upon canvas, but—as 
Hen noticed when he got up for a closer view—upon a close- 
grained dark wood, now almost black—where it was unpainted 
—from age. 

“Look at that cannon-ball flyin’ through the air toward the 
schooner!’ said Winnie, who had followed Hen to the fireplace. 

“Cannon-ball your eye!” scoffed Hen. “That’s a seagull!” 

“No such thing! It’s a cannon-ball!” 

“Seagull!”’ and Henclimbed upon the mantel fora closer view. 

At some time in the old house’s past, a corner had been 
broken from the great marble slab that formed the mantel. 
The fragment had been cemented in place, but under Hen’s 
weight, it snapped again. He flung a hand out blindly and 
caught an end of the painting. But it slipped under his pull 
and he landed on hands and knees on the floor. As he stood 
up, Winnie gave a shrill, excited whoop. 

“There!” he cried. 

There was a neat little cupboard above the mantel, for which 
the painting made a sliding door. And in the cupboard was 
a small iron box. In faded letters upon its front was the 
legend—J edediah Foxwell, 1809. 

“Treasure!” They gasped the word together. 

Winnie leaped like a cat to the mantel and lifted the little 
box. Carefully he handed it down to Hen, who placed it on 
the floor. It was locked, but Winnie flung down a stumpy 
iron key which had lain beside it in the cupboard. 

Hen’s fingers trembled as he turned the key in the lock. 
He flung back the lid and his face fell. Nothing but old papers, 
yellow and musty. 

“Shucks! I thought it’d be full o’ di’monds or gold pieces— 
Spanish doubloons,”’ he complained. 

“JT didn’t. Too light. Well, let’s put her back and get 
on the job. I'll go down and get the Squire.” 

Hen announced himself for a trip to the village and de- 
manded twenty cents from the expense account. 
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‘‘Want to get another padlock,” he explained. “Put it on 
the door, an’ they won’t know they’re caught. Those cheap 
locks are all alike, so Tad’s key’ll fit the new lock.” 

“Now, where’ll we meet you?” 

“Back o’ the barn. Be there in an hour.” 

Hen was not a rapid runner, but he plugged away doggedly, 
until the lights of the village were directly in front of him. 
On the outskirts of the town he slowed to a walk, to avoid 
attracting attention. 

Tad was perched on the counter in the hardware store, 
talking to Mr. Johnson, when Hen entered. Mr. Johnson 
came forward and nodded at the boy. 

“‘T want one o’ those ten-cent locks,” said Hen, laying a 
dime on the counter, and ignoring Tad’s glare. 

Mr. Johnson shifted his pipe to the corner of his mouth and 
pulled down a large card of the padlocks. As Hen had ob- 
served before, all were alike, so he jerked one from the card, 
slipped it into his pocket and left the store. 

Half a block farther was the ice-cream parlor and here Hen 
imbibed an ice-cream soda, then tightened his belt for the 
run back to the house. Back at the iron door he snapped the 
padlock on the hasp, tossed the broken lock into the bushes, 
and walked back to the barn, where he settled himself to wait 
for Winnie and the Squire. 

The sun was down, and the gray of twilight was in the sky. 
Hen was not a nervous boy, but the silence of the deserted 
place made him a trifle creepy as he sat with his back against 
the wall of the barn. 

Then he saw a little party coming across the field toward 
him and recognized the Squire and Winnie in the lead. 
Behind them were Fred Grimes, whose farm adjoined the 
Squire’s, and a tall, rawboned young man, whom Hen decided 
was Eli Hawkins, the Squire’s nephew. All the men carried 
shotguns. 

“Well, Hen,” said the Squire, with a fit of his internal 
laughter, ‘‘ Winnie tells me you’ve about captured the ghosts.” 

“‘Looks that way, sir,” replied Hen, grinning calmly. 

“Now let’s have a little council o’ war. Winnie’s got a 
scheme up his sleeve, an’ I want to hear it.” 

Winnie wasted no time in explaining his plan, but Hen 
slipped quietly from the circle and entered the barn. 

‘“‘Here’s the idea,’’ said Winnie. ‘The gang’ll come in the 
door out there, an’ go up the passage to the house. We'll 
come in right after ’em an’ catch ’em in the room under the 
house. If they hear us followin’, they may make a break up 
the stairway in the wall, an get out through the panel into the 


attic. So we’ll put a man with a shotgun on guard in the 
attic, to stop any of ’em comin’ that way. How’s that, 
Squire?” 


“Listens good to me—what’s that?” 

There was the sound of a scuffle in the barn, then Hen’s 
voice came to them. 

“Come on in an’ gi’ me a hand.” 

They rushed into the barn, and by the light of Winnie’s 
flashlight beheld Hen, sitting on something. 

“‘What’re you doin’, Hen?” cried Winnie. 

“ Sittin’ on Tad Johnson,” replied Hen calmly. 
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He rose and Tad got slowly to his feet. 

‘‘What’s the meanin’ o’ this, Tad?” demanded the Squire 
sternly. 

Tad looked at him sulkily, but made no answer. 

“T heard a little noise in here,” explained Hen, “so I sneaked 
inside, an’ run into Tad. Guess he must’ve followed me out 
from town. He was just makin’ a break for the road when 
I collared him.” 

“‘What’ll we do with him?” asked Grimes, glaring at Tad. 

“Put him up in the attic with the guard,” proposed Hen. 
The Squire nodded agreement. 

“‘Good idee, Hen. We’ll leave Eli up there to watch that 
door, an’ he can keep an eye on*Tad, at the same time.” 

Hen guided Eli to the room containing the secret panel, and 
the hired man settled himself comfortably against the wall, 
his shotgun across his knees, with Tad sitting glumly ina corner 
across from him. 

“‘He’s a desperate guy,” warned Hen. “Don’t let himescape.”’ 

“Don’t worry, son,” drawled Eli, grimly. “I'll keep him 
closer’n a brother.” 


HE others were seated in a clump of bushes, fifty yards 
from the door in the cliff, when Hen joined them. Fred 
Grimes was talking to the Squire. Grimes was a short, heavy- 
set man, with a face as hard as granite. His stinginess and 
hard dealing were well-known throughout the neighborhood. 
““Somebody’s goin’ to pay me for the chickens I been losin’,”’ 
he was growling. ‘Or I’ll see what the law can do.” 

“‘T think the boys’ fathers will settle,” replied Squire Haw- 
kins, easily. ‘Especially if we promise to keep this affair 
quiet. Are you willin’ to shut your head about it?” 

“Nobody never accused me o’ bein’ a newspaper,” retorted 
Grimes, sourly. ‘‘My tongue ain’t double-ended on ary end. 
All I want’s my money an’ there’ll be nothin’ more said.” 

The woods were dark now; it was impossible to see objects 
ten feet away. The little group sat silently, waiting. Hen 
and Winnie crouched close together, and little thrills of ex- 
citement played up and down their spines. 

“Talk about huntin’ lions,’ muttered Winnie, his lips close 
to Hen’s ear. ‘I know just how those hunters feel.” 

“Sh!” whispered the Squire, and they listened tensely. 

At the edge of the woods a twig snapped sharply. Then 
came a murmur of voices, and a low laugh. 

‘Nel’ Larson!” grunted Hen. 

A chicken squawked feebly and Mr. Grimes half-rose, 
muttering angrily beneath his breath. Another laugh sounded 
from the darkness. 

““Won’t old Grimes rave in the mornin’”—it was Nel’s 
voice—“ when he finds two more hens gone?”’ 

‘‘Where’s Tad?” inquired another voice, belonging to Sam 
Evans, a tough youth of the lower village. 

“Guess he’ll be out after a while,”’ replied Nel’, “‘I didn’t 
see him in the village. Lucky I got the other key, else we’d 
have to smash the lock.” 

“Too bad the Widder Jenkins moved out,” laughed Fred 
Evans. 

(Continued on page 57) 
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“Labby” of the Laboratory 


" OU fellows make me tired with all this bunk 
about baseball being scientific,” declared Edward 
Morehouse Fields, nicknamed “Labby” by his 
companions at Pike City High School. “It’s about 

as scientific as leap-frog and not quite as good exercise.” 

“Oh, Labby, you’re crazy!” the boys cried. “‘ You’ve kept 
your nose in those old laboratory messes until they’ve addled 
your brain.” 

“‘Maybe,” returned Labby, “but since I came here last fall 


and took up special lab- 


By Frank Farrington 
Illustrated by Edward Shults 


‘Throw the ball to Labby!” they shouted. ‘Shoot it 
down to second!” The pitcher snapped the ball to first base. 
The first baseman, with elaborate care, tossed it toward Labby 
who caught it awkwardly on the bound, throwing it weakly 
toward third base. 

The third baseman threw back to second.. Labby put out his 
bare right hand. Hestopped the ball, but it stung his hand and 
fell to the ground, rolled away and was picked up by the short- 
stop. The crowd laughed as Labby ruefully looked at his hand. 





oratory work outside of 
my regular senior classes, 
I’ve got enough chemistry 
so I’m going to have a po- 
sition in the big Green- 
wich Commercial Labora- 
tory when school is out. 
If I’d played baseball all 
my spare time, I would 
have been looking for a 
vacation job as_ time- 
keeper on a construction 
gang, or maybe as one of 
those bell ringers, going 
around peddling dust 
mops and furniture pol- 
ish. If that’s being crazy, 
I’m glad I’m a lunatic.” 

“That’s all right for 
you,” said Chick Frazier, 
captain of the baseball 
team. “You couldn't 
play ball anyway because . 
you don’t know anything 
about it, but a lot of fel- 
lows get just as much out 
of baseball as you get out 
of puttering with test 
tubes and blow pipes. If 
you were to try baseball 
once, you’d soon find out 
where the science comes 
in.” 

“Science your gran’- 
mother!” retorted Labby. 
“Anybody that’s quick 
with his feet and hands 
and. knows. which is first 
base could go out and play a pretty good game of ball.” 

‘Well, then, here’s your invitation to join our merry band 
to-morrow afternoon when we play a seven inning game with 
the scrubs,” Chick told him. ‘You can have any position 
you want‘on the scruk team. I suppose you’d like to pitch 
or catch—or maybe you’re so quick on your feet that you 
could do both.” 

“I’m fairly quick getting ’round,” admitted Labby, “but 
if it’s all the same to you, I guess I’ll-play back.of the pitcher 
at what you call second base: where the pitcher can stop the 
balls before they get to me.” 

“Weakening a little on being quick enough with your hands 
to grab ’em as they go by,” said Chick derisively. ‘Maybe 
your idea is a good one, but it doesn’t show any too much 
knowledge of the game. Second base is a pretty important 
position.” 

Labby did not back down and‘when the game was. called 
on’the following afternoon, he trotted out to second base in 
a borrowed uniform, having avoided practise before the game 
because he said he didn’t want them to claim he was admitting 
after all that practise was necessary. *' 

Chick had arranged with the captain of the scrub team to 
let Labby have his way, and a crowd was on hand to see the 
fun.; 

The regulars took the first bat and they were retired without 
getting a man farther than first base. The.scrub team had 
the“substitute pitcher who was usually eficctive for four or 
fivetinnings. 

Not a ball was thrown to Labby nor did a batted ball come 
his way. 

, Being/at the foot of the batting list he went into the field 
at the opening of the second inning without having taken any 
more part in the game than he would’have taken if sitting on 
the\bleachers.* No scores had been made. 

That.condition, however, could not continue. The students 
along the side lines were clamoring to have Labby given a 
chance. The whole school knew by now that he had made 
fun of baseball and had said that anybody could play who was 
quick with his hands and feet. 


pert see Met, 
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Labby had no time to think. The ball hit his glove squarely and stuck 


Then the pitcher faced the first batter who was being urged 
by the boys to “‘Slam it down to second base.” 

The. third ball was knocked up for.a pop fly between short 
and second base and Labby ran all the way around the short- 
stop while the latter caught the ball. 


HE,second batter hit the ball fairly for a three-base hit. 

Labby took: no part in the. play. The third batter hit 
a fast grounder right over second base and all Labby did was 
to watch it go by from his position ten or twenty feet away. 
This let in one run and left a runner on second base. Twice 
the pitcher threw to second to hold the runner there and each 
time the shortstop on signal covered the base and Labby looked 
on and the crowd guyed him. The next batter was thrown 
out at first and the runner from second nailed him in his 
attempt to get to third. Three men out. 


In the lastiof the second inning Labby came to bat with 


one man out...He took ‘his place at the plate. The first 
ball’ was intentionally a fast close one, just over the inside 
corner. Labby backed away so far that the crowd roared 
and even the umpire laughed as he called the strike.:' The 
next ball was a’wide-out-curve and Labby swung at it, full 
force, whirled clear around and sat down on the plate amid 
further roars. ; 

He refused the, next two: balls, standing back as if afraid. 
With the count two strikes and three balls, he determined to 
rt next ‘one and. vindicate himself. The best he did was 


to get in the way of a “floater” and get it in the ribs. . The 
umpire sent him down to first base, rubbing his side. 
The next batter hit over shortstop for two. bases. It was 


only the coacher’s urging that made Labby run to second and 
when the second baseman yelled.at him, “Go back! Go 
back!” he turned and ran back’ toward first base as hard as 
he could go, meeting and passing the other runner who was on 


4 his way to second with no thought of Labby returning. The 


crowd of school-boys.rolled on the ground along the side lines 
as they gave way to yells of laughter over the mix-up. When 
the ball was thrown in from the outfield, there was Labby 
“safe” on first and the other runner occupying second base. 


The second baseman called for the ball and touched the 
runner and threw to first base where Labby was also touched 
and both men were claimed to be out. The umpire was plainly 
in a quandary. “They can’t both be out,” said he. ‘One 
of ’em’s got a right to be somewhere but I’ll be darned if I 
know which one or where. I don’t know but both of ’em have 
a right to be somewhere.” 

The players of both sides crowded around the umpire and 
the second baseman called for the ball and touched his base 
with it, claiming that 
Labby was forced out. 

“But how could he be 
forced out?” demanded 
the scrub captain. “There 
isn’t any runner behind 
him.” 

“Well, it’s a new one on 
me,” the umpire ad- 
mitted. “I never saw ’em 
running both ways at 
once before. I’m going to 
call that runner on second 
base out for running by 
his signals. I don’t know 
whether either of ’em’s 
out or not by the rules. 
They both ought to be, 
but I'll give Labby an- 
other chance.” 

Labby was standing 
quietly on first base, a 
puzzled frown on his face; 
plainly wondering what it 
was all about. The next 
batter was struck out.and 
the side retired and Labby 
returned to second base. 

Two men struck"out in 
this first of the third in- 
ning and the third batter 
hit a ground ball straight 
toward Labby who got in 
front of it and managed to 
stop it with the aid of 
feet and hands, only to 
drop it when he tried to 
throw it. But the runner 
was slow and counted on 
Labby missing the ball so Labby was able to field it to first 
for a put out. 

Then there was great cheering and shouting, for Labby had 
at last made a successful play and by this time the crowd: was 
largely rooting for him. 

The scrub team managed to get one run in their half of the 
third inning and the regulars gained the lead with a run in the 
fourth, made because of an error by Labby who let his only 
chance, a liner, go through his hands without more than 
touching them. 

Thescrubs went out in one, two, three, order in the fourth, and 
the regulars did little better in the fifth. They did not score. 

The score was 2—1 in favor of the regular team as the scrubs 
came to bat in the last of the fifth. Labby was the first man up 
and he managed to get his bat weakly in front of the ball for 
what would have been called a bunt if he had done it inten- 
tionally: . He-reached first safely because of his fast running. 

“Steal second on the first pitched ball,’”’ the coacher told him. 

Labby ran. It seemed as if he started so soon that the 
pitcher would turn-and throw him out, but the pitcher could 
not stop his motion without a balk and Labby reached second 
base without even having to slide. 

A long single brought him home with a run, tying the score, 
2—2. That ended the scoring and the regular team came to 
bat at the beginning of the sixth with determination in their 
eyes and with instructions from their captain, Chick Frazier, 
to “line ’em out!” “Let’s go,” he said. ‘We've fooled 
long enough.” 





HE first batter hit toward third base and beat it out. 

The next two hit safely and one run came in. The next 
batter got a base on balls and the bases were full. A little 
single scored another run and a wild pitch let in a third and 
the score was 5—2 and none out. The regular team continued 
to hit and soon the bases were full again and still none out. 
Thus far no hit had happened to come near Labby and no one 
dared throw the ball to him for fear of the worst. Then came 
Chick himself to bat with a grin on his face and his eyes on 

(Concluded on page 47) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


What’s New in the News 





Sa ee i a ails de oem eee ern: ake “atk ‘ ™ ne Bi atsialhaidnalni 1» siti amcseatat il iii 
[THESE Philadelphia boys were awarded prizes for the best books of notes taken during the ERNEST MARCOUILLER, Chicago schoolboy, has made a model airplane which releases 
meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. (Left to right) G. J. a parachute during its flight. Safety first even in miniaturel Our stock in his idea goes up 
Dunlap, F. G. Raysbrook II, Oscar H. Schuck, third, second and first respectively 





EORGE K. BAKER, sixteen years old, at the console (COUT FRANK KINGAARD, who obtained the story of George ONALD POTTER, a Boy Scout of England, is receiv- 
of the organ of St. Peter’s Church, Bronx, N. Y., is Young’s Catalina Channel swim for us in March, is the star re- ing orders from all parts of his country for specimens 
probably the youngest official organist in the country porter of the Boy Scout Press Association of Los Angeles of his remarkable wood-carvings. Carving a name for himself 








Nae’ 


ALPH THOMPSON is here supporting the largest ENRY COMSTOCK, son of Enos B. Comstock, one of the most popular artists ANIEL RUDGE, messenger boy, recently came 

sponge ever taken near Key West, Fla. A few of Boys’ Lire, shows several model locomotives he made entirely from tin cans over from London to deliver $25,000 worth of 

buckets of water would certainly soak him on the head and solder. Even the wheels are can tops with the spokes punched out master records of Beethoven compositions. A record 
making as well as a record-breaking trip 





es Mie ig ‘8 j i. 
UTT MOSSMAN, age nineteen, of Eldora, Ill., receives the congratu- C j OMENIC ALBERGO, East Boston boy, and his model of the famous 
lations of Frank Jackson, fifty-four, whom he defeated in Chicago for of Worcester, Mass., with the 17% 1b. racing fisherman schooner Mayflower which is complete down to the 
the horseshoe pitching championship of the world lake trout he caught unaided by even a net smallest detail. Sort of smacks of the sea 
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Told Around the Campfire 


BOYS’ LIFE 


Talked Out of His Bear 


7 ERE goes tor a story.’ 
Chorus of, Oh, good! Fine! Bullee! and 
twenty boys began to snuggle around the fire, 

wriggling into comfortable positions. 

The Scoutmaster leaned on his heavy stick, the cudgel of 
the afternoon’s hike, and waited until the ow-get-off-my-hands 
and the shove-over-Louie-you-big-bums had died to a con- 
tented and only occasional murmur not unlike the qua-qua 
noises made by chickens on the roost; then he looked around 
the ring of fire-lit, attentive faces, and began. 


TOW I want you boys to use your imaginations and just 
come along with me into a new country. Away we go, 
right into the heart of northeastern Canada. Muskegs, trim 
little lakes and roaring rivers. Things that ought to be there 
like the bears and the moose and the blue-berries, and things 
that ought not, like the mosquitoes and the black flies. Oh, 
yes, and portages. 

Forest all around and little cutting ever done. The trees 
just get old and topple over and lie there while their grand- 
children grow up all around. Makes kind of a jumbled mass 
of it and hard to get through on foot. 

But Tony and I didn’t care about that. Windfall bothered 
us but little. We had a cance, a blue canvas canoe, and we 
rode the water. Creek Cote, Lake Croche, Riviere Vermillion 
—ha, we dipped our paddles in them all. We had a fine 
balloon silk outfit furnished us too, and a large brass badge 
apiece. We were Forest Rangers, Tony and I, with five 
hundred square miles of district to cover up there in the 
wilds. And I want to tell you, boys, we liked our job. 

Full powers of Justice of Peace and a salary. Wild life all 

about us and adventure beckoning around every bend. Kind 
of nice, we thought, to be paddling along the rivers. 
. And sometimes we’d hear a dull roar and come to a place 
where the river disappeared. Trees dropped out of sight too. 
A falls! Too big to jump, so we’d have to load the whole 
outfit on our backs and portage around. 

Tough on the passengers. One 
would take the pack and the other 
the canoe. You just turn it bottom 
side up over your heads so that it 
rests on the paddles on your shoulders 
and walk off with it, looking for all 
the world like a big bug. 

Well, that canoe became water- 
soaked and muddy and we had all 
we could do to stagger along with 
it; and say! how those paddles did 
gall our shoulders and how hot it 
would get under there. Then along 
would come one of those pesky mos- 
quitoes, sneak up under, size things 
up, go out and yell, ““Come on fel- 
lows, he can’t use his hands,” and 
they’d swarm in. Boys, I tell you, 






















I had all I could do to 
keep from snickering 


By F. J. Mosher 
Illustrated by Francis J. Rigney 


they had a fellow. Then when things were about as bad as 
they could be, BANG! the end of the canoe would bump 
into a tree and your poor shoulders——. 

Of course when you got to the other end of the portage and 
dumped it off and killed about fifty mosquitoes and lay with 
your face in the copl water and drank; and thought about 
all you had to do was to squat down and paddle, you felt 
like a prince 

Kind of like the fellow who whacked himself on the head 
with a hammer saying, “I do it because it feels so good when 
I stop.” But just the same, carrying that “peach basket” 
wasn’t popular and we took our turns at it. 

One afternoon found us bucking the current of the upper 
water of the Windago River. The big Chute Rapids were 
roaring just ahead, so we watched for the white blazes 
on the fir trees that marked the foot of the portage and 
turned in. 

A surprise awaited us. There piled high on the ground at 
the take-off was a great quantity of provisions and camp 
duffel. Funny. Of course ther: was always some travel on 
the river, an occasional runner-of-the-woods, or a survey 
party and the like. But none of them would use the things 
we saw. Say, who in the SAM HILL was breaking their 
backs carting around the wilds of Canada, baker’s bread, 
canned fruit, folding bath tubs, jelly in little glasses? 

Tony and I stood wondering. Also watering our mouths. 
After six months of sourdough biscuits, think of toast and 
jelly. Wowie! 

Next we heard the thud of oil-tanned mocs and the sigh 
of heavy breathing and here came a man just doubled over 
under his pack. He staggered up to the pile, twisted out 
of the tump-line and let his load drop, kachunk. We looked 
at his red sash and taking him for French began thinking up 
a greeting in that dialect. But he shook the sweat out of 
his eyes and said bad words in good English. 

“Traveling kind of heavy,” remarked Tony by way of in- 
troducing ourselves. 

“Huh, third trip to-day.”’ He stretched his neck to free it 
from the ache of the tump-line. ‘‘ By the Red-Rough Roaring, 
I’m all wore out apacking.” 

We gave him sympathetic nods and straightway he sat 
down on the edge of the pile and toldus his tale of 
suffering. 

Seems he was Jim, a Maine guide and sort of up against a 
shenanigan. Up here with a rich New York banker by the 
name of, well, you might recognize the name. A scout is 
courteous. Let’s call him Brown. 

You see, Jim had been his guide for years in the Adirondacks. 
They had shipped up to Lake St. John and were going to 
paddle out on the St. Maurice River. They were camped 
now at the lake right at the upper end of the portage. 

“Won’t be no wagons waitin’ to move our stuff on the 
carries,” Jim had cautioned him and explained over and over 
the necessity of going light. This was Brown’s idea of going 
light. 









“T have to carry it all,” wailed Jim; “takes me three days 
to make a portage and by that time he’s ready to go again. 
Even brought a bear trap,” here his voice broke and went 
way up high; “caught a bear and now I'll have to pack it, 
too.” J 

Why, he claimed that they had enough grub to feed ten 
men and every fancy camp article manufactured. And he 
got so worked up about it (and I don’t blame him) that he 
grabbed a loaf of bread and chucked it out into the spruce 
trees as far as he could. ‘One less to pack,” said he. 

Boys, I'll tell you something if you won’t laugh. A fellow 
who looked something like me went back and got that loaf. 
Uh, huh, dropped his pack when that Jim fellow got ahead 
and sneaked back half the length of the portage. 

Well, we picked a nice little spot on the lake not far from 
Brown’s camp and pitched our tent. We made a bough bed 
about a foot thick and began to think about trolling for a fat 
old trout to plank on a birch stick. 

But first we’d perform our official duty. We were supposed 
to talk with every one we met, caution them about their camp 
fires and get their names and addresses down in our diary. 
Tony and I sort of liked this and always made it a rule to be 
as pleasant as possible and get their good-will and make 
them interested in being careful. 


E GOT our smiles all ready and strolled over to Mr. 

Brown’s camp. Say, Jim had it about right. By the 
look of the things we saw around, he had everything in the 
sporting catalogue. He even lived in two tents; but not at 
the same time, for he came out of only one. 

A gray-haired man, sober and quiet—you could see he was 
somebody at home; but here, he was sadly out of his element 
—a great greenhorn. 

He made us welcome, seemed really glad to meet us; and 
gave serious attention to our fire instructions. He took down 
our names and addresses, too, so he could send us magazines 
and reading matter next winter. He said he wanted to talk 
with a couple of young fellows like us who lived right up here 
and who must know all about it. 

Made us feel kind of big and Tony and I had it sized up 
that he fell for our brass badges; but now I think he was just 
a decent chap and wanted to be nice to us. He asked us to 
stay and have supper with him. Did we accept? Did we? 
Jams and pickles and cookies and all kinds of fancy goodies. 
I ask you—did the little ducky-daddle swim? 

Say, boys, that Jim was some cook. You ought to have 
seen him do his stuff. I mean, he had everything on the fire 
at once. He didn’t cook one thing and let is stand and get 
cold while he cooked another. No siree. When he said, 
“Come and get it” it was ready and all done to a turn, the 
French fries, the biscuits, the brown gravy, the bear steak— 
the bear steak. 

How many of you have ever eaten bear steak? Like it? 
Well, I’m like you; I don’t like an old bear so well, but this 
one was young; like pork it was. And Jim had stuck holes 
in it and threaded it through with strips of bacon 
and onion. Now there was a knockout. 

You get middling fair appetites up there fooling 
around in a canoe. And it seemed like the more we 
ate the better it tasted. We thought it was cookies 
we wanted, a treat of something different, like jam 
and baker’s bread. It wasn’t. It was bear steak— 
nice cub bear steak that grew right up there in the 
muskegs. 

Tony just raved about it. And when he got to our 
camp, kept looking over at the carcass where it hung 
on the gamble stick between two aspens. The light of 
the other fire fell on it and made it stand out. 

“Wish we could get one like that,” he said more 
than once. 

“Me, too, Tony! And I'd like to try baking some 
with beans in the old bean hole.” 

“Um!” said Tony, rubbing his stomach, “heap 
good.” 

He looked at the bear, “Say, I feel sorry for Jim, 
it’s a shame he’s got to lug that thing around too.” 

He looked at the bear, “‘Say, Jim’s going down to the 
other end of the portage to sleep with the stuff.” 

He looked at the bear, “Say, I’ve got a good mind 
to talk that dude out of his bear, and be gone before 
his guide gets back in the morning.” 

That Tony had lots of gall! Take his bear away! 
That got me started, “Yes, you will. I’d like to make 
you a little bet on that.” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“What’ll you bet! What’ll you bet!” 

“What’ll you bet.” That was Tony all over. 
Generally we bet doing the dishes or getting up and 
building the fire in the morning. This time I made it 
pretty strong. I knew he couldn’t win. “T’ll bet you 
the next three days of portaging that canoe.” 

“Done, you poor boob. Say, you’re sure going to 
have to tote that peach basket. Just think of that 
Cascade portage with all the windfall in it!” 

“Yes, dear Tony! Think of it. There'll be you, 
fighting mosquitoes and bumping into trees. Talk 
him out.” 

““Ssh—here he comes.” 

ME: BROWN accepted an invitation to a seat 

at our fire, and we looked at the flames and 
talked. My, it was pretty with the big full moon 
hanging over the lake and the air so still and nippy. 

I didn’t enjoy it; I was on pins and needles. It 
would be just like that Tony to start something. 
You know how it is. If you’re expecting to do some- 
thing yourself, even if it is rather cheeky it doesn’t 
bother you so much, but if you’re waiting for the 
other fellow to begin you get nervous. 

But Tony didn’t try anything. He seemed to have 
given it up; just sat there not saying very much and 
looking over his shoulder every now and then. 

The rascal! 

Pretty soon Mr. Brown began to look too. (When you’re 
on the street to-morrow just start looking up at the sky and 
see what happens). 

“Are you looking for Jim? He’s gone.’ 

“No,” said Tony looking quickly away just as though he 
had been caught at something. 

The talk went back to the difference in the appearance of 
spruce and balsam trees; spruce trees had stiff needles with 
little feet sticking to the bases of each one, I explained. 

Every once in a while Tony would sneak a look. 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Brown, “do tell me what on earth 
you are looking at.” 

“Oh, nothing, Mr. Brown,” said Tony trying to squeeze 
out of it. 

“My boy, you have my curiosity aroused now. What is 
it?” 

“Why—er—I don’t like to tell you, Mr. Brown.” 

“Why you don’i?” No lack of interest now. 

“No,” mournfully, “I’m afraid it’ll turn your stomach.” 

“Turn my—No! No! No! Boy, I’ve a strong stomach. 
What is it?” 

“Well,” blurted out Tony, plainly at the point where he 
could hold in no longer, “it’s that bear. IT LOOKS LIKE 
A LITTLE CHILD!” 

“Like a little What?” 

In astonishment we (I guess I jumped about as much as 
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he did) turned around and looked at that skinned- 
out carcass. ‘The firelight played upon it as it gs 
swung slightly. 

Like a little—why, so it did! 

There were the long thin fingers, the red ribs and the skinny 
legs with toes. It hung there on the gamble stick by its little 
arms. 

“ Ugh y ” 

I didn’t say it; neither did Tony. 

We turned our backs and tried to act as though nothing 
had happened. Conversation dragged. Drat that rascal 
Tony, he had the air just filled with his misery. 

Mr. Brown was really ina bad way. He couldn’t keep from 
looking over his shoulder at it and whenever he did, he made 
a little gagging sound like a fellow does when he gets too 
much salt in his mouth. 

Presently he pulled himself up and rose to his feet. ‘‘Prob- 
ably won’t see you before you go. Won't forget about send- 
ing you that literature. Good-by.” 

“Look at him.” I pounded Tony gleefully. ‘He’s going 
way out of his way. Look at him, ploughing through all that 
windfall so’s he won’t have to pass close to the bear. Oh, 
I have to hand it to you. But, say, darling, you lost your 
bet though. 
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Then along would come 
one of those pesky 
mosquitoes 


‘Looks like it, but I’ve 
sure got the old boy 
groggy. Bet he'll never 
eat bear again. That’s the trouble,” 
said Tony ruefully, “‘it’ll spoil. I 
feel like I would if I'd wounded a 
deer badly and let it get away.” 


E LAY comfortably stretched 

out in our sleeping bags on 

those feathery balsam boughs (ah, 

you sleep well up there in the woods), 

and were half-way down that slide 
(Concluded on page 51) 


The Secret of Spirit Lake 


By Joseph B. Ames 


Illustrated by Richard A. Holberg 


PART II 


ETE TERRELL’S nerves were remarkably well- 

balanced, and he had rather more of courage than 

most. But for all that he lay quite motionless for 

some moments staring into the blackness, his heart 
thudding, spine tingling, before he fairly forced himself to 
gently push back the blankets, swing his legs carefully over 
the edge of the bunk, and stands erect. 

He had left his Colt and cartridge belt on the top of those 
shelves which flanked the bunk, and his first impulse was to 
gain possession of the weapon. Cautiously feeling his way 
through the darkness, his bare feet making no sound on the 
wooden floor, his reaching fingers, by great good luck, touched 
the belt almost at once, slid along it and closed over the 
polished butt of the revolver. Gently he drew this forth and 
turning, faced in the direction of the door. 

Not a glimmer came from the fireplace. It was as if that 
queer, brief leaping flame had been the fire’s last dying breath, 
leaving no single spark to lighten the pitch blackness. But 
Terrell had an excellent sense of direction, and aided by the 
soft touch of a grizzly skin underfoot and his out-thrust reach- 
ing hand, he crept around the heavy table and halted beside 
the massive outer door. 

He was surprised and a little startled to find it slightly ajar. 
Often, to be sure, it had been left this way for ventilation, 
and Pete had failed to notice whether it was closed or not 
when he went to bed. But with the memory of that evil, 
Sinister face vivid in his mind, it needed real nerve, and a 
lot of it, to slide through the narrow opening into the 
softly tempered blackness of the night. And there, Colt 
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gripped in one hand, back against the rough planking, he 
stood motionless, searching the luminous darkness with 
slightly narrowed eyes. 

Very swiftly he perceived that the man was gone. The 
brilliant starlight picked out clearly the vacant window- 
square in which, scant minutes before, his hateful face had 
definitely been framed. No shadow lurked anywhere along the 
cabin walls or against the sheer light-colored cliff beyond. 
And there had been scarcely time, Pete felt, for the intruder 
to circle the cabin toward that refuge in the rear. 

Presently Terrell ieft the sheltered doorway and took a few 
steps forward across the rocky shelf. The breeze had died 
down and the lake stretched away before him unruffled, som- 
berly placid as a pool of ink. Far out on that dark, glassy 
surface his keen eye caught for an instant an illusive sense of a 
swiftly moving shadow. But the distance was too great to be 
certain that it was really tangible, especially as it vanished 
swiftly, melting into the dense shade of tall pines thickly 
clustering upon a wooded island well down the lake and about 
a hundred yards from the nearest shore. 





Begin the Story Here 


Pete Terrell and some members of the Mounted 
Troop of Scouts are spending the night at their 
cabin on Spirit Lake. Pete sees signs of at least 
one mysterious man in the neighborhood during 
the day, and that night he suddenly sees an ugly 
face at the cabin window. 


For several minutes longer Pete stood staring, perplexed 
and thoughtful, at the dim outlines of that island. Then, 
witkga shrugging movement of his shoulders, he turned about 
and reentered the cabin. Having closed and bolted the door, 
he placed his six-gun carefully on the floor beneath the bunk, 
and slipped back between the blankets. 

Ramsey still slept heavily, but it was a long time before 
Terrell closed his eyes. Just how long, indeed, he lay there 
thinking and puzzling, he had no notion. He felt, somehow, 
that the mystery was grcwipz more serious and sinister as 
well as more perplexing, an? --2t he was even more in the 
dark than before. If Tex —: »nger had only been here 
to-night, Pete, who had a deep respect for the man’s clever- 
ness and judgment, felt that he would surely have some 
solution to offer, and longed ardeutly for his friend’s coming 
in the morning. 

But at last the almost feverish activity of Terrell’s brain 
gave way to a deep and healthy weariness. Several times 
he found himself drifting off, and finally he gave it up, drew the 
blankets to his chin, moved a little closer to Ramsey’s warm 
back and fell instantly asleep. 

He woke to brilliant sunshine, the murmur of voices and 
the feel of Ramsey’s fingers clutching him in the ribs. 

“‘Wake up, you old tiger-eye,” adjured Tod. “Here it’s 
long after seven and you’re snoring away to beat time when 
you ought to be gettin’ breakfast.” 

Terrell seized his friend’s wrists and held them tight. “Why 
pick on me?” he drawled. “I don’t see you settin’ any 
shinin’ example, or Pink or Spike either.” ' 

Tod grinned engagingly. ‘Well,’ he explained airily, 


‘you make such dandy coffee, and there’s nothin’ better than 
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lyin’ in bed smellin’ good coffee boilin’ and a pan of bacon 
sizzlin’ on the fire.”’ 

“That so?” queried Pete blandly. “It does sound good an’ 
that’sa fact. Seein’ as I’ve never had that pleasant experience, 
why wouldn’t it be nice for you to get up and start things goin’ 
so’s to give me a new sensation?” 

With a firm yet gentle pressure of his muscles he suddenly 
drew Ramsey from his warm nest, heaved him across his own 
broad chest and deposited him on the floor. Tod promptly 
retaliated by dragging the blankets off and similarly denuding 
the bunk across the room. 


ITHIN three minutes all four were splashing in the 

lake, and after a brisk swim they hustled back to the 
cabin to don their brief camp costume of shorts and sleeveless 
jersies, and prepare breakfast. 

“Say, Tod,” spoke up Terrell, stung by a sudden recollec- 
tion, “‘how about that cold hand you said was goin’ to cuddle 
us under the chin if we slept in that bunk. “Did you get a 
touch of it ?”’ 

Ramsey snorted. ‘How could I with a young furnace in 
bed with me,” he retorted. ‘You’d make money winters 
hirin’ yourself out instead of an oil stove.” 

“In other words you were so dead to the world you didn’t 
open your eyes all night long?” 

“Well, maybe,” admitted Ramsey. 
hard, but you haven’t anything on me.’ 

“‘No?” drawled Terrell, a fleeting touch of grimness in his 
smile as he recalled his singular experience in the night. It 
wasn’t that the memory was any less clear and vivid, but 
daylight always does soften and minimize the terrors of the 
darkness. He still held to his determination to keep his own 
council till Tex arrived, and so: ‘‘You’re all wet, kid,” he 
went on impressively. ‘In the middle of the night I woke up 
half frozen. Somethin’ was laid across my face—somethin’ 
like a cold, clammy hand that gave me the shivers. I tried to 
push it away, but found I couldn’t move. I wanted to wake 
you up, but all I could do was to lie there gettin’ colder an’ 
colder an’ . 

“‘An’ colder till you turned into an icicle, huh?” cut in Pink 
Huston, laughing delightedly. ‘Gee, Pete! You ought to 
have been one o’ these here actors the way you work that deep 
voice 0’ yours. It’s darn good. You ought to have seen 
Tod’s face. . . . Well, breakfast’s ready and I’m sure ready 
for it.”’ 

The meal was interspersed with much light chatter and 
a little vague discussion of plans for the day which con- 
tinued while the dishes were washed up. 

“IT vote we take the canoe and go over to the island,” 
suggested Spike Murphy. “All the times I’ve been here 
I’ve never set foot on the place; something else always 
turns up to switch me off. When is Tex due?” 

“‘About eleven, I think,” answered Terrell. ‘‘There’ll be 
plenty of time to paddle over and back by then.” 

“Let’s go then. Where’s the paddles?” 

These were usually kept in a corner to the left of the fire- 
place, but they were 
not there now, and a 
rapid search of the 
cabin failed to reveal 
them anywhere. 

“Who had ’em last?” 
Murphy wanted to 
know. “‘T’ll bet it was 
that lazy cuss, Chub 
Taffinder. He’s al- 
ways leavin’ ’em in the 
canoe.” 

The others decided 
that he was probably 
right and headed for 
the rough shack down 
by the water to the 
right of the cabin 
where their canoe was 
kept. Though the 
cabin door was rarely 
locked while any of 
the scouts were stay- 
ing there, Terrell, 
lingering behind, 
snapped the padlock 
and pocketed the key. 

“What’s the idea?” 
asked Huston, hap- 
pening to glance 
around at that mo- 
ment. 

Pete grinned. 
“Don’t want that cold 
ghost of Tod’s to get 
out while we’re away,” 
he rejoined _airily. 
‘““When we get back 
I’m goin’ to hunt 
around and find out 
where it keeps itself 
daytimes.” 


“T sure did sleep 


’ 





Pink snorted derisively and was evidently on the point of 
vehement speech when Ramsey, who was ahead, uttered a 
sharp, surprised exclamation. 

‘For the love of Mike! The canoe’s gone, fellows!” 

The other three, hurriedly crowding on his heels, gazed 
incredulously over his shoulders into the tiny little shelter 
not more than six feet wide with three low walls and a roof. 
It was open at the front, the object being merely to keep the 
prized canoe out of the weather, and no one had ever dreamed 
of the necessity of locks and bolts. It was difficult to imagine 
any sane person stealing a canoe from a lake which was at least 
a score of miles from any other navigable piece of water, and 
what possible use could it be put to here? 

For all this Tod was undoubtedly quite right. The crimson 
canoe had vanished and the little boathouse lay before their 
widening eyes, vacant of even the ghost of one of the gaily 
stenciled paddles. 

For a long moment there followed an amazed, bewildered 
silence. Then three of the scouts burst simultaneously 
into angry speech, and for a space the placid calm of the sunny 
morning was rudely shattered. 

Terrell alone stood silent. In a flash the memory of that 
faint, illusive shadow sweeping silently across the dark, distant 
water came back vividly. Last night he had laid it to a figment 
of imagination stirred up and distorted by the strange happen- 
ings that had gone before. But now 

“‘Who in thunder’s taken it?” demanded Murphy. “It 
couldn’t have moved itself across more than six feet of solid 
rock. And yet I’ll be hanged if I can see——” 

“Nobody but ourselves ever comes here,” broke in Ramsey 
decidedly. ‘You don’t suppose Chub could have left it just 
drawn up on the rock two weeks ago instead of putting it 
away?” 

“I know he didn’t,” stated Huston decidedly. “Now I 
think of it, 1 remember seeing him and Windy Sigler lift it up 
and carry it under cover when they came in. I didn’t notice 
whether they took out the paddles or not, but I’d dead sure 
they didn’t leave the canoe in the water or on the bank.” 

A momentary silence followed. Then Murphy glanced at 
Terrell. ‘‘Was it here yesterday?” he asked. ‘Did you or 
Tod notice it when you were in swimming?” 





OTH boys shook their heads. “I never thought to look,” 

Pete answered slowly. “‘ You can’t see the boathouse from 
the cabin, you know, and there wasn’t any reason forus to think 
of the canoe at all. Whatever’s happened,” he added, “I 
don’t see how it could have been taken away from the lake. 
I reckon we'd better get busy and hunt for it even if we have to 
tramp all the way around the shore.” 

The others instantly agreed, for the canoe was one of their 
most prized possessions. No home-made affair, but one of the 
best in the market, its purchase and transportation to the 
lake had been possible only through much toil and self-denial 
on the part of practically every member of the troop. The 
situation enraged them all and filled them with a keen deter- 
mination to waste no effort in recovering the stolen craft. 





As Terrell went on he was struck afresh by the strange regularity of that ring of giant hemlocks 
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The shoreline of Spirit Lake was exceedingly irregular and of 
unusual picturesqueness, but it was not an easy one to follow, 
Bays, hollows, indentations abounded, some backed by sheer 
bold buttresses rising sharply out of the water, others shelving 
away more gradually. Trees were everywhere—pines, most of 
them growing in thick, impenetrable masses down to the 
very water’s edge, or perched precariously on bare masses of 
rock so that one wondered how and where their twisting, 
tenacious roots found sustenance. And on every side rocks and 
trees rose sharply upward, tier on tier, mass on mass, em- 
phasizing the curious bowl-like quality of the depression and 
making it evident to the least observing that the lake, as 
rumor had it, occupied the bed of an ancient, long-extinct 
volcano. 

From the very first it was evident that to traverse that 
shoreline dryshod would be impossible. Within a hundred 
yards of the boathouse a smooth, protruding rock-mass 
forced the scout to take to the water and swim around it. 
But their scanty shorts and flimsy jersies made a wetting of no 
consequence, and before long their anger lessened as the search 
assumed the character of an amusing and interesting game. 


‘T° all of them, that is, save Pete Terrell. More than once 
as he splashed through the water, crossed narrow bits of 
pebbly beach or thrust his way amongst thickets of spruce or 
hemlock, he was troubled by a nagging doubt as to whether or 
not he ought toconfide in the others the details of his strange ex- 
perience the night before. He had held back partly because he 
wanted first to have Tex Laranger’s opinion on the whole affair, 
and also from a feeling that a story so unusual and bizarre 
would be met with distinct skepticism. Already—so swiftly 
does nature smooth and round the sharp corners of emotion— 
there were moments when he found it almost difficult to believe 
that the beastly face staring through the window had been 
quite real. Down in his heart, of course, he had no doubt of 
it. He knew that it had been no remnant of a fantastic dream 
as the others were likely to suggest. But he had no desire to 
be laughed at, and since Tex would soon be here and the 
telling of his story now could in no way help toward the 
recovery of the canoe, the boy finally decided _to continue to 
remain silent. 

As they neared the island, however, his interest in the search 
grew more and more intent. By this time he was practically 
convinced that the fleeting shadow he had caught sight of last 
night must have been that scarred-faced intruder paddling 
swiftly up the lake. It had vanished in the channel separating 
the island from the mainland, and when they came to this 
portion of the shore Pete’s sharp eyes searched every little 
cove and indentation for traces of a landing. 

He could not resist, however, glancing occasionally toward 
the island itself, and was struck afresh by the queer im- 
pression of somber gloom which seemed to hang about it. 
Containing about an acre and a half, it was almost exactly 
circular, rising in the center in a low, forest-covered peak. 
The whole island, indeed, was so thickly massed with hem- 
lock, some of the trees of unusual size and age, that at a 
little distance it looked 
precisely like a great 
green cone rising out of 
the dark, unruffled 
water. 

“Queer lookin’ 
place,” remarked Mur- 
phy as they halted for 
a moment or two on a 
bit of shelving beach 
to stare across the 
channel. “Not aw- 
ful cheerful, I’ll 
say.” 

“Tt isn’t,” agreed 
Ramsey forcibly; ‘and 
it’s a whole lot gloom- 
ier over there. All 
over the island the 
trees are so thick you 
can hardly move, and 
once you’ re in amongst 
’em it’s dark as acellar. 
Not a bit of color, 
either; nothing but 
black rocks and that 
everlastin’ dark green 
with pine needles a 
foot deep so you can’t 
even hear _ yourself 
walk. Believe me, I 
had enough of it in 
about ten minutes.” 

They were moving 
slowly on again, 
still regarding the 
island with interested 
speculation, when sud- 
denly Terrell, who was 
in the lead, stopped 
short. 

“There’s a bit of 
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color over there now, Tod,” he 


tion in his quiet voice. ‘‘Look!” 

As the scouts followed the direc- 
tion of his pointing finger they gave 
vent to a sudden concerted yell. In 
a little cove over on the island the 
brilliant crimson of the lost canoe 
stood out against the somber green 
with unmistakable distinctness. 

“There she is!”’ cried Huston jubi- 
lantly, and, taking a header into the 
water, he struck out across the 
channel. 

The others instantly followed his 
example, and a free-for-all race fol- 
lowed, which Terrell won by a very 
narrow margin. 


S HE reached theside of the canoe 
he saw that the bow nosed be- 
tween two small boulders so lightly 
and precariously that a touch, almost, 
would have set the craft afloat. Both 
paddles lay in the bottom but in re- 
versed positions, and the boy’s ob- 
serving eye noted that while one of 
them showed slight signs of moisture, 
the other was perfectly dry. No 
paint was scratched, no water had 
been shipped, nor was there a sign 
inside the boat or out that it had met 
with the slightest ill usage. Only for 
the fact that what breeze there was 
had blown consistently from the 
opposite direction, the canoe might 
easily have drifted down the lake and 
landed gently here without the aid 
of human hands. Asit was, the thing 
seemed more mysterious than ever. 
Pete’s quick, questioning gaze 
swept inland through serried ranks 
of dark trunks that rose steadily and 
with a curious regularity toward the 
center of the island. There was no 
undergrowth, nothing but a thick, 
matted carpet of pine needles which 
reached to the very rock-girt mar- 
gin of the island. He could see no 
semblance of a path and yet a score 
of {men might tramp across that 
brown, spongy surface without leav- 
ing a trace behind. 

“What in thunder is he doin’ 
on the island?” questioned Spike 
Murphy, a deep puzzled line be- 
tween his heavy brows. 

“You might as well ask what he’s 
doin’ on the lake, why did he take 
the canoe and who the dickens is 
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his companions alone that prevented 
his casting an occasional uneasy 
glance into the gloom which seemed 
to press around him. But there 
were visible signs of relief inevery 
face when they finally regained the 
little cove and found the canoe safe 
and unharmed exactly as they had 
left it. 

“Good business,” approved Spike, 
lifting the light craft from the rocks 
and pushing it out into deeper water. 
“T’'ll take the stern and you the bow, 
Pete. Tod and Pink can settle down 
amidships.” 

Picking up one of the paddles, he 
stepped into the canoe, the others 
taking the places he had indicated. 
A thrust against the shore sent them 
out into the channel, and with a deft 
swirl of his paddle Murphy headed 
the craft westward, he and Pete 
settling into a long, steady, powerful 
stroke which sent them flying across 
the still water. As they left the 
channel and came in sight of the 
distant cabin, Terrell’s sharp eyes 
caught sight of a tall, familiar figure 
standing on the rocks. 

“Thunder!” he exclaimed regret- 
fully. ‘Tex has beat us toit. I was 
hopin’ we’d get there first.” 

“Yeah,” commented Huston, 
“specially with the cabin door 
locked. He’ll be wonderin’ why he 
can’t get in.” 

“Locked!” repeated Murphy in 
surprise. ‘‘What’s the idea? Who 
did that?” 

“T did,” admitted Pete without 
turning his head. ‘I had a little 
experience last night that—sort of 
got my goat. I—TI didn’t say any- 
thing to you fellows about it be- 
cause—well, told about it would 
sound kind of wild and crazy, and 
so I thought I’d talk it over first 
with Tex.” 


‘HE brief pause that followed 
was broken by Ramsey. “TI like 
that!” he exclaimed. “You mean 
something happened around the 
cabin last night and you never told 
us? Why not?” 
“You’d have thought I was kid- 
ding you,” returned Terrell quietly. 
“T don’t see why—if you told us 
it was true,”’ sniffed Tod. 
“T shouldn’t have blamed you a 








he?” retorted Tod Ramsey. He 
climbed ashore and stood wringing 
the water from his scanty shorts. 
“Are we goin’ to hunt for him or not?” he went on crisply. 

The slightly tense, short pause was broken by Pete Terrell. 
“Why not?” he said, joining his friend. ‘There are four 
of us and if he’s here I don’t see why we shouldn’t run him 
down.” 

Though no one realized it, Pete least of all, the thing was 
rather fine. He alone of the four had seen the evil-looking, 
scar-faced creature he was certain had taken the canoe, and 
the thought of tracking him, armed as he must be, through 
these gloomy solitudes, was far from pleasant. But Tod’s 
impulsive action settled the business as far as Terrell was 
concerned. Loyalty and pride flamed up, stifling his qualms 
and his action seemed to decide Murphy and Huston, who lost 
no time joining the other two. 

“T sure don’t see what chance we’ve got of findin’ anybody 
here,” commented Spike, looking dubiously around. ‘“‘You 
can hardly see a hundred feet through these trees.” 

It was quite true. The interlacing hemlock branches made 
a thick canopy overhead through which no single ray of the 
brilliant morning sun could penetrate. A queer dusky twilight 
surrounded them as they moved forward rather aimlessly, the 
thick bed of needles deadening every sound. One would have 
thought this dense solitude an ideal spot for birds. But birds 
there were none, nor, apparently, any other sort of wild 
creature. On every hand the rough dark tree trunks stretched 
endlessly, mingled here and there with protruding boulders of 
an even darker hue, lichen-covered or ringed around with 
strange, noisome puffballs of a livid orange-crimson. Pink 
Huston kicked at one, which burst instantly, scattering 
on the stagnant, lifeless air a fine brown powder with an 
exceedingly offensive odor. 

“Woof!” grunted Murphy. ‘What a rotten smell. Don’t 
bust another one, Pink, for the love of Mike!” 

Huston shrugged his shoulders and grinned, though 
not very mirthfully. The insidious depression of the gloomy 
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It was a horrible face, beastly, inhuman, with cruel lips, fierce, hooked nose 
’ 7? ’ > 


place was beginning to affect the spirits of all four scouts, 
though they would scarcely have admitted it even to them- 
selves. No wonder, Terrell reflected, that the dead-and- 
gone Indians, especially if they had penetrated to this island, 
believed the lake haunted, and shunned it as they would the 
plague. 


NEVERTHELESS they pressed on up the gradual slope, 
peering constantly from side to side, making occasional 
brief comments, until they came at length in sight of a great 
mass of rock which apparently crowned the curious peak. It 
was surrounded by gnarled, ancient hemlocks with great, 
spreading limbs, some torn or rotted. by the elements or 
decay, others still sturdy and full of life with their thick 
foliage of impenetrable green. 

The hopelessness of trying to locate a solitary individ- 
ual in this shadowy wilderness seemed to strike all four 
with renewed force, and as they halted, staring at the 
mass of rock, Tod Ramsey suddenly gav. a sharp ex- 
clamation. 

“Thunder!” he ejaculated. ‘What the dickens is there to 
prevent his slippin’ around the other side and makin’ off with 
the canoe again?” 

“Not a darn thing,” agreed Pete, his expression suddenly 
anxious. ‘‘We were fools not’to have thought of that. One 
of us ought to beat it back and. wf 

“T move we all go,” cut in Murphy crisply. . “If you 
ask me I’d say we were wastin’ our time. It would take 
three times as many fellows to comb the place right, and 
it must be almost time for Tex to show up. What do you 
say we beat it straight back to camp and see what he has 
to say about it?” 

With one accord ‘they turned and hustled down the 
slope. . Not one. of them would admit .that. his nerves 
were tingling a little or that it was pride and the presence of 





mite. There were times when it 
didn’t seem quite real to me.” 
Pete glanced briefly over one 
shoulder and meeting his chum’s somewhat aggrieved glance, 
smiled that crooked, infectious smile of his which so trans- 
formed his rather sober face. ‘‘Don’t get all worked up 
over it, kid,” he went on. ‘In just about two shakes I’m 
goin’ to spill the whole of it, so there wouldn’t be much sense 
takin’ the edge off your appetite now.” 

By this time they were close to shore and as they waved an 
ager greeting to Laranger, the man responded, walking down 
toward the landing place to meet them. He was tall, slim- 
loined, wide-chested, as straight and muscularly graceful as an 
Indian, _ His clean-cut, deeply tanned face gave an impression 
of strength, rather than mere good looks. The crisp brown 
hair shadowed _.a pair of level gray eyes which could freeze to 
chill pinpoints or warm with a friendly glow. Just now they 
were warm and slightly quizzical as he greeted the scouts who 
almost flung themselves upon him in the exuberance of their 
welcome. 

“Seems like you’re gettin’ mighty careful in your old age,” 
he drawled,as they walked slowly toward the cabin. “When 
I started to put away my chuck I couldn’t get in.” 

His hand pressed lightly on Terrell’s shoulder, but before 
Pete had time to voice an explanation, the others burst forth 
in a concerted though rather incoherent chorus composed of 
snatches of the canoe episode, their search of the island and 
the, fact that Terrell was holding back something on them. 

“Wait a minute,” urged Tex. “Wait a minute. I’ve only 
got two ears and the ordinary amount of gray matter to soak 
all that up. Let’s start at the beginning and take one thing 
at a time.” 

“‘Pete’s the beginning, or so he says,” remarked Huston 
with some slight pettishness. 

Laranger glanced slantwise at the boy beside him. “Are 
you?”’ he questioned in his easy, rather drawling voice. 

His tone was still: slightly quizzical: his manner light. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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The Practical American 


BECAUSE we share a common literature with 
England, we think of May as the month of 
rustic charm, flowers and dancing on the village 
green. That lovely old May Day custom has 
come down to us idealized by the English poets, and 
we too dream of “Flora and the country green, 
dance and provengal song and sunburnt mirth” 
when we think of May, taking a slight liberty with 
the beautiful lines of John Keats. While we have 
been moved by the beauty and charm of such 
folk ways, however, we have made no serious 
attempt to revive them in our national life. Our 
land is broad. 
the year round; in others the bite of winter dis- 
appears for only a very short period. } 
This ‘is, in some ways, a pity, for we can never 
fill our lives too full of poetry, and the beauty of 
living. But we live in a different age, and 
can not capture the spirit of childhood to which 
such beauties belong. We act grown-up. Our 
idealism takes a practical turn. 





Down With Disease 


May Day used to be the celebration cf the 
spirit of childhood. With our practical turn we 
make it Child’s Day. Instead of dancing on the 
greensward, we use the day for rousing people to 
do things to safeguard the child’s health. The 
celebration of May Day—Child Health Day— 
grows more important each year. 

Readers of Boys’ Lire are children only in a 
technical sense (we are “infants” in the eyes of 
the law until we are twenty-one!). It is not too 
much to say that because of the advantages of 
the scout program of physical fitness and the 
ideal Boys’ Lire has maintained in its pages in 
that respect, the reader of Boys’ Lire knows more 
about “‘how to make and keep himself physically 
fit” than many a grown-up. But it is good to 
take stock of ourselves occasionally, and it is for 
that: reason we suggest that we-test-ourselves on 
the seven important-points of our physical well- 
being: eyesight, hearing, weight, teeth, throat, 
correct posture, normal feet. On these, as on 
other points of health, the Handbook ‘for Boys 
contains such excellent hints that we will not 
attempt to repeat them here: But be sure you 
make your contribution to Health. Day this-year 
by, first, helping to deepen the interest in. the 
importance of Child Health, and,:second, taking 
whatever steps may be-necessary to make sure 
that any physical defects‘ you may be suffering 
from are corrected immediately. 


In parts of it summer lives all * 
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The Modern Miracle 


How far can your voice reach? 

The Editor had an exhilarating experience the 
other day. Addressing a radio audience over 
WEAF and associated stations of the National, 
Broadcasting Company on February 8th—the 
seventeenth anniversary of the Boy Scouts of 
America—he was rather thrilled to hear from 
some scouts who had “listened in” in Porto 
Rico, but that was as nothing to his receiving 
a letter from a little town in Transvaal, South 
Africa, through station WGY, Schenectady, 
New York. 

At Roodeport, South Africa, Capt. S. Elliot- 
Wilson had a little company gathered to listen 
to the weekly Viking program, among them four 
scouts and a scoutmaster, without any idea that a 
special scout program had been arranged. Nine 
thousand miles away, said the writer, they had 
‘good loud speaker reception,” and the scouts 
present insisted on joining with their brother 
American scouts in rededicating themselves to the 
Scout Oath and Law. A Scout is brother to 
every other scout, but it was the first time in 
history that- halfway round the world they were 





Another Forward Step 


The success of BOYS’ LIFE in the last few years 
has been unusual. In 1923, with the aid of re- 
sources made available by the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial, a program for a‘Bigger and 
Better Magazine was announced. Within’ two 
years the ‘circulation was increased from 100,000 
to 150,000. Now the magazine is on a sound 
financial basis and plans are being developed for 
another forward step. 

BOYS’ LIFE is owned and published by the Boy 
Scouts of America, but its appeal is to all boys. Its 
present circulation of 162,000 copies covers all 
parts of the country, and includes not only tens of 
thousands of enrolled ‘scouts, but also tens of 
thousands of boys who have not had the opportunity 
to, be scouts, and others. 

All interested’ in the Boy Scout Movement 
recognize the importance of wholesome, interesting 
reading as a part of the program, not only for 
scouts, but for all» boys. To meet this need, an 
effort will now be made to increase the circulation so 
at least 200,000 boys will receive the magazine 
regularly. 

As a part of this forward step, there is set forth 
on page forty-five an announcement of special 
features, which include stories and articles from an 
unusually distinguished group of authors. It is 
proposed to maintain the high standard, both of 
text and illustrations, but with the aid of suggestions 
from readers invited through the questionnaire in 
the last issue of BOYS’ LIFE, and the help of a 
group of Cooperators recently organi so as to 
cover all parts of the United States, to add much 
that will be of great interest to our readers. Read 
‘the announcement and plan to definitely cooperate 
with us in making BOYS’ LIFE still Bigger and 
Better for More Boys Everywhere. 


Gene 2 wed 


able to pledge themselves to their promise. at 
the same time. 

What miracle of any time can equal the wonders 
that are the everyday experience of the boys of 
to-day? 














Trees 
The Editor confesses to having a vast fondness 


for trees. To him they are endowed with their 
own peculiar personality... Each according to 
his kind they have friendliness, dignity, majesty. 
Some of them—the giant redwoods, the historical 
trees of many lands, antedate the: beginnings of 
the civilizations that--now swirl around them. 
They have seen men and dynasties come and go, 
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and have stood serenely reaching out arms to 
heaven, seemingly unimpressed by man’s rather 
mundane ambitions. 

They have given shelter, food, occupation to 
men since the beginning of time. In this country 
the birch provided the canoe for the Indian to 
float on the placid waters of our lakes and rivers, 
and the gallant oak carried our fighting men on 
sea, and stood the stress in the swift sailing ships 
that made American sailors famous before the 
day of iron and steel. 

To-day trees are put to a thousand uses—so 
many uses in fact that our forests are being rapidly 
cut down—and if a strong effort is not made to 
replant our forests, we shall soon face a tree 
famine. 

There are dozens of ways in which we can play 
our part in saving our forests and trees: we 
can be careful of our fires when we are out in the 
woods, we can help where opportunity affords in 
actual reforestation, and we should, if at all 
possible, plant a few trees of ourown. American 
Forest Week is celebrated this month, and we 
find the greatest pleasure in sharing in its aims 
and cooperating in its plans. 





That Writing Bug 
There is no itch like that itch to write. 
zine and newspaper editors, who are the chief 
victims, groan over all the contributions sent to 
them. ‘There is no cure but to get it out of your 
. system, and the only way to do that is—to write. 
Among boys there is steadily growing up a vast 


Maga- 


literature. School papers are published all over 
the country, often entirely edited and published 
by the students themselves. The amateur press 
of Lone Scouting has been one of the distinctive 
features of their program. Troops of scouts 
frequently publish their own magazine, and in 
some places, Scout Press Associations, such as 
that at Los Angeles, do work of great distinction. 

And now the Boy Scouts of America has added 
to.its distinguished list of Merit Badge subjects, 
one on Journalism, and as usual its requirements 
are of the most practical kind, a preliminary 
training looking forward to a real vocation. It 
calls for a real worthwhile effort. 

We not only welcome all this interest and 
effort, but to show our keen sympathy have 
inaugurated the important short story contest for 
boys, details of which are published in the last 
issue of the magazine. Here is a big opportunity, 
calling for a big effort, and we urge every one of 
our readers who feels there is a real story in him 
to take advantage of this opportunity, remember- 
ing that it calls for real workmanship, and the 
utmost in painstaking effort any boy can give. 





More than half a million men have laid down 
their lives to make and preserve this republic, 
in the six wars it has been necessary for us to 
engage in. Each man who died was only one out 
of fifteen of those who offered themselves for 
that great sacrifice. That brave half million, 
whose courage and sacrifice we honor on Memorial 
Day, represent for themselves as for all others, 
the final word in patriotism, in love of country, 
“for greater love: hath no man than this, that 
he lay down his life.” They paid a hero’s price, 
and we gladly give them a hero’s service. 

Thousands ‘of boys throughout the country 
will pay their tribute to the brave dead by such 
simple services as tending their graves, looking 
after. memorial trees, and visiting monuments 
that commemorate the lives and _ sacrifices of 
our soldiers and sailors. _ It is a gesture of respect 
from one young generation to another—an 
acknowledgment of’ the peace and security we 
enjoy because of what they did— who gave their 
lives that the nation might live.” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


- The Scout World 


Activities, News and Notes of Scouting 


By James E. West 


Whom Scouting Delights to Honor 


HE Golden Book of Scout heroism has had four 

names added to it by action of the National Court 

of Honor. They are awards in recognition of 

splendid courage of scouts, who risked their own 
lives to save people from drowning. Incidentally each of these 
cases illustrate the value of scout preparedness. 

The names of the four heroes are as follows: 

Charles Childers, Parkersburg, W. Va.; Alvin M. Nash, 
Comstock, Nebr.; Spencer Terhune, Hackensack, N. J.; 
Howard Russell Peterson, Brockton, Mass. 

Scout Childers of Parkersburg, W. Va., is a second-class 
scout, twelve years of age. While swimming at a Sunday- 
school picnic, Silas Broadwaters, thirteen, and heavier than 
Scout Childers, floundered and went under. The scout 
plunged in immediately and swam out to Silas, who met him 
with a front stranglehold. 
Breaking the hold Scout 
Childers dived in, came up 
behind the drowning boy, 
got a firm hold and towed 
him in. 

Scout Alvin M. Nash 
secured the award for a 
rescue on the Middle Loup 
River, swollen by rain. 
Skolil, the boy rescued, was 
about fifty yards from 
Nash when Nash first saw 
him in the middle of the 
river with a swift current 
carrying Skolil down-stream. 
There is a drop in the river 
of about fourteen feet to the 
mile, which gives some 
indication of the speed of 
the river and the current. 
It was a long swim, and 
when Scout Nash got to 
Skolil, he had to tow him 
about a hundred yards 
before he could bring him 
ashore and resuscitate him. 

Spencer Terhune, a 
tenderfoot, thirteen years of 
age, tipped off an aqua- 
plane with a girl of seven- 
teen, twenty-five pounds heavier, and unable to swim. There 
was a struggle, and when Scout Terhune brought the girl in, 
she was nearly unconscious, and he so exhausted that he had 
to be put to bed. 

Howard Russell Peterson is a first-class scout, seven- 
teen years of age. While on vacation at Ocean Bluffs, Mass., 
he saw through a telescope some swimmers in distress. He 
rushed to the beach to find that the swimmers had been 
rescued and began to assist the doctor in rendering first aid. 


Three in a Row 

A woman suddenly screamed “There’s another one in the 
undertow.” Scout Peterson and three others dashed into the 
water. He reached the drowning girl before the others and 
was bringing her in, when one of the three other would-be 
rescuers began to get into trouble, and the other two tried to 
assist him. Battling through the surf Scout Peterson handed 
the unconscious girl to people on the shore, and went back to 
the assistance of the would-be rescuers. Taking the exhausted 
swimmer by the hair he made for a life-boat that had been 
launched and was setting out for them. When ten feet away a 








The annual St. Louis Circus, March 25th, with 5,300 scouts 
participating, and an audience of ten thousand 
in the gelleries aloze 








The Los Angeles Scout Band, who participated in the recepiion 
to the Chief Scout Executive 
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wave struck the boat and capsized it. Placing his charge on 
the overturned boat, he called to the other two to help him 
tow it in. Because of the current and the surf this was found 
to be impossible. 

In the meantime a human chain, the outer links treading 
water, was coming out with a life-preserver and rope. So 
Scout Peterson decided to swim with his exhausted charge to 
the life-preserver. He reached the life preserver nearly ex- 
hausted, to find that four of the outer “‘living chain” had been 
swept away and the rope loose. He struggled on to the nearest 
sand-bar to find the water there running over his head, and he 
kept lifting his man above the waves, until he finally got him 
to shallow water. 

Just as he handed him over to the waiting men, there came 
another cry for help, and back went Scout Peterson, and after 
another struggle brought the man ashore. By this time he was 
so exhausted that the doctor had to work on him expelling 
the water from his lungs, to 
wrap him in blankets and 
later put him to bed. 

That evening, exhausted 
as he was, he aided in an- 
other rescue, calling aid to 
two drowning persons. 


CANVASS of our 

student body,” writes 
Dean Brown of the State 
College of Forestry, N. Y., 
“shows that 96 per cent. 
were once Boy Scouts. 


In Region Twelve 

The Chief Scout Execu- 
tive’s biennial visit to 
the Pacific Coast is always 
an enjoyable occasion. The 
annual meeting of the 
Region this year was held 
in three sections: Salt Lake 
City, Utah; San Jose, 
Calif.; and Santa Monica, 
Calif. The Chief Scout 
Executive was only able 
to attend two of these 
meetings, for on his way 
from Salt Lake City to 
San Francisco a landslide 
on the Southern Pacific held him cooling his heels at Canon, 
Calif., for a couple of days. 

One of the outstanding features of the Regional meetings 
was the part that senior scouts played. At each place the 
chief speakers were introduced by eagles. At Salt Lake City 
Eagle Scouts Baxter Murray and James Keyser of the Salt 
Lake City Councils, and James Bear of Ogden had the honor 
of presenting the principal speakers. At the dinner session, 
where the music was furnished by the local Boy Scout Band, 
local scouts staged, for the benefit of the delegates, a Troop 
Investiture Ceremony. 

The enthusiasm of Region Twelve, the banner region in 
Scouting, is infectious. The too per cent. Region, going over 
the top on every objective, certainly planned a full program 
for the visit of the Chief Scout Executive, and because of the 
interest, we are printing accounts of the visits at San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, the first written by the executive of the 
council and the second from the pen of the famed interviewer 
of George Young and member of the Los Angeles Press 
Association: 

(Concluded on page 65) 
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AY is a great month, a beautiful month, and 

a very aristocratic month, for May, like some 

people that we know, has a lot of imaginary 

ancestors. In fact, she is named after one of 

them—the goddess Maia, who was the mother of Mercury. 

That is the heathen god Mercury, not the poisonous bichlo- 

ride of mercury, nor the kind called quicksilver that we 

put on the back of mirrors. Both of the last named are real 

and useful in their places, but this imaginary god is a fake 

spirit like his mother, and, of course, an imaginary woman’s 
children must be imaginary children. 

No one ever heard of Milton with a sign on his chest, 
“Pity the Blind,” a bunch of lead pencils in one hand, standing 
with his hat in the other, at a subway or elevated railroad 
station, waiting for shop girls to put their money in his hat! 
No, sir! He worked for his living, and we still read his stuff. 
It was Milton, I believe, who spoke of May as a flowery old 
girl, ‘who from her green lap throws the yellow cowslip and 
the pale primrose.” That was nice of Milton because May 
is a favorite month with the scouts and we like to hear her 
praised. 

Billy Shakespeare speaks of May as signifying ‘“‘ youth, 
bloom and lustihood,” and right here we want to thank 
Billy for that word “‘lustihood.” That hits us where we 
live; we should adopt that as a scout word. Any scout 
would like to have that term used in connection with him, 
but I do not think there is one of us who would ever 
want to be “Queen of May.” No, we are not built 
that way! 

May is the Blossom Season of the red man, and it is also 
the corn-planting moon of the Indian, and it’s Audubon’s 
moon of the first-class scouts. 

John James Audubon was the sort of an American that 
every one loves for his patriotism and achievements. This 
great man’s father was a high officer in the Navy, but the 
High Officer in the Navy had no great man for his father, no 
one who would give him a fortune, education or trade. 

When Jean Audubon, the Admiral, was twelve years old, 
his poor fisherman daddy presented the youngster with a shirt 
and a suit of clothes, a walking-stick and his blessing; that 
was all the old fisherman had to give, but the blessing worked 
great things! With this outfit the poor little kid started out 
to make his fortune in the great world, and he made it! 

He got aboard a whaling vessel, and by the time he was 
twenty-one years old, he had command of a fishing smack on 
the Newfoundland Banks. It is unnecessary to follow the 
steady rise in the world of the fisher boy. It is only mentioned 
to you boys to prove the falsity of the old-fashioned, played- 
out, un-American superstition which still exists, that famous 
men must come from famous ancestors. 

Do not let such a belief bother you for a moment, boys! 
Your future rests with yourselves. If you’re the son of the 
village drunkard, you can, if you wish, make yourself as great 
a man as any in the Nation. 

Once, when Admiral Audubon, the fisher boy, was on this 
side of the water, he purchased property in San Domingo, as 
well as the beautiful farm known as “Millgrove” in Penn- 
sylvania. There, General Washington presented the Admiral 
with a portrait of himself, which is still preserved in the 
Audubon family. Admiral Audubon married the very wealthy 
and very beautiful Sefiorita Rabin, a Spanish belle, of Louisi- 
ana. Their son, Jean James Audubon, known to Americans 
as John James Audubon, one of the most charming men and 
the greatest field naturalist the world ever produced, was born 
in Louisiana on the 4th day of May, 1780. 
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ake a Rawhide Lariat 


By Dan Beard 
Illustrated by the Author 


in black satin small clothes or breeches, with silk stockings 
and the finest ruffled shirt which Philadelphia could afford, 
was, as I now realize, an absurd spectacle.” 

But Audubon was young then, and if he did nothing more 
foolish than wear silk stockings on a hike in the wilderness, 
it was not wild oats he sowed, but something akin to wild 
roses. No matter how he was garbed in those foolish days, 
or maybe we may say, those happy days, the Great Wilderness 































My own father was a personal friend of Audubon, the 
naturalist. He knew him when he kept a little store (which 
I think was somewhere in Kentucky), and he visited Audubon 
when the latter was floating down the river in a house-boat 
on a collecting tour. 

Father told me that Audubon was a splendid man, a mag- 
nificent woodsman, an interesting, generous, kind-hearted, 
keen, observing artist and naturalist—a typical scout. Al- 
though our Audubon’s father was French and his mother 
Spanish, Audubon himself possessed all the characteristics 
of a typical American pioneer, and we are exceedingly proud 
of him. As we have said, Audubon was born in Louisiana, but 
he did not call himself a French-American or a Spanish-Amer- 
ican, but simply made the claim that this was his country, 
the country he loved above all nations upon earth! 

Audubon’s father, the Admiral, wanted his son to become 
an engineer or to enter the Navy. He was, however, sent to 
Pennsylvania to look after his father’s property there, and 
being handsome, wealthy, and wise, he was the popular beau 
at all the balls, skating matches, straw-rides, and horseback 
parties which occurred. He himself says that at this point of 
his life he was ridiculously fond of dress and had no high aims 
or aspirations. He writes: “To have seen me going a-shooting 





It will interest you to know that the rawhide lariat, of which the 
drawings were made for this story, was made by a half-breed on the 
Rosebud River and bought by a man in Oregon who got drunk and 
killed five Chinamen, then broke jail and fled. They say when he 
was sober he was a very nice sort ofaman. Another man threatened 
to steal the rope from him. If he had succeeded it would have been 
a case of which one got his gun out first, according to the ethics of 
that country at that time. Customs are strange institutions. 
These two men were pards, and neither wanted to shoot the other, 
so they compromised; the man gave the ‘‘lasso rope” away and 
then they did not have to fight. That is how it came in my 
possession. 


cast its magic spell over the boy and changed the silk 
stockings to buckskin leggins, and divulged to him 
some of its great secrets and claimed him as its own. 
Yes, he “camped upon the foothills,” and he “gal- 
loped o’er the ranges,” and he listened to the wild 
when it called to him. 


A MR. DE COSTA, who was acting as sort of partner and 

guardian for young Audubon, proved to be a scheming, 
dime-novel villain, who plotted to have his ward arrested and 
shipped to China. Audubon said of him: “A greater rascal 
than De Costa probably never existed, but peace be with his 
soul.” Like the true scout he was, Audubon could seldom 
remember the names of his enemies, but never forgot the 
names of his friends. 

He had his trials; the climax was probably reached when 
rats destroyed fifteen years of labor and the drawings he had 
made in that time; which he had placed temporarily in a ware- 
house where the rats found them and tore them up for bedding. 

It was not until Audubon was about fifty years old that his 
greatness was recognized. The famous lover of birds and 
nature was buried in Trinity Cemetery, near the home where 
he spent his last years, now known as Audubon Park. 

He was a real naturalist, which in this case we should divide 
with a hyphen and print it ‘‘nature-ist,” in order to show he 
was not one of those dry-as-dust scientists who spend their 
whole lives in secluded studies, libraries, and among musty 
museum specimens, and who know little of life but are what 
might be called graveyard naturalists, and are intimately 
acquainted with the upholstered skins and whitened bones of 
all wild creatures. 

Audubon was a man after a boy’s own heart, with good red 
blood dancing in his veins, a genuine lover of wild nature and 
wild, life. He braved the subtropical suns, the Northern 
frosts, the tempest, the flood, the avalanche, and the dangers 
of the borderland and the wilderness which in those days were 
much more real than they are now. Audubon was no killer 
for the sake of killing, neither was he a market hunter, and 
all the Audubon Societies to-day are for the purpose of con- 
servation and the saving of the wild birds. 

The National Scout Commissioner has been working with 
the boys for years as a missionary for conservation of wild 

(Concluded on page 43) 
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FOX ALL BOYS 


And, of course, you’ve heard that 
“handsome is as handsome does.” 
That’s what makes the Official Boy 
Scouts First Aid Kit doubly fine. 
You'll be proud to wear it on your 
Scout belt or carry it in your pocket 
. . . it’s so good looking. And there’s 
also the satisfaction of knowing that 
you're ready to give First Aid, and 
give it right, should one of your pals 
meet with an accident. You'll want 
one the minute you see it. And it 
won't be hard to get. The druggist 
will show this dandy kit to you, and 
it costs only 80 cents. 


Thousands of Boys Are Ready tc Give 
the Right Kind of First Aid... 
Are You? 


Probably you’ve seen some of the 
fellows strutting around with a little 
brown canvas case looped to their 
Scout belts, or peeking out of their 
coat pockets. 


Maybe you had the curiosity that 
“killed a cat” and asked them what it 
was. If you didn’t, we'll tell you now 
... It was the Official Boy Scouts First 
Aid Kit, and inside it, was an air-tight, 
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Gee, isn't it a beauty — 
wound is neglected, if it isn’t properly 
sterilized and bandaged, you may be 


waterproof enamelled tin box filled 
with First Aid supplies. 


If you ever have a bad burn or a deep 
cut, you'll be in luck to have one of 
these fellows around, for they not only 
know what to do but they have the 
right things to do it with. 


Perhaps you think it’s foolish to 
bother with a burn or cut, but they 
know better. They know that if a 
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THE BOY SCOUTS OFFICIAL 
FIRST AID KIT contains: 


1 Sterile Gauze Bandage, 1 in. wide. 
1 Sterile Gauze Bandage, 2 in. wide. 


1 Cylinder Zinc Oxide Adhesive 
Plaster. 


1 Envelope Mercurochrome Gauze. 
1 Tube “First Aid for Burns.” 

1 Mercurochrome Swab. 

3 Vivo Rolls. 

1 Tube Soap Solvent. 

1 First Aid Instruction Book. 











out of luck . . . without the use of 
your hand or leg for several days .. . 
perhaps crippled for life. 


So they’re doing a fellow a good 
turn and a valuable service when they 
attend to wounds like these. And if 
you'll just think about it for a minute, 
you'll want to be ready to lend a help- 
ing hand like they do when it’s needed. 


You can, easily and quickly, when 
you have an Official Boy Scouts First 
Aid Kit handy. All the supplies you 
need are in it, and an instruction book 
to tell you just what to do. But you 
can’t bea real, honest-to-goodness, 100 
per cent First Aider without one. 
Your Scout Master, if you’re a Scout, 
will tell you that. 


There are enough supplies in the tin 
box to last for many months, and the 
Kit complete, with brown canvas carr y- 
ing case, costs 80 cents. You can get one 
at your drug store, or from the Supply 
Department, Boy Scouts of America. 
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A Fight in the Solitudes 


' ELL, yes,” said the old trapper, in answer to 
a question from a scout as they sat around 
the old man’s campfire in the dusk of the 
evening, ‘“‘wild animals as a rule do not fight 

among themselves, except the males during the mating 

season, but I have seen one or two fights in my time that 
suggest the terrible battles that must sometimes take place 
in the solitude of the mountains. 

‘Many years ago while looking over a new trapping ground 
in the foothills of the Cascade Mountains in Oregon, I was 
camping on a small stream known as the Burntsock. Just 
how this stream got its name is not generally known, but it 
might be easily guessed that some hunter, trapper, or camper , 
had come in with feet and 
through a bit of carelessness in try- 
ing to dry his socks about the camp- 
fire had accidently let them burn up. 
Here is a very valuable suggestion 
that one should be very careful in 
trying to dry clothing about an open 
fire in the mountains or in leaving it 


wet 


near the campfire where coals may 
pop out and set it afire during the night. 

‘* \side from the creek and its funny name, 
as I have just stated, I was camping and look- 
ing for a new trapping ground for the following 
winter. 

‘“‘T shouldered my rifle early in the morning 
and walked up a long spur or ridge leading 
down from the higher range This 
ridge was for the most part wooded with fir, 
hemlock, and a few mountain cedar. In many 
places there was a dense growth of underbrush 
of arrow wood, hazel and thimbleberry. 

“As I slipped cautiously along the top of 
the ridge keeping my eyes open for signs of 
fur bearing animals, I happened to cast my 
eye down along the side of the ridge 
about a hundred yards and there, lying 
stretched out on the trunk of an up- 
turned tree, I saw a large mountain lion. 

“This tree had been uprooted by the 
wind in years gone by and had fallen 
across another, being suspended some 
ten or twelve feet from the ground. On 
the suspended part of this tree trunk 
the old mountain lion had taken upa 
position to watch a deer he had killed 
and buried in trash and leaves directly 


above. 


under where he lay. 

“This is rather contrary to the pan- 
ther’s general habit of life as they 
usually, after making a kill and 
eating what they want, cover the 
remainder with dead leaves and 
brush and then slink away to 
some dark secluded place in a 
canyon or in some dense copse 
where they lie down and sleep 
until hungry again. 

“Tt appears that their object 
in covering up their kill is to 
protect it from the carnivorous 
birds and smaller animals; how- 
ever, this old fellow had taken 
up his position on the fallen tree 
trunk evidently to guard his kill. 

‘‘When I first saw the animal I thought he was looking 
directly at me and raised my rifle to fire, but on taking 
a closer look I saw he was looking in the opposite direction 
down the hill. He was crouching very low and I could see 
the black tip on the end of his tail twitching nervously from 
side to side. This is another characteristic of the American 
panther or mountain lion. It seems that when they are 
preparing to spring upon their prey they always display this 
nervous twitching or moving of the end of their tail. 

“As I stood watching him I saw a black bear come out of 
the thick brush about thirty feet from where the old lion 
crouched. The bear came slowly up the hill with that slouch- 
ing gait peculiar to the animal. He did not seem to be aware 
of the presence of the mountain lion, or if he was he showed 
no sign, but walked up directly under where the old lion lay, 
and after smelling about for a moment scratched into the 
pile of dead leaves and brush and dragged out the carcass 
of the deer which the lion had killed. 

“After giving it a violent shake to free it from the leaves 


By C. L. (Grizzly) Smith 
Illustrated by George Wolf 


and sticks he set deliberately to work to make his morning 
meal. The lion lay as still as a statue of stone until the bear 
began to dine when he slipped off the log and lit fairly upon 
the head and shoulders of the bear. 

“The bear gave a violent start of surprise and wonder, 
and when the claws and teeth of the lion had punctured his 
skin he rose up on his hind feet, reached up with his forepaws, 
hooked his claws into the old cat, and brought him down on 
the ground in front of him with a wallop. 













































The lion sprang at the 
infuriated bear 


“He then tried to make a hasty retreat but the panther 
was of a different mind, and seized Mr. Bruin before he could 
get away. 

“The bear set up a terrible cry, bawling like a calf in dis- 
tress while the old panther held grimly on. He finally seemed 
to realize that he was not fighting for a mess of pottage but 
in defense of his life and from that time on he gave a very 
good account of himself. Among the quantity of bear hair 
that was scratched out and filled the air there was consider- 
able of the lion’s coat mixed in. 

“‘After the animals became thoroughly interested in their 
fight I walked down to within about thirty feet of the arena 
and took up a position on the roots of an upturned tree 
where you might say I had a box seat and the whole show to 
myself. 

“While as a rule I am not interested or rather I do not 
enjoy seeing animals or birds fight, I was very much interested 
in the outcome of this battle. Just why I cannot explain, 
but my sympathies went out to the bear, although he was 


taking that which did not belong to him. TI do not believe 
that bears molest the kill of mountain lions as a rule, because 
in wandering for nearly fifty years over mountains infested 
with both of these animals this is the only instance which I 
have seen or heard of where these animals have had serious 
trouble. 

“The bear seemed to feel himself outclassed and cried for 
quarter trying to break away and run, but the old lion was 
so fast and furious that he gave him no opportunity, 
Finally the temper of the bear seemed to be thoroughly 
aroused and he suddenly ceased 
to cry “enough” and the way 
he lit into that old lion was 
truly astonishing. It wasn’t very 
long until the cat seemed to 
realize that he had made a mistake 
and then he began to make 
strenuous efforts to get away from 
the bear, but the bear’s ursine 
temper seemed to be aroused. 
Finally the panther was able to 
free himself from the grasp of 
the bear and he made a spring 
for the log overhead where he 
had been lying. This he was 
able to seize with his forepaws 
but before he could bring his hind 
parts out of reach the bear stood 
on his hind feet and seizing the 
old cat by the tail with his teeth, 
hooked his claws into the flanks 
of the animal and sat down. 

“The panther held grimly to his 
hold on the log for a minute or 
more, spitting and making a noise 
like a domestic cat many times 
magnified until finally his hold 
was torn from the log and he 
fell to the ground. The fight 
now for awhile was one of the 
most vicious and determined 
battles I ever witnessed. Each 
animal seemed determined to 
destroy the other regardless of 
his own punishment. 

“Neither of the animals 
paid any attention to me 
whatever; if they saw me they 
gave no sign although I was 
sitting in plain view all the 
while. The fight must have 
> lasted from start to finish for 


* nearly thirty minutes. 
eS Va) “Both animals were weak- 
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ened from loss of blood and 
sometimes they merely lay on 
the ground locked in a deadly 
embrace for several minutes. 
“The panther was finally able to turn the bear on his back 
and before the black gladiator had an opportunity to recover 
himself the panther seized him between the forelegs in the 
chest and held grimly on. The bear brought his hind feet up 
and raked the panther fore and aft in such a galling manner 
that it seemed he would be torn to pieces, but the panther 
held on and finally the life of the bear was crushed out. After 
the bear had ceased to move the old cat loosened his hold 
and started down the hill. He staggered from side to side 
but soon disappeared in the dense brush below. After he 
had gone I climbed down from my perch among the roots of 
the upturned tree and went over to examine the bear. I 
don’t think I ever saw an animal so lacerated as was this 
one. His hide seemed to be in ribbons all over his body by 
the sharp knife-like claws of the panther. I really felt sorry 
for the animal, and just why I cannot say, but I would have 
liked to have seen him win out. I presume it is because I 
am more or less prejudiced against all species of cats. Unlike 
the bear they live wholly upon birds and animals. 

“After looking the bear over I thought I would go down 
and see how the old panther was feeling for I knew that in 
his condition he would not go far. About fifty yards away I 
found him lying by a clump of hazel brush just gasping his 
last. The bear had surely given a good account of himself 
when he awoke to the fact that he was fighting for his life. 
The panther’s scalp was split and pulled down over one eat, 
one eye was gone completely and the wounds on his body 
were too numerous to count. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 











Building a Boy House 

Lire Scout JoE RHODES, Jr., 

PETER POTANAS. 

You will both find what you want in “Shacks, 
Shelters and Shanties,’’ published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 5th Ave. and 48th St., N. Y., which tells how to 
build a log house and how to build a lean-to, also in “Camp 
Buildings and Scout Shelters,” by the National Department 
of Camping (15 cents). 





Blackfoot Dances 

Where can I get complete information concerning Blackfoot 
or Sioux dances, etc.,—VET. ScouT REGINALD LANHIN. 

Write to Museum of American Indian, 155th St. and Broad- 
way, N. Y. 

Silver Fox 

Can you tell me where I can find out how to breed silver fox? — 
Scout FRANcIS KNULZEN. 

Write to ‘Field and Stream,” 45 W. 45th St., New York 
City. 

Build a Boat 

Where can I get information on how to build a boat sufficient to 
carry a 400 lb. motor and 4 boys and supplies?—DE.LL PINCOoMB. 

Boating & Boat Building, published ,by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


Arrows 
What is used to make the best arrows for target practice?— 
Lone Scout Gorpon. 


Hickory, ash, white oak, pine. See Handbook for Boys. 


Flicker State 
Why is North Dakota called the “flicker state” ?—Scovut 
A. L. BUTLER. 





Catboat Plans 


Where can I get plans on building a catboat?—RICHARD 
Hutson. 
Boucher, Inc., 415 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Bitty CrAwroot, Martin Lutz, Davip Forp, WILLIAM 
CrAWFOoRD—Write to the World Brotherhood, care of Boys’ 
Lire. 

Butterfly Cases 
Where can I buy butterfly cases?p—Scout JosePH LATKOo. 
Don’t buy them, make them. 
Flying Eagle 

Is the flying eagle call the same as the hawk and eagle?—Scovut 
BUTTEAU. 

Yes. 

Attention Olman R. Dewey 

Vance R. Smith, 2511 roth Street, Racine, Wis., wants to 

write to you about magical shows. 


Lone Scout B. McMillen 
Write to C. Hinaman, Cuddebackville, N. Y., Box 27. He 
has a good recipe for marshmallows. 
Cleaning Bones 


How can I clean bones?—Scovut A. R. LAWTON, 3RD. 
Soak in lime water or use French chalk and stiff brush. 


Binding Boys’ Life 

How can a boy bind the issues of Boys’ Lire Mag- 
azine?—WILLIAM ALEXANDER. 

Make a cover of stiff manila paper; with a leather 
punch or with a punch make 4 or 5 holes through 
the cover and magazines. Through these holes run 
a whang string or cord and tie at other end. 


Bird Pictures 
Where can I get pictures of birds?—Scout Tuomas HayDEN. 
Perry Picture Co., Malden, Mass. 


Branching South 
Why do the trees have branches on the south side of a hill?— 


Ritey M. KINAHAN. 
Why should they not? Do you mean more branches? If 


so probably because it is warmer. 


Braiding a Whip 
How can I braid a riding whip?—RAYMOND WESTRICK. 
* Write to L. E. Griswold, Colorado Springs, for a booklet 
which will cost you 25c and tell him you are writing at the 
request of Mr. Beard. 


American Boys’ Handy Book 
Where can I get American Boys’ Handy Book?P—MAarsHALL 


STALLEY. : 
Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Write to them, sth 


Ave. and 48th St., New York, price $3.00. 


Long Haired Men 


What men wear long hair?—Scout James B. STOCKWELL. 
Musicians, artists and poets sometimes wear long hair and 
all early pioneers wore long hair. 





Possibly because you have a number of 
Clape—Golden Shafter, Woodpeckers, high 
holders, or Flickers in your state, although I 
do not remember noticing them when I was 
there. 





1. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 
2. One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 
3. Questions which require more than 75 words for reply must be ignored. 
4. Questions which have been answered repeatedly will be > , 
5. Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interests 
of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the department. 


ignored. 


Snarl Like a Dog 
What is the challenging snarl of the wolf?— 
SCHUYLER BENTLEY. 
The same as that of a big police dog. 
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Learning to Semaphore 
By Eagle Scout William F. White 
HE most satisfactory way of learning the semaphore code 
is to become familiar with it through the “opposite sys- 
tem.”” By this I mean learning a 
letter and its relation to the one 
directly opposite it. For instance, 
opposite A is G, and opposite B is 
F, and opposite C is E, etc. In my 
opinion this is the only and quickest 
way of learning the code, as at [my 


PART II. 


smooth-barked trees 


Algy looked until he found two 
opposite to 
each other, one on each side of the 


is another group where both hands are in a quarter of the circle 
every time (in forming H, O, W, Z.) There is still another 
group where both hands remain on the same side (in forming 
I, X). There is a group where both hands are either above or 


Trailing the Kidnappers 


The Further Adventures of Ad and Algy 


tops. ‘‘Somebody has stepped this 
way, but . way did he step?’ 


questi 


from the river direction,” he 
deduced, but as a good detective he 


below, like in N, U. There are also many miscellaneous letters 
that need mastering. When you can call a letter without 
hesitating, the code is learned, and it is only a matter of prac- 
tice before speed is acquired. In books, the semaphore code 
may seem hard and uninteresting, 
but if you go about it in the right 
way learning the code isn’t as hard 
as it looks, and there is unlimited 
fun and possibilities when this lingo 


ee emake. 2 acquired. 


Invisible Writing 
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last troop meeting I taught eight 
tenderfoot and second class scouts 
half of the alphabet thoroughly, in 
one short instruction period. The 
well-known ‘parrot fashion” of 
learning the code is slow as well as 
unsatisfactory, and should be dis- 
couraged in every case. 

When learning the code you should 
imagine a five-foot vertical circle 
around you when you face the re- 
ceiver. And imagine your flags as 
the hands of a clock, and remember 
that the circle is divided off into 
eights, and your flags must stop. at 
one of these eights in order to form a 
distinct letter. It is a good plan to 
designate the sender’s right as the A 
side, and his left as the G side, as it 
is not as confusing as left and right 
when receiving. All there is left is 
to learn the opposites of each letter. 
Do not attempt to master the whole 
alphabet in an evening. Learn part 
of the alphabet well before attempt- 
ing the next. It is well to learn the 
letters and opposites in groups. 
There is one group where one hand 
Stays stationary before you, and the 
letters are formed by the shifting of 
the other around the circle. There 
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river, and neither very far from the 
edge. Uncoiling a long piece of stout 
twine, Algy gave one end of it to Ad 
and directed him across. The intelli- 
gent Ad splashed in and started for 
the opposite bank. Arriving, he 
turned around for further instructions. 

Algy motioned him to go around 
the tree and then come back. Tying 
a rope to the twine and pulling on the 
end which Ad had brought in, he 
established a pulley-line, the loose - 
ends of which he fastened around the 
near-by tree. Then he unpacked 
Berengaria and tied her bridle to the 
pulley. Tging aria into the stream he pulled on the 
free side of the pulley, and thus got the donkey across. Then 
he packed all his belongings, including his clothes, in Beren- 
garia’s tarpaulin, and tied the bundle to the pulley. Swim- 
ming over, accompanied by Ad, he released Berengaria from 
the pulley, and then pulled the bundle across. This done 
he cut the rope and freely hauled it in. 

Having safely crossed the river, Algy, Ad, and the bundle- 
laden Berengaria proceeded along the river bank until they 
came to the place opposite to the spot where the footprints 
had ended. Tough luck, they were standing on solid rock 
on which not even an elephant shod with iron-studded shoes 
could have made an impression. 

Nothing daunted, Algy got down on his hands and knees 
and with the aid of his magnifying glass and a flash-light 
carefully scrutinized every inch of the ground for yards 


around. 
Ah, ha! Here were two pebbles wet side up, while all 
around the rest of the little stones were perfectly dry on the 





had to prove his deduction. 

He lay flat on the ground, and by 
very close examination found that 
the pebbles had been moved about 
I-10 of an inch—but in the direction 
toward the river! ‘I have it,” he 
exclaimed. “They were knoc 
backward by his heel as he stepped 
forward.”” He sat up to breathe a 
satisfactory sigh when, to his amaze- 
ment, he saw other pebbles which he 
had previously noticed as dry were 
now wet—and it was not raining. 
He also noticed that Ad as a volunteer 
detective was nosing the stones with 
his shiny wet nose, imparting to each pebble touched a damp 
nose imprint. 

It had grown dark, and it was useless to search further for 
footprints. ‘Somewhere to sleep,’’ murmured Algy, and, as 
though in answer to his remark, a light suddenly flashed out 
about half a mile away. 

‘“‘Company attention! Forward—MARCH!” Algy com- 
manded in as deep a voice as he could assume, and forward 
Algy, Ad, and Berengaria started. 

truggling forward through dense underbrush they pro- 
ceeded slowly. They had traveled but a hundred yards, 
when, suddenly in the gloom, a large dark object loomed up 
before them, completely shutting out the light which was their 
objective. ‘‘Down,” gritted Algy through his teeth, and Ad 
and Berengaria both ‘‘downed.’’ Leaving his companions, 
Algy wriggled forward on his stomach to investigate. The 
large object was a single door still hanging in its frame— 
all that was left of a farm outhouse. Algy was mystified, but, 

(Concluded on page 53) 


Can You Finish It—For $10.00? 


This is the second installment of a serial. As you see, the installment ends with its characters in a difficulty. 
For the best solution of the problem, told in two hundred words or less, BOYS’ LIFE will award a prize of $10.00, 


the Editors being the judges. 


nd your solution to reach this office on or before May 15th, addressed to ‘‘ The Editors, Readers’ Page Contest, 


Send 
BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City.’ 


Any reader may compete and may introduce one new character, but only one—a human being, an animal, a 


bird or a fish. 


Manuscripts must be typed or written legibly in ink on paper 8 % by I1 inches. 


no letters will be written in regard to them. 


None will be returned, and 


By Herbert Woodsum 
PERE is a way to make in- 
visible writing without invis- 
ible ink. 

Dip a piece of paper in water and 
place it on a hard, smooth surface. 
A dish, mirror, or window-pane 
will do very well. Place another 
paper over it, and write with a pencil 
on the top paper. The writing will 
be found on the bottom paper. It 
will disappear when the paper is 
dry. When the paper is wet it will 
reappear. 


How to Make a Pot Hanger 
By Edwin Jewel 


"TAKE a piece of wood, about a 
foot long and two and one-half 
inches in diameter. Bore three- 
quarter inch hole in the end about 
3 inches deep then sharpen the 
other end. 

Take this to camp and drive it in 
the ground near the fire. Next go 
and get a limb off of a tree, bent 
correctly. Insert one prong in the 
hole so it will fit loosely. -With this 
you can swing the pot off of the fire 
and not burn your fingers. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


The Jaguar of San Cristébal 


By Constance Lindsay Skinner 


CONCLUSION 


OMETIME during the night Dick felt him- 
self lifted and carried and then laid down 
somewhere. He was vaguely aware of torch 
glare, voices, the jingle of harness, the pawing 

of hoofs, and knew, in a sense, that the cavalcade 
had come to pause; but he slipped out of the con- 
scious scene again immediately, drenched with sleep. 

Mendez and his men had emerged from the last 
fringe of the pampas upon a small ranch. It seemed 
a good place to camp, feed, and take a brief sleep. 
The old woman who opened the door, 
peering out with anguished, terror- 
stricken face, admitted that she was 
alone; she had a son, however, who was 
“away.” 

“Don’t be so scared,” Mendez said. 

*“Get us some food, anything you have. 
Here is money to pay for it.” 

“You pay?” she exclaimed, staring 
unbelievingly at the coins he had tossed 
on the table. “‘Then who are you? For 
you can not be Government men!” 

“Oh ho!” Mendez chuckled. “You 
know already that Government men 
don’t pay, huh?” 

“Si, Sefior.”” The tears came to her 
eyes. “Only last night Government 
men were here and they killed my cow 
to roast for food.” 

“There now, no tears. You will earn enough to- 
night to buy another cow.”’ 

“Ts it possible?” She came closer and looked 
intently at him. ‘“‘Sefior, since you are not of the 
Government, are you, perhaps, of the Revolution?” 

“« Si,” he answered shortly. 

“Then, since the Sefior is of the Revolution, he 
has perhaps seen our Don Diego de Mendez?” 
eagerly. 

“Yes. I know him well.” 

“Ah!” she beamed at him. ‘ How I wish I could 
see him now, a man grown and with a great name 
in the world! I was just married, and my son not 
born yet, when the old Don Diego came by one 
day; and he had the little son with him. Know, 
Senor, that all this ranch and many miles about 
belonged to that family. We paid rent to old Don 
Diego. Ah! So kind, so good! Then he died, and 
we never saw the little son again; for he was far 
away. Buta friend of Don Diego’s came to get the 
rent forhim. Then we heard at last that Don Diego, 
who had become a very great man, had returned to 
make revolution against El Presidente. And, last 
night, Government men came and killed the cow; 
and they said they were going to capture the 
little son, our Don Diego who has come home to 
save us. And I sent my son away, to ride like 
mad and find our Don Diego to warn him. But I 
do not know if he could recognize him in the 
dark,” she shook her head sadly: “for indeed he 
was not born yet when the little Don Diego came 
here only that once.” Her tears began to flow again. 

“Harumph!” Gonsalvo cleared his throat. His eyes were 
wet. “What a heritage you have in your name, Ralph!” he 
said. “From generation to generation, a name honored and 
beloved!” 

“She risked a cruel death for herself and her son,” said 
Professor Wynn. ‘‘If Diaz’s men had suspected that she was 
trying to aid you!” 

“‘She is a Montalban,” Mendez said gruffly. ‘We do in- 
credible things from hate. We will sacrifice everything for a 
love, an ideal, something that is beautiful to us—as is this 
old woman’s memory of one day when my father brought me 
here. I must have been very small, for I do not remember it.” 
He extended his hand to the woman. She put hers in it 
hesitantly. ‘I am he—that little Don Diego,” he said gently. 

“Tt is true,” came in the stentorian tones of Gonsalvo. 
‘Old woman, you have the honor to kiss the hand of General 
De Mendez.’ Don Felipe was not to be left out of any scene. 

With cries of joy, the old woman covered Mendez’s hand 
with kisses. 

“Now, now; that’s enough!” he said, huskily. “Run to 
your kitchen. Juan Perez, go, the three of you, and help her. 
And with respect! for, to your Capitdn, this is a noble lady. 
You trees of men should have some nests in your branches, 
huh? So shake down plenty of eggs into the frying-pan! 


Illustrated by Harry H. A. Burne 




















The sentry was not a 
colonel, but Pedro 
knew the worth 

of flattery 


March!” He put his hand on Gonsalvo’s shoulder. ‘“ You 
see what would have happened, Felipe, had J made peace with 
the tyrant as you and others counseled me. I would have 
betrayed the faith of many; simple hearts, who have believed 
that, because I bear the name of those who—from Bolivar’s 
time till now—always put duty and patriotism first, and were 
never bought and sold, I would come one day and draw the 
sword for them.” 


E WHEELED away abruptly and stepped outside. 

“Inside, Ralph is all heart,” Don Felipe informed 
Professor Wynn. He twirled his mustache. His very bright 
little eyes rolled ceilingward. ‘But he has a terror some one 
will find that out. So he puts on, sometimes, the manners of 
violence; which utterly belie his character. Now as to myself, 
I have none of these little deceptions—no roughness, no 
fierceness, put on to hide my heart. My nature is simpler, 
wholly sentimental, very pacific. So I am always as you 
see me now.” 


Professor Wynn, who had not been noticed by Gon- 
salvo since the moment so long back, when that wholly 
sentimental and utterly pacific gentleman threw the 
portfolio at his head, stared helplessly and then stut- 
tered a vague remark which might be taken as a 
sympathetic answer. 

“T wish I could have had our State Department 
down here with me during the last twenty-four hours,”’ 
he thought. ‘‘They would have gained more under- 

standing of Latin-America than half a century of diplomatic 
correspondence has given them. They’d cease trying to 
bulldoze a people of this caliber.” 

The return of the woman’s son, Pedro, caused a disturbance 
because Mendez’s sentinels took him for a spy from Tuctu: 
and the noise woke Dick. He came out of his heavy nap 
fresh and hungry and ready for anything new in the way of 
adventure which might offer. While he was devouring eggs 
and rice and coffee, he listened to El Tigre’s talk with Pedro. 
According to Pedro there was a hay farm a half-day’s jour- 
ney beyond. It belonged to the 
Governor. There the garrisons’ 
extra mounts were pastured. 
And, every so often, Pedro him- 
self went to help cut hay and 
to drive wagons laden with it to 
the fortress at Tuctu. Yes; they 
knew him well—at the farm and 
at the fort also—for a faithful 
fellow who could work hard and 
yet make no complaint when his 
wages were not paid. He would 
be going there again in two or 
three days to drive the hay wagons 
to Tuctu. The Capitén wished 
7 4 to know how the wagons were 

_ loaded and how they were driven. 
PL Sometimes he took friends of his 
to help and sometimes the young 
men at the farm helped. This 
time he must take friends because 
those young men of the farm had 
gone into the pampas with Diaz’s 
men and perhaps they would not 
return in time. 
Mendez did not inform him of 
what had happened to Diaz’s men. 
He struck the palm of his hand 
on the table. His eyes sparkled. 
“Tiger’s luck again! Ah ha!” 
he laughed. ‘Do you guess what 
we are going to do, Dick Wynn— 
you, with your mouth full of eggs? No? huh?” 

“Yes, I do,” Dick retorted, excitedly. ‘“‘We’re going 
haying! It’s back to the farm for us!” 

Mendez slapped him on the back vigorously. 

“You caught it quick, that idea! I like that. Yes, Dick 
Wynn. I send my palo de hombre with his brothers to help 
Pedro at the farm and to drive the wagons.”” He paused to 
ask Pedro several questions about the road from the farm to 
Tuctu. There was, it appeared, a steep bit of forest above a 
canyon, He made Pedro describe the locality minutely. 

“Good! That is where we will hide till you and your hay 
come along. You and the Perez brothers start as soon as it is 
light. You say there is now only the old man at the farm 
since the sons went with Diaz’s men? All right. We can’t go 
past without being seen. But we will go at a racing gallop 
and you will say we are Diaz’s men on our way back from the 
pampas. You will tell them you left Diaz’s men sleeping 
here when you started for the farm. Half a dozen of my men 
will be tied on their horses with their hands bound behind 
their backs to look like prisoners. You will point that out. 
It is a precaution I take also because we may meet persons on 
the road. If that is a Government farm it has a telephone: 
for El Presidente is mad on the subject of telephones. He 
builds houses he does not want for no other reason than to 
install telephones and radios.” He laughed. 

“Si, Capitén,” Pedro nodded solemnly. ‘There is that 
thing called a telephone. Miguel, the farmer, Capitén, though 
he is only a poor and ignorant man, can speak to the com- 
mandant at Tuctu, by only saying words to a tin box on the 
wall. It is very mysterious. He will certainly speak to the 
box when he has seen you ride past. He has orders to tell 
everything to that box. Whatever Miguel tells to his box, the 
commandant’s box in Tuctu tells to the commandant! Capi- 
tdn, you are the little Don Diego beloved of my mother; and I 
would not lie to you,’’ earnestly. 

‘“‘No, no, good Pedro. I, too, have seen these boxes. I 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


know you speak the truth. Come, then. Be on your way! 
uh?” 

a Capitén.” His dull gentle eyes brightened for a 

moment as he added fervently, “Por la libertad!” 

“For liberty,” Dick translated, thoughtfully. 

“Yes.”? Mendez, who had risen to shake Pedro’s hand and 
to follow him to the door with a last whispered order, came 
back and put his hand heavily on Dick’s shoulder. “Dick 
Wynn, when you came on a pleasure trip to Montalba, you did 
not expect to be soon fighting for 
the liberty of a country that is not 
yours and for a people alien to you 
in blood, speech and inherited tra- 
ditions. It is an unfair thing that 
has happened to you. But what can 
Ido? Dangerous as it is for you to 
be with me, I know of no safe place 
to leave you.” 

“That’s all true enough, Ralph,” 
Dick answered. ‘But I guess I’ve 
got the same ideas as Dad about 
that. You see, we think that liberty 
is a principle and that a democratic 
government, like Uncle Sam’s, is the 
only kind that gives a man a square 
chance to be a man. And being a 
real true-blue all-wool-and-a-yard- 
wide American means being ready 
to stand up for these things any 
where, any time! Sure, I wasn’t 
expecting to make my own first 
stand for them in Montalba. But 
all I can say is, the time and the 
place suit me fine!”’ 

“And quite right, too, Dick,” 
said Uncle Horace approvingly. 

“Holy Smoking Moses!” Mendez 
cried out jubilantly. “This boy 
smells even better here than in the 
fog!” 

“Sure!” Dick giggled. “Juan 
cooked lots of garlic with the eggs!” 





HE three Perez brothers leaned 

against the wall, waiting for 
Pedro who was taking a last leave of 
his mother. Professor Wynn heard 
them bemoaning the loss of the 
anaconda’s skin. 

“What were you going to do with 
it?” he asked, thinking he might 
imbibe a new and instructive fact 
about the native uses of snake skin. 

“Sefior, we never knew,” Juan 
answered plaintively. ‘‘Sefior, we 
lost it before we found out.” 

“Many things like that happen to 
men on the pampas, Sefior,” said 
José. ‘On the pampas, Sefior, a 
man does not know if he will cross 
to the other side with his own skin. 
Therefore how shall he know about 
a snake’s?” 

“Yet we did so,” Little Perez 
added. ‘‘Nevertheless, Senor, the 
loss of the other was a misfortune.” 

Dick called over his shoulder to 
ask after the health of Pio and 
Concepcién. He had noticed that 
Juan was wearing a new sombrero, 
one gathered from the enemy, and 
that the hat slashed for the con- 
venience of his pets was nowhere in 
sight. Juan explained that he had left the hat and the mar- 
moset and the macaw with Pedro’s mother in the kitchen; 
because the attack on Tuctu, a fortress and town, meant new 
and surprising things with which he was unfamiliar. On the 
pampas or in the mountains he could guarantee to take care 
of his amigos. But in a street inside a town—well, he couldn’t 
say. People who were crowded in towns were most likely given 
to stealing pets. The governor, even, had a bad name for 
theft. Also, if he were killed they might be tramped to death. 
If all went well with him he could return later to the ranch and 
recover these two dear friends. Unfortunately, Concepcién 
would undoubtedly refuse to take food from the old Sefiora 
because she suffered none but her amigo, Juan Perez, to feed 
her. But, in time, hunger would compel her to eat what the 
old woman offered. The thing that chiefly troubled him now 
was the rough language which Concepcién would use torren- 
tially upon the mother of Pedro. This would be unbecoming 
because, to his Capitén, the old woman was “a noble lady.” 
However, it appeared, Juan had done his best to nullify this 
offense. 

“Sefiora—this I said to her—Sefiora, you are old. It 
happens often, by nature, that the aged are deaf. Believe 
it of yourself, Sefiora. Thus I said, Sefior Dick, with 
tears for my Pioand my Concepcién. Sefior, I am a man 
like that.” . 
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EN and horses rested half the day, and then set out 
toward Tuctu. 

As usual Mendez rode ahead with Dick close by, at his 
side this time, for they were traveling along a good wide trail. 
Directly behind him came a group of /laneros who apparently 
had six prisoners in charge. And, following them, were Colonel 
Gonsalvo and Professor Wynn. The Indians brought up the 
rear leading the captured horses, each of which carried on its 
empty saddle some part of its slain master’s clothing and 
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“El Tigre is here,” Mendez cried in answer 


equipment—a poncho, a pair of trousers, a rifle, knife, machele, 
a sombrero. Only a close examination would have shown that 
two blond North Americans rode in the party. Dick and 
Professor Wynn were garbed now in ponchos and wore the 
high brown velvet sombreros of dead Montalbans who had 
sought to serve Diaz. There had been a wide choice of raiment 
and mounts; for, at the mata, the Brothers Perez had been 
what Mendez called “thorough.”” It was the tree of a man, 
himself, who had caught most of the horses. 

Just before dusk the cavalcade passed the farm at a dash. 
The hay wagons, laden high, drawn by mules, and driven 
by Pedro and the Brothers Perez, were slowly moving out 
upon the road. Mendez waited for them at the rendezvous 
over the canyon, some fifteen miles from the bridge, which 
led directly into the fortress, at the north end of the town. 

Here Mendez and sixteen of his men, including Dick and the 
Brothers Perez, crawled in under the hay. The wagons were 
tied together firmly and all the mules were harnessed to the 
lead wagon. Save for an Indian in sombrero and poncho, seated 
beside him, Pedro, the driver, was apparently alone. They 
set off with all the speed they could make. Gonsalvo, put in 
command of the rest of the troop, had his orders to follow 
with all the horses and the fake prisoners. He was to separate 
his men at the bridge, stationing half at the far end and half at 
the town end just outside the fort. They were to wait action 
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until they knew whether or no the coup Mendez planned had 
been successful. A signal would warn them. In case of its 
failure they were to rush the gates and fight to the finish. 

Dick’s heart thumped and his pulses raced as the front 
wagon stopped. They were at the fort’s gate! He heard 
Pedro knocking, then the grating of hinges, then a colloquy 
which drew nearer to the wagon. 

«Si Coronel,” Pedro was saying when Dick could make 
out the words. The sentry was not a “colonel,” but Pedro 
knew the worth of flattery. “It is 
the hay, Coronel, which I will now 
put in the stables. But, Coronel, I 
bring news At first, it is for your 
ears alone and then only for the com- 
mandant’s. The soldiers are at the 
bridge with some prisoners—si/— 
just across the river, Coronel. But 
they know not if they have him who 
is called El Tigre. You understand, 
Coronel, that if they have not El 
Tigre, it would be better they had 
no one at all; for the Governor 
wanted only El Tigre. Therefore, 
they have told me to whisper, first 
to you, Coronel, and then to the 
commandant, that the prisoner, 
Ulloa, should be brought very 
secretly across the bridge to see 
these six men who are tied on the 
horses with their hands bound, also 
their feet. If he can tell you that 
one—a very fierce man, they say, 
who could scarcely be captured— 
is El Tigre, then the commandant 
himself shall lead E/ Tigre before the 
Governor. It is better always not 
to anger the Governor. If he is not 
El Tigre, then Ulloa only: is to 
blame. If the Governor becomes 
angry and strikes with his sword, as 
is his custom, it will be Ulloa’s throat 
he will pierce, and not the entirely 
well-meaning throat of the honest 
captain out there which has already 
suffered many dangers. They told 
me to tell it to you, Coronel, in 
this manner. I have done so.”’ 

“Very good. You are a discreet 
man. Take your wagons into the 
stable-yard, which is your business. 
These more serious matters are for 
the military; though, after your 
fashion, you have done well.” 
The sentry spoke pompously, as he 
felt a Coronel should. 

Dick felt the wagon in motion 
again. They were inside the yard of 
the fortress! He heard low, excited 
voices. The commandant and several 
men went by. Evidently they had 
Ulloa with them; fora man protested 
his truthfulness in nerve-racked 
tones. 

“Now!” Pedro muttered into the 
hay. 

Mendez dived out 
followed him. 

“The stablemen ran to the gate to 
| see the prisoners,’’ Pedro explained. 





and Dick 


HE men were all out on their 

feet now, crouched in the dark 
of the courtyard and the shadow of 
the wagons. The sentry, drawn by curiosity and dimly descry- 
ing horsemen close by, stepped from his post and went down 
the twenty yards or so to ask questions. With entire silence he 
died in the midst of them from a knife-thrust in the back. His 
body was lifted and tossed into the ditch at the other side of 
the road. The horsemen drew up nearer to the open gate. 

Mendez and his men inside had gradually shifted through 
the shadows till they commanded the entrance to the Gov- 
ernor’s stone mansion. The house and the fortress cut off 
the sky from the narrow street and made a well of inky 
blackness. Upstairs revelry was in progress. The music of 
stringed instruments, husky raucous snatches of song, the 
clinking of glasses, raised voices, laughter, came through the 
open windows. The air was heavy with the scent of flowers. 

“What did you say?” Dick whispered, hearing a murmur 
from Mendez. 

“How perfect the night! ‘Roses, dew-laden, perfuming the 
shadows; and the nightingale’s song, like a vanquished 
sorrow’—”’ he quoted in his own translation. ‘Such moments 
make life seem real to me and not just a bad joke.” 

Dick, trembling, his ears strained for sounds from the 
bridge, at first doubted his hearing; then he concluded that, as 
an Anglo-Saxon boy from the United States, he might as well 
give up, right there and then, any idea of ever being able 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Age of Amateurs 

1. I am thirteen years old. Can I become an amateur? 

2. Where can I get a list of the requirements necessary to be- 
come an amateur?—J oseph Craig. 

rt. Yes, if you can pass the Government requirements. 

2. Write to the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., and ask for the pamphlet 
on radio rules and regulations. 


Series Condenser 
When a variable condenser is placed in series with the antenna 
lead-in, what capacity should the condenser be?—R. A. Walters. 
The function of the antenna series condenser is to reduce the 
wave-length range of the set. The effect is the same as shorten- 
ing the antenna. The smaller the condenser the greater will be 
the reduction in wave-length. Generally an .cor mfd. fixed 
condenser will do the trick. It aids in making 
tuning sharper. 
Ratio of Transformers I 
Should I use high or low ratio audio amplifying 
transformers in building a broadcast receiver if I wish 
to get the best tone quality available?—John Tolbero. 
Low ratio. 
WEAF’S Transmitter 
Is WEAF’S transmitting apparatus all located at 
195 Broadway or is the aerial out on Long Island?— 
Charles Brinton. 
The studio is at 195 Broadway, but the trans- 
mitter and aerial are on West Street, New York. 


Outdoor Antenna 
Will an aerial in the attic cover as far as an outdoor 
wire?—Elmer Crane. 
No, the outdoor wire will cover a greater area. 
Some consider an outdoor antenna equivalent to 
two tubes when compared with an indoor wire. 


Enamel Wire for Aerial 


What is the advantage of enamel wire over ordinary 
bare copper wire for an antenna?—James Ellsworth. 





Sparks 
Tests His 


“‘B” Batteries 


How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 

Only questions of general interest will be published. 

Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 

Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 

Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





VOLTMETER should be used to test ““‘B” batteries, and they 
should be tested after they have been in operation for half an hour 

or longer. Batteries recuperate while idle and if the voltmeter is applied 
after they have been out of use for a day or more the reading will indicate 
that the batteries are in better condition than they really are. Then, 
when they are used for a few minutes the voltage drops quickly and the 
receiver does not function up to standard. 


A “B” battery voltmeter can not be used to test a “‘B” eliminator, 
which requires a special voltmeter designed for that purpose. 


Transmitter Tubes 
1. Can a UX-201-A or a UX-171 be used in a short-wave 
transmitter? 
2. Which would give the most power?—W. K. Ross. 
1. Yes, either one can be used. 
2. The UX-171 will develop the most power. 


Galena Detector 

Can I use a galena detector with good results?—Arden Shadley, 

A galena detector will receive broadcasting stations within 
a radius of twenty-five miles, when ear-phones are used, and 
an outdoor antenna. 

Time Signals 

When KDKA and other broadcasting stations send our Ar- 
lington time signals how is it done? I wonder if we hear the ticks 
of the clock just as if we tuned in Arlington direct.— 
G. Baker. 

The time signals from NAA, Arlington, are inter- 
cepted by a receiver tuned to the 2,600 meter wave- 
length. The incoming impulses are amplified and 
rebroadcast on the lower wave-lengths used by 
the broadcasters. The dots which indicate the 
seconds are heard just the same as they would be 
if you were in tune with Arlington. 


Building a Battery 

I have a rubber battery box for storage battery, also 
the cells. Where can I get the lead plates and little 
covers that fit on top of the cells?-—Herman W olhowe. 

Write to the manufacturer whose case you have 
and possibly he can supply the rest of the parts. 
It would probably be cheaper in the end to buy a 
battery complete. 


Improving Tone Quality 
Is it possible to use a power tube in an Atwater- 
Kent set? If so, would any changes be required in the 
circuit and how much extra voltage would be needed? 
—William Fox. 
Yes; the power tube will improve the quality. 
See answer to above question. 








Enamel does not corrode. 


Sparks Turns Radio Doctor 


BRIGHT idea dawned upon Sparks Chard one day 

as he was walking along the street of his home-town, a 
suburb of New York. He noticed that most of the houses 
were equipped with radio antenna, and this coupled with the 
fact that many people came to him for help when their radiv 
sets went wrong led Sparks to decide that it would be a 
profitable business for him to be a ‘“‘radio doctor”’ after school 
hours. By saving the money he made, he could have a bank 
account, and also a fund from which to draw when he wanted 
to buy instruments for the improvement of his short-wave 
station. 

In the newspaper he read an announcement regarding a 
meeting of the Institute of Radio Engineers in New York at 
which two experienced radio engineers would outline hints 
for “curing sick radio sets,’’ so Sparks went to the meeting. 

Other boys may find that they too can build up an after- 
school business, so Sparks will pass on the notes he made 
in his radio note-book. 

Here is the diagnosis the “radio doctor” makes to locate 
the source of the “‘sickness”’ in the radio receiving system. 

“Light the tubes and tune the receiver to the point where 
the best local station generally is received. Note the volume 
of the loud-speaker, if one is used. If the volume is weak, tap 
the tubes with the finger-nail to determine whether or not 
the audio-frequency amplifiers are operating satisfactorily. 
If the amplifier is working in a satisfactory manner a ringing 
sound will be heard in the loud-speaker. Should this ringing 
sound not result, check the polarity and voltage of the batteries 
and replace all defective ones. Inspect the connections of the 
batteries, and if this does not result in satisfactory reception, 
try replacing the tubes. 

“When no sound is audible, immediately replace the loud- 
speaker with the head-phones to decide whether or not the 
loud-speaker is defective. If no results are obtained, turn off 
the “A” battery switch, remove the tubes and by means of a 
voltmeter check the voltage between the filament and the 
plate contact springs of each socket. If satisfactory indica- 
tions are had and no signal is heard, repeat with a similar 





Diagram and Explanation of Baby Transmitter 


+ am 











The constants for the 40-meter-wave band are as follows: “A” 
battery 4% volt dry cell unit; “ B’’ 90 to 140 volts “‘ B”’ battery; Cg 
and Cp variable air receiving condensers, 0.00025 mfd..Cs, fixed 
mica receiving condenser 0.0005 or 0.001 mfd. Lg and Lp, in- 
ductance coils 7 turns each, 3 inches diameter, L1, antenna 
coupling coil, 1 to 6 turns; tube is a UV-199 or C-290; filament 
rheostat is 30 ohms; RFC, are radio frequency choke cotls, 4o turns, 
basket-weave type wound on 8 pins set 134 inches in diameter, 
No. 22 SCE wire; M, single pole, double throw switch; X 
is a single pole, single throw knife switch. RA is a Bradleystat 
and W is a flashlight bulb, 24% volts. For details on winding coils, 
consult picture and article in March issue of Boys’ LiFe. 


operation between the grid and filament contacts, using a pair 
of head-phones in series with a 22!4-volt battery in place of a 
voltmeter. Rather decided clicks should be heard when con- 
tact is made in each instance with the exception of the detector 
grid. Because of the fact that in the detector circuit a high 
resistance grid leak is used, the click will be rather weak. 

“The most difficult type of failure to locate is that caused 
by a high-resistance connection. It is not only difficult to 
locate, but it is hard to determine. This will cause the set to 
operate indifferently, with rather unsatisfactory results. Such 
a condition is sometimes mistaken as location trouble. A 
high resistance is possible at any connection in the receiver. 
Soldered connections that are soldered with a corrosive flux 
which has not been properly treated after the soldering opera- 
tion are probably the worst offenders. Weak mechanical 
springs in telephone jacks and switches may also introduce 
high-resistance connections. 

“Sets as a rule do not go bad of themselves. The failure 
usually occurs while some operation is taking place, such as 
plugging in the loud-speaker, tuning the condensers or making 
a change in the battery connections,”’ said the engineers. 

“Tf the set has been in operation for a monthor six weeks, and 
has been giving satisfactory service for that period, the cause 
of failure is generally due to the weakening of the batteries. 

“Tf the set has been in operation for a period of six months 
or a year, the possibilities of trouble will increase. Were the 
failure in this type of installation gradual, the first thought 
would be that the tubes were becoming deactivated through 
continual use. 

“Tf the breakdown were sudden, a mechanical failure 
might be expected in one of the movable connections or pig- 
tails. A burned-out transformer could be expected in difficul- 
ties of this sort. If the trouble is due to a noise condition, the 
failure might be ascribed to dust or dirt accumulations on the 
condenser plates or other important parts of the receiver. The 
defect might also be due to a soldered connection. It will 
require, as a rule, a rather long period of time for a soldered 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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New Boy Scout 
Equipment Catalogue—Free! 


The new Catalogue of Boy Scout Equip- 
ment contains all kinds of information as lo 
the right kind of equipment for hiking, 
camping, every sort of scout activity and 
dozens of other interesting suggestions. Sent 
free if you address “Harry, The Guide,” 
Room 856, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 








The New Scout Diary 


A little book literally “worth its weight in 
gold.” Filled with indispensable knowledge 
to the scout, it also serves as a source of 
rollicking good fun and merry-making. 
Think of the good times you can have writ 
ing down all the things that happen during 
the day and thén reading about them a year 
later. 

Not only that—it is a dandy way to learn 
the progress you have made in one year. 
Just try it. 


15c Each 


IT IS GREAT seer. 7 

BE CLOTHED ALL T 

TIME IN OFFICIAL BOY 
SCOUT CLOTHING. 


The Official Boy Scout 
Uniform 

Many Scouts wear the Official Boy Scout 
Uniform all the time,—at school, doing 
chores and following their Scouting Pro- 
gram. It is so comfortable and _ besides 
giving freedom in every position, has that 
smartness of appearance which character- 
izes all Official Boy Scout Uniforms. It is 
tailored and reinforced to meet all the 
strains of a vigorous Boy Scout’s life 


Regulation Scout Coat 


Made of U. S. Standard Khaki which has 
been submitted to sun, acid and strength 
tests. Has notched lapel roll collar, two 
outside Stanley breast pockets and two 
lower bellows pockets. One plait in center 
back extending from yoke to belt, two 
inches wide. Lettering ‘“‘Boy Scouts of 
America” worked in red silk over right 
breast pocket. Official buttons bearing 
Boy Scout emblem. 
No. 645. Shipping weight, 1 Ib. 10 ozs. 
Price, $3.25 


Regulation Khaki Shirt 
Made of standard light weight khaki 
material. Has loose fitting rolling collar 
with neckband and long sleeves. Two out- 
side patch breast pockets with flap. Em- 
broidered “‘Boy Scouts of America” over 
right breast pocket. Order by age size. 
No. 648. Shipping weight, 10 ozs. 

Price, $1.80 


Note 


When mailing in your order, 
be sure you distinctly specify 
“DEPARTMENT C.’ This 
will insure you’ especially 
quick service. There will be 
a new department initial each 
month. Look for it. 


The Scout Lumberjack Shirt 


No scout who likes to hike and enjoy the 
great outdoors and be properly - dressed 
should be without this new practical and 
comfortable Lumberjack Shirt. Because 
it is so sturdily made of strong, durable 
material, it is very appropriate for all kinds 
of activity, whether it be in warm or cool 
weather. They are made of 22-24 oz. all 
wool material. In Boys’ sizes 12 to 18 years. 
No. 596. Grey, Blue and Green Plaid. 
No. 597. Grey, Blue and Maroon Plaid. 
Each, $4.95 
For men, order by collar size. 
No. 599. Grey, Blue and Green Plaid. 
No. 600. Grey, Blue and Maroon Plaid. 


Each, $5.50 


Regulation Scout Breeches 


Equipped with belt loops, two front, two 

hip, one watch pocket. Legs laced below 

knee, to be worn preferably with stockings. 

Modeled full. 

No. 651. Shipping weight, 1 lb. 8 ozs. 
Price, $2.25 


Scout Hat 
The official Boy Scout Hat is made of a 
high grade fur felt material, very light, 
durable and shape-retaining. 
It is a regulation model with low crown and 
wide brim, olive drab felt; ventilated; silk 
band; detachable wind cord; size 638-734, 
inclusive. 
No. 503. Shipping weight, 1 lb. 

Price, $2.95 
Belt 


Khaki Belt, 144 inches wide, with gun- 
metal Scout buckle, with two belt hooks 
for carrying knife and rope. 
No. 529. Shipping weight, 5 ozs. 

Price, 50c ea. 


Seascouts 


A NEW SEASCOUT UNIFORM AND INSIG- 
NIA FOLDER CAN BE HAD BY WRITING 
TO NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS. 
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Woolen Stockings 
Very attractive and durable, made from 
pure wool olive drab yarn, reinforced toe 
and heel. Turn down below knee. 
No. 527. Shipping weight, 10 ozs. 
Price, $1.35 


Cotton Stocking 
A heavy cotton khaki stocking good for 
both summer and winter wear. 
No. 528. Shipping weight, 10 ozs. 
Price, 50c 


Scout Neckerchiefs 
Plain color Neckerchiefs. Prepaid. 
Price, 50c ea. 
Combination Color Neckerchiefs, Prepaid. 
Price, 60c ea. 
Neckerchief Slide, Prepaid. 
Price, 15c ea. 


Official Boy Scout Shoes 


The Official Boy Scout Shoe is sold in three 
distinct styles. Namely, the Heavy Duty 
Shoe, the general purpose Dress Shoe and 
the Oxford. For comfort, good looks and 
long wear, it is not possible to buy better 
shoes than these for the money. Our 
catalogue contains full descripiions. 

ES ne re eer err et $5.00 
ee) ee ee re rye $5.75 





It’s Easy to Order by Mail! 


Simply state the number, the quantity 
wanted, the name of the article, and, when 
necessary, state size and color. 

Figure up the total cost of the articles _ 
order and enclose the amount required, i 
cluding enough to pay postage porns Doe 
to the weight. 

The best way to send money is by post 
office money order, express money order or 
your personal check. If you jind it neces- 
sary to send currency, have the letter regis- 


tered, if possible. 


Our system makes it possible for us to 
deliver your order to the post office or rail- 
road company WITHIN TWENTY-FOUR 
HOURS after we receive it. 
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GOMETIMES there is a greater thrill in 


preparing for adventure than in the ad- 


venture itself. 


This is more than true in 
choosing all the equipment you need for 


.... the first Camping Days 


‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Cook Kit 


Made of heavy gauge seamless aluminum. 
Outfit consists of frying pan with patent 
folding handle into which stick may be in- 
serted for holding over fire, cooking pot 
with cover drinking cup, and stew pan 
which also serves as plate or soup bowl. 
Fork and spoon included. Parts nest and 
lock together, hence do not rattle. Khaki 
carrying case with adjustable strap. Ship- 
ping weight, 3 lbs. 


No. 1200 Price, $2.85 
‘‘Upton’’ Mess Kit 


Consists of polished heavily nickeled soup 
can, cup, stew or fry pan and wire broiler. 
Separate handles for each article. All parts 
nest compactly. Easily carried in pocket or 
haversack. Shipping weight, 1 Ib. 12 ozs. 
No. 1001 Price, $1.75 


‘‘Wear-Ever’”’ Aluminum 
Canteen 

Made of heavy seamless aluminum enclosed 
in tight-fitting khaki felt cover which, when 
wet, keeps contents cool. Fitted with re- 
movable adjustable shoulder strap. Can- 
teen is concaved to fit wearer’s hip. Ca- 
pacity slightly over one quart. Shipping 
weight, 2 lbs. . 


No. 1466 Price, $3.00 


‘*Eveready”’ Searchlight 
This is a 3-cell focusing “EVEREADY” 
searchlight with a range of 500 feet. This 
light has exactly the same “ EVEREADY” 
features as specified in No. 1553, but it is 
by far a more powerful light. 

No. 1554 Prepaid Price,. $4.00 
THREE-CELL BATTERY. For No 
1554, described above. 


No. 1554A. Prepaid Price, 50c 


The Official 
Boy Scout Seal 


Official Boy Scout Axes 


Handy at every turn in camp and on hike. 
Made of one piece solid steel, hand-forged, 
coated with rust-resisting finish, has head 
for drawing nails. Complete with leather 
sheath. 
No. 1510. “Plumb” Brand. Prepaid 
Price, $1.80 
“Collins” Brand. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.80 


Official Boy Scout Knives 


Regulation model, large sized stag handle, 
heavy cutting blade, screw driver, bottle 
and can opener, punch blade, shackle for 
hanging on belt. Built to stand rough 
usage. 

No. 1496. 


No. 1507. 


“Remington” Make. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.50 
Prepaid. 
Price, $1.50 
“‘Hammer” Brand. Prepaid. 

Price, $1.50 


The New Official Boy Scout 
Haversack 


Adopted after many months of experiment- 
ing and consultations with hunters, trappers 
and leading camping authorities. It is 
a decided improvement over any haversack 
on the market to-day and: is the most 
practical article of a scout’s equipment. 
No. 573. Shipping weight 2 lbs. 

Price, $2.50 


No. 1502. ‘Ulster’ Brand. 


No. 1566. 


Featherweight Shelter Tent 


Made of specially processed high quality 
canvas. Thoroughly waterproof. The 
design has met with the unqualified ap- 
proval of all scouts and scout leadérs who 
have tried it out. It has an advantage over 
the Army Shelter Tent models because it 
laces up the front, thereby affording pro- 
tection from wind and rain. Length, 84 
inches; width, 46 inches; height, 36 inches. 
Furnished with 9 pegs, two folding poles 
and a carrying case, which makes a good 
pillow when tent is set up. 
No. 1303. Shipping weight, 6 Ibs. 

Price, $7.00 


Official High Grade Khaki 
Camp Blanket 


Made of the finest quality pure soft wool. 
Weight 4% lbs. Size 66 x 84 inches. 
No. 1334. Shipping weight 6 lbs. 

Price, each, $6.50 


Official First Aid Belt Pouch 


An outfit that is prized by the entire field 
because it is so compact and still contains 
all the essential ingredients of a first-aid 
pouch. Every scout and scout official 
should have one before starting to camp or 
on a hike. Furnished with canvas belt 
carrier. The contents are as follows: 
1 Sterile Gauze Bandage, 2 ins. x 6 yds. 
t Sterile Gauze Bandage, 1 in. x 6 yds. 
Cylinder Zinc Oxide Adhesive Plaster, 
rin. x 1 yd. 


_ 


° ° 1 Envelope H. F. Mercurochrome Gauze 
Swiss Model Wrist Watch + Pube “Wiest Aid tor erne” 
Six-jewel lever movement with suede strap. 1 Mercurochrome Swab 
Luminous—can be easily read in the dark— 3 Vivo Rolls in Carton 
very attractive and a practical Boy Scout 1 Tube Soap in Carton 
Watch. Prepaid. 1 Small First Aid Booklet 
No. 1547 Price, $6.50 No. 1548 Prepaid, 80c 
No Article is 
Official without 
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Signal Flag Kits 


The best buy a scout can make. These 
kits afford a most unusual opportunity for 
obtaining complete signal flag- outfits at 
less than the actual value of the case which 
holds them. Set consists of 2 pr. flags, 
1 pr. for semaphore signaling, provided with 
separate wooden sticks, and the other for 
Morse signaling with separate long metal 
rods in their sections. All are contained in 
a special heavy case with adjustable shoul- 
der strap and rawhide thongs. 


No. 1498. Shipping weight 3% Ibs. 
Price, 75c 


Materials for Making Five- 
Foot Archery Set 


One best imported lemonwood bow stave, 5 
feet; 14 dozen ferrule arrowheads; % dozen 
selected birch shafts, 24 inches; turkey 
feathers for six arrows; waterproof glue for 
six arrows; piece of beeswax; grey flax for 
bow string: Shipping weight, 3 lbs. 


No. 1543 Per Set, $3.50 
Ready-Made Five-Foot 
Archery Set 


Consisting of one strong, well-finished, 
polished 5-foot bow and six 24-inch sharp 
pointed, decorated arrows. ‘This is an ex- 
ceptionally fine bow and arrow. Has from 
20 to 30 pound pull. Shipping weight, 3 Ibs. 
No. 1542 Per Set, $4.75 


SCOUTMASTERS 


Attention! 
New Contest Medals 





Here is a new set of medals de- 
signed to stimulate the interests of 
scouts in their many activities. 

Every scout deserves and appreci- 
| ates recognition of his skill and 
efforts. These medals provide the 
ideal form of recognition, being of |f 
relatively small value, but of genuine 
artistic merit. Manufactured of the 
best workmanship, they are fitted 
with Red, White and Blue ribbons. 


Rose Gold Plate $1.25 each 
Heavy Silver Plate $1.00 ‘ 
Genuine Bronze 75e 


basse 





Write for list of subjects 
and information. 























BOYS’ LIFE 


Wallie Goes Up the Amazon 


ALLIE DURANT, stepping aboard the sturdy, 
flat-bottomed montaria, as the natives name 
their river boats, knew that the American consul 
had been right. 

The deep-bosomed Amazon had been disappointing to a 
scout expecting romance at first sight. That modern landing- 
stage at Iquitos with its 
complement of up-to- 
date, docked liners, had 
filled him with disgusted 
amazement. 

** Those 
right across the Atlantic 
and up two thousand 
miles of river to this 
point, Wallie,” Mr. Pur- 
due had informed him. 
“Think what a water- 
shed that is!” 

“Ves, sir.”’ Wallie had 
replied, dutifully trying 
to be impressed, and Mr. 
Purdue and his father, 
knowing his mind, had 
laughed outright. 

“Just wait, Wallie, 
until you get off the main 
stream, a bit up the Rio 
Napo and then into an 
igarape or Amazonian 
creek. You'll get your 
fill of the Wild West, I 
can tell you! Oh! not 
the Wild West you see in 
the movies, which our 
forebears tamed some 
time ago, but the only 
Wild West extant to-day.’ 

And here they were in 
it now, being paddled up- 
stream between solid, 
green walls of jungle by 
coffee-colored, half-naked 
natives, escorted by a 
mestizo recommended as a reliable guide by Mr. 
and bound for a session with a genuine cauchero. 

It was Mr. Durant, Sr., who had suggested this excursion 
He wanted to see 


ships come 


Purdue, 


as much on his own behalf as his son’s. 
rubber in its natural setting instead of in an automobile tir 

He wanted, in short, a first-hand view of a somewhat old 

fashioned method of its production. 

“This cauchero,” Mr. Purdue ‘had said, “has a fairly decent 
shack. Cauchero amounts to overseer, you understand. I'll 
see he’s informed of your coming and give instructions for 
him to show you what’s to be seen. His district has a fine 
reputation from a production point of view.” 

Silence and the rank smell that always overhangs th« 
jungle—the smell of nature unpruned by the hand of man 
fertilizing the earth with the decay that will in future make 
it flower. At times they caught the chatter of monkeys, dis- 
turbed by the soft music of the paddles. Once a jaguar howled, 
making the white men shudder. They caught an occasional 
glimpse of an alligator sunning himself on a bank. 

“Satisfied now, son?’”’ Mr. Durant inquired 

“‘Geewhillikens, Dad!” 

Wallie had been in strange places during his tour, but never 
in one so utterly untamed as this. 

They made their destination in the afternoon, and were met 
by a smooth-tongued half-caste who escorted them with cere 
mony to his house. It was an old Indian dwelling, their guide 
told them, built high on piles beside the river brink, the props 
being protection against occasional floods. It was a rough 
place, barely supplied with necessities, but the Durants, 
equipped with cots and food, paid no attention to possibilities 
of discomfort. Their host, named Piscara, was obviously 
bent on being pleasant. He hustled an Indian girl into pre 
paring a succulent meal 

“You'd like to see the natives tapping the rubber trees?” 
He addressed Mr. Durant. “Delithted to show you around 
after lunch, but I hope we find them at work, not asleep 
Lazy lot.” He gave a smile that somehow antagonized W allie 
Durant, Jr 

“Dad, I don’t 
afterwards 


like that guy,’ he complained to his father 


1 


“Why should you?’’ was the common-sense retort. 
“But remember at ast that we’re his guests for to- 
night.” 


By Captain A. P. Corcoran 


Illustrated by Thomas Skinner 


‘“‘Mind if I don’t go with you on your tour of the rubber 
trees? Far as I can see it must look something like tapping 
for maple syrup.” 

Mr. Durant laughed. 

‘Do as you please, only don’t venture too far into the jungle 
Might come on a snake or an 


alone. It’s dangerous, son. 


nt ee bats 
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The Indian Wallie had saved barred the progress of two half-castes 


alligator, not to mention a jaguar which might mistake your 
intention. I’m told they don’t attack humans, unless pro- 
voked, but you’re looking aggressive just now.” 

Wallie grinned amiably. 

“The guide, Lopez, said he’d show me some sights.” 

“Suit yourself.” 


O WALLIE departed on his own. 

The mestizo, it developed, had nothing more in mind 
than to give him a glimpse of an untamed zoological garden. 
He pointed out the tall palms that, struggling upward on 
slender trunks, reserve their foliage until it can get the benefit 
of the sunlight over the tops of the other trees. They strug 
gled through a thick undergrowth of thorn trees and razor 
grass, and Wallie thought that the guide was mote intelligent 
than he had at first fancied. He was showing the scout the 
method of trekking, pioneer-style, through jungle. You 
hacked your way here through a natural barbed-wire entangle- 
ment, exhausting work in the humid, hot air. 

Again the pervading silence, broken by an impudent monkey 
protesting from the trees or by a parrakeet shrieking indig- 
nantly at this outrage on his privacy. 

(nd then suddenly a human sound. 
from the underbrush on their right, followed by cries as of 
a primitive being in pain, a being who protested against the 
race of men and all their doings. 

Wallie halted, looking to his guide for explanation. The 
mestizo shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘Some Indian who has been whipped probably!” 

“For what? Where is he?” 

\gain the elevation of the half-caste’s shoulders, indicating 
that he thought the matter of no importance. 
‘Say, sounds to me as if he was dying. 

him. Can’t leave him like that.” 

Accustomed to the strange doings of white men in Iquitos, 
Lopez, though unwillingly, cut a way through the brush in 
the direction of the sound. And there in a small clearing 
beside a stagnant, slime-covered pool lay an Indian stripped 
to the hips and writhing in pain under the lashing of a half- 
caste who was belaboring him with a lash. 

“No, no. Come.” Lopez was pulling Wallie by the 
arm. 

“*Piscara’s man. 


First a moan came 


I’m going to find 


’ 


We no business here.’ 


‘““Haven’t we though!” 

Wallie was already striding toward the flogger, calling out 
angrily meantime an order to desist. The fellow looked at 
him, dropped his whip in amazement, cringed a moment 
and then fled. 

‘*No good business. Why we help him? Trouble!” Lopez 

continued to protest. 


HILE Wallie bent 
over the prostrate, 
groaning Indian, the 
mestizo kept up his 
lamentations. But the 
scout, equipped as always 
in tropical, unsanitary 
spots with his first-aid 
kit, was applying salve 
to the wounds. Soon the 
Indian, having fainted, 
ceased to moan, and 
the two looked around. 
Not far from the prone 
body was a dead dog. 
Even as they gazed at 
it, trying to unravel the 
mystery, a curious swish- 
ing sound reached Wallie’s 
ears. He turned, think- 
ing some animal might be 
about to attack him from 
the rear, and at the same 
time Lopez yelled wildly: 
“Ants! The army 
ants! Come, or we are 
eaten alive.” 

Wallie looked. He 
could see them advanc- 
ing in two columns, the 
militant ants of the 
tropics who are more 
deadly almost than a 
modern gun. He had 
heard of them. Thorough 
they are in their warfare, 
even though totally blind. They march like a modern regi- 
ment, complete with scouts, sappers and miners.. Should they 
come to a spot they cannot climb individually, there are the 
workers capable of forming themselves by hanging onto one 
another’s legs into a kind of living Roman “‘testudo,” over 
which the others can ascend to their destination or prey. 
Human or animal—it is all the same to them. They are 
guided simply by the sense of smell as to what may con- 
stitute their food, and their weapons, supplied by nature, 
consist of jaws sharp as reaping hooks.» No one meets them 
voluntarily, unless courting suicide. 

“Run! Run!” yelled Lopez, terrified. 

‘But we can’t leave this chap to be eaten up.” 

The mestizo, unwilling or unable to argue, had already 


turned. He had no intention of furnishing forage for any ant 
army. Meantime, on it came. Wallie Durant looked about 


him. The only refuge lay, he knew, in that slimy pool. Ants 
do not love water. On the other hand, the water looked like 
another form of death—death by malaria, if not a more 
terrible fever. 

“‘Couldn’t sleep nights, if I left him,” he said aloud to the 
primeval forest. 

And just in time he managed to drag his self-imposed charge 
and himself to the pool, where he partially submerged them 
both for the moment. 

He could see the army sweep by, gathering in its passage such 
provender as an occasional roach, unconscious lizard or grass- 
hopper. It passed over the body of the dead dog, leaving it 
but a bare skeleton. He could see their reddish-brown ab- 
domens with the dark throats, and then heads, sometimes 
white, sometimes black. 

‘Horrid little brutes!’’ he thought. 

He was weary from his strange position in this fortunately 
not too deep pool and his efforts at holding the Indian’s droop- 
ing head above water. He had heard that the ants’ speed was 
wonderful—three and one-half miles to the hour at least, but 
to him their progress seemed interminable in time. Luckily, 
the ground was flat, and they had to do no climbing. Also 
it was dry—which accelerated their advance. 

But they had not passed, before he began to shiver. The 
water was not cold, and he became alarmed. He had, being 
a trained scout, hoisted his first-aid kit onto his shoulder, 

(Concluded on page 41) 
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TO VICTORY 


YOUR opponent falters for just an 
instant. Quick as a flash, you see the 
opening, dash ahead, and win! That’s 
headwork — fast thinking at the 
critical moment. 


Equally important is fast footwork. 
Your feet must have sure, dependable 
footing under all conditions. They 
will — if you wear Grip Sures. 


The price of Grip Sures is a little more 
than some canvas rubber-soled shoes 
because of the better materials and 
workmanship in every pair. But their 
advantages make them worth to you 
much more than their extra cost. 


Quicker getaway—The scientifically con- 
structed suction cups take such a sure 
grip that you can make the quickest 
kind of a start without ever slipping. 








Other Top Notch Shoes 


A PAIR of e's Top Notch Shoes for 
knockabout everyday wear will enable you to 
save your Grip cose exclusively for sports or 
difficult climbs. There is a complete line of Top 
Notch “knockabout” shoes in a wide range of 
a pair big value for the money. Look 
or the Top Notch Cross. 




















BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
Makers of 
Top Notch Rubber and Canvas Rubber Sole Footwear 
BEACON FALLS, CONNECTICUT 

















The original senintal suction-cup-sole shoe 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Greater speed—The combination of the 
suction cups with the thicker (yet un- 
usually light) soles of lively, resilient 
rubber makes you feel as if you were 

“running on springs”. 

YOU will get longer wear from Grip 

Sures, too. The sturdy uppers of finest- 

grade duck match the tough soles in 

long life and resistence to strain. 


Ask for Grip Sures by name. The 
appearance of the distinctive suction- 
cup-sole has been widely imitated. 
But no other shoe actually grips by 
the same scientific construction which 
is patented by us. 


If your shoe or sporting goods store 
hasn’t Grip Sures in stock, it can 
easily order them for you. Should 
you have any trouble getting them, 
please write us. 











HIS is a clumsy world for chil- 

dren. They are constantly run- 

ning into the barbed wires of our 
grown-up principles and conventions. 
Every year thousands of them get into 
trouble which brings them before the 
Juvenile Courts for punishment or 
wisely tempered mercy. Rarely are 
these unfortunate youngsters really bad. 
Nearly always the hidden cause behind 
their waywardness is lack of training 
or proper guidance at home. Often- 
times, physical conditions cause their 
abnormality. When health is restored 
the vicious tendencies often disappear 


Warnvhearted men and women in all 
parts of the country are doing splendid 
work in helping to salvage these bits of 
human driftwood. Organizations have 
been formed which send volunteer 
representatives to the Juvenile Courts to 
take boys and girls on probation and so 
save them from slipping into lives of 
crime. The kindly folk who do this 
work are “friends at court” to these 
youngsters. 


Delinquent children are by no means 
found to come only from homes of 
poverty. From well-todo and even 
rich homes have come children with 
tendencies toward crime which have 
amazed their parents. Too late these 
fathers and mothers learned that in 
reality they never had known their sons 
and daughters. 


© ez? mu. 1 ce 

nation as a day on which mothers and 
fathers, philanthropists and _public- 
spirited men and women, interested in 
America’s future, join in one great pur- 
pose—the big, important work of 
checking up the health of the children 
of this country. 


It is a great forward step to set aside 
a definite day to have eyes, ears, noses, 
throats, and teeth examined for possible 
physical defects. But why stop half- 
way? Examine minds just as thorough- 
ly for possible mental troubles. 


In May, then, after you good fathers 
and mothers have found out whether or 
not your children are sound and 
healthy, physically, you will want to 
have an old-fashioned, heart-to-heart 
talk with the youngsters and learn what 
they are thinking about, who their 
companions are, and where they spend 
their time. 


More especially will you 

want to do this if you as 
have ever spent a few (Fm 
hours in a Juvenile Court ‘ 
where you will have et 
learned that the young of- 

fender, in nearly every 


instance, lands in court ¢ eg Of 
because of bad compan- P EN / 
ions or want of proper lew 
home training. aL | 


Lacking a friend at home, 
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May Day—Children’s Day a child may need a friend mee, 
May First has been set aside by the at court. pie 
“ rain ow ee 
Each year more than 200,000 children Even the best of children develop ten- at “ 


are brought before the Juvenile Courts 
charged with more or less serious offenses. 
Seventy-five per cent of all adult offenders 
begin their criminal careers before reach- 
ing the age of 21. The steps are fast from 
petty thieving to murder. 


In the three year period, 1923, 1924 
and 1925, the homicide mortality rate 
in the United States mounted to the The 
highest point ever recorded. 


In 1926 there were approximately 10,000 
homicides. In recent years our homicide 
rate has been 600% greater than that of 
Canada and 1400% greater than that of 
England and Wales. 


a 


dencies hard for parents to understand. 
These faults, if uncorrected, may produce 
serious consequences. As Judge Arnold 7 
of the Juvenile Court of Cook County. ie 
Illinois, says, * 
of a boy is to understand him, not only j 
physically and morally, but emotionally.” -“ 4 


The Metropolitan has prepared a booklet, 
” Mind of the Child”. It may help 
you to deal fairly and wisely with your a 
children in solving the many vexing ae aa 
problems that come up in connection 

with them. Send for it 
without cost. 





e first job of a parent 








It will be mailed 





HALEY FISKE, President. “Siege B® 
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THE most versatile type of shelter is also the 

simplest. A rectangle of cloth 714 by 12 
feet in size has a variety of uses about any 
camp—as a tent erected like a half pyramid 
split in the middle, as a dining-fly, as a pack- 
cloth, a duffle cover, a canoe tarp, a wind- 
break, or ground-cloth. If constructed of the 
light-weight tent fabrics now so much in vogue, 
it serves a variety of uses for the knapsacker or 
canoeist whose outfit must be pared down to 
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Making a Tarpaulin Tent 


By Claude P. Fordyce 


the floor and mark with a pencil at A—six feet 
in from the corner F. Now mark respectively 
314 feet on either end in from the front corners 
at B and E and 2) feet along the back edge 
at the points C and D. Reinforce with square 
of balloon cloth at A, B, C, D, E, F and G. 
Now procure a straight pole and mark along 
the lines from A to B, from A to C, from A to 
D and from A to E. Reinforce by sewing 
balloon silk strips along the marked lines on 
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the lightest weight, the most compactness and 
the greatest utility. This tarpaulin sheet 
weighs in sailcloth but 4 pounds and rolls into 
| a parcel 6 inches by 16 inches 

One of the delights of camp craftmanship is 
|to make as many articles of the camp kit at 
| home as is possible. It helps to while away the 
| spring evenings while one is in pleasant antici- 
| pation of the annual summer jaunt into the 
| wilderness The tarpaulin tent erected as a 
half pyramid gives a floor space of 4 feet 9 
inches by 7 feet and a height of 6 feet—plenty 
big enough for two sleeping bags resting on 
ticks filled with browse. Balloon silk is the 
best material for it, and this comes from the 
tent and awning firm in 30-inch widths—so for 
our tarp-cloth we will need 12 yards made into 
a rectangle 7% by 12 feet Lay the cloth on 
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what is to be the inside of your tent. Such 
strips are made of two-inch wide strips of the 
tent fabric folded over to make them an inch 
wide. All sewing is done on the ordinary home 
sewing-machine which handles this weight of 
goods very nicely. These reinforcements are 
along the lines of most stress. At the ends of 
all reinforcements and at G and F sew on tie 
ropes or loops for use in staking the tent out. 
Waterproofing is done by shaving up a 
pound of parafiin wax as sold by all grocers into 
a gallon of gasoline, letting this stand in the 
sun, never near a fire, until fully dissolved; 
pitch your tent by throwing the peak rope 
M over an overhanging tree limb or over 
the crotch of a sapling (6 feet long) and brush 
the waterproofing solution on with a cloth; 
allow the tent to remain pitched outdoors for 
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a couple of days until all the gasoline (the 
solvent) has evaporated, and the tarpaulin 
tent is ready for hard usage. 


Making the Folding Reflecting Baker 
I‘ CHOOSING the commissary, the knap- 

sack of the tourist should aim to have all 
meals prepared from elemental food supplies. 
Carrying in his pack a well-selected variety 
and proper amounts with which he can appease 
the unusual appetite of the outdoors-man. For 
cookery and dining much ingenuity has been 
displayed in assembling a light weight, com- 
pactly nesting cook kit containing as the 
essentials one or two small kettles, a frying-pan, 
and for each person a knife, fork, spoon, plate 
and cup. Practically all types of cookery can 
be done with this outfit, but I would add 
another item as an indispensable—the folding 
reflecting baker. 

This baker, so popular all over outdoor 
America, consists of two flat sheets of polished 
tin or, better, aluminum, hinged on one side 
with the opposite side flaring and forming 
respectively the top and bottom, the ends 
are covered, and in the center is a bracket on 
which rests the pan of dough. In use the 
reflecting baker is set up before a good camp- 
fire and the heat is reflected from the polished 
top and bottom directly to the pan, and it 
produces the finest kind of biscuits and other 
quick bread, and will roast meat to a turn. 
The design and capacity of the bakers now in 
general use is not suitable for hike trips, so the 
new baker illustrated at the foot of the oppo- 
site page is proportioned for producing enough 
\breadstuff for two people per meal. This 
baker folds to a flattish parcel an inch thick 
and 7 by 7 inches square, and weighs but a few 
ounces. Cut sheet aluminum or light-weight 
polished tin according to the measurements 
given and the layout of the bake pan. Right- 
angle bends are made as follows—A to C, B to 
D, E to G, F to H and Ato B, A to C,D to 
Band DtoC. The little tab at E is brought 
flush with the side wall D-C as one of the 
end enclosures. No soldering is done on 
this outfit as the pan rests and hinges are 
riveted on. 





Sparks Turns _ 


Radio Doctor 
(Concluded from page 32) 








connection to corrode to such a degree as to 
cause this condition. The local atmospheric 
conditions under which the set has been operat- 
ing may have some bearing on the cause of 
failure. If the set has been operating near the 
seashore and has been subjected to the action 
of salt atmosphere it may have caused sufficient 
corrosion of the connections or other metallic 
parts to introduce high resistance or leakage 
path. Moisture may saturate the cheaper 
grades of insulating material to such an 
extent as to cause high-frequency short cir- 
cults. 

“Tf a set has been operating for a long period 
of time and has given satisfactory results, 
then develops noises and scratching sounds, 
one should not look for a loose connection in 
the wiring of the set, but rather look for an 
open circuit in the moving parts. Worn 
mechanical parts are often mistaken for loose 
connections in the wiring. The wiring is abso- 
lutely stationary, and it is not at all likely that 
it will be disturbed in the ordinary use of the 
set so as to cause a failure due to a loose con- 
nection. Vernier drive shafts and vernier 
plates will wear loose, and while apparently 
they are making perfect contact to the metal 
surfaces of the condenser when the set is 
brought into a critical condition, as is the case 
when receiving distant stations, will cause 
noises that might be thought due to a loose 
connection in the wiring.” 





The Jaguar of 
San Cristobal 


(Continued from page 31 











to understand this man he loved—the Spanish- 
Indian Tigre, who refreshed his mind with 
poetry about the beauty of roses while he 
stood waiting to kill. 

“Your gun is ready? You are not afraid?” 
Mendez’ hand was on his arm. 

“T don’t think I’m afraid. I think it’s 
excitement shaking me,” Dick answered. 

Because of the waiting. With action 


comes steadiness.” 
Crack! Crack! Crack! The rifles began 
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Fast fielding. Speed. You’ve got to have a 
glove that’s fast—that’s speedy! Here it is! 


(RF1)% wonderful glove. Made of brown, grain 
horsehide leather, specially oiled to make it 
soft, and pliable—and sturdy and lasting. Padded 
with real felt. Lined and seamed completely with 
leather. Because of our patented construction, the 
finger seams can’t rip. A hand-formed pocket is al- 
ready in glove. Long thumb with lacing adjustment 
to form wider or deeper pocket. Leather laced around 


the wrist. A great glove, this one—yet it costs 


only $5.00. 














Guard that first-base bag. Don’t let them slip 
past. They won’t, if you have a mitt built to 
smother every ball that comes its way. 





(RB1 Skillfully built of rich, golden brown, grain 

horsehide. Gray leather binding with brown 
leather lacing around entire edge, and at thumb. This 
permits you to form any kind of pocket you want. 
Thumb is of special construction, for strength and 
comfort. 


Heel is scientifically padded with asbestos and extra 
quality felt. Only $5.00 for this master mitt. 














é 


You won’t need a back-stop with this mitt, 
because it gobbles them all in. 





(RC2) Made of oak brown horsehide leather. 
Leather laced throughout. Extra heavy felt 
and asbestos padding. Double rows of stitching. Built 
to fit the hand perfectly, by men who know their 
baseball. At $5.00, a splendid saving over its regular 
Big League value. 
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Designed 
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by BABE RUTH 





Mitts and 


Gloves for you! 
made by Reach 


RE they are—the Babe Ruth 

Home Run Specials. Designed 

by thegreat slugger himself, with his 

signature on every glove! Made to 

big league standards. Ample size, 

regulation horsekide gloves. As far 

ahead of the familiar cheap-looking 

“boys” gloves as the Official Amer- 

ican League ball is ahead of the old 
canvas-covered ten-center. 


The A. J. Reach Co., makers of the 
official American League baseball, 
have through long years of experi- 
ence, learned how to build catching 
quality into a glove, so that when a 
ball hits the glove, it sticks in it. 
And all Reach gloves are formed 
to fit the hand perfectly. So these 
Babe Ruth Home Run Specials will 
do wonders for your game. More 
put-outs; fewer errors; cleaner, surer 
fielding. These are gloves that bring 


A. J. Reacu, Wricnut & Dirtson, Inc. 
P. O. Box 61, City Hall Station, New York City. 
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Please send me, postage free, Mitt Model. yo 
will pay the postman on delivery. If I do not like the glove, it is understood I can return it within 
days, and my money will be refunded, without any questions asked. 
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. 
. 
. 
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out the best baseball you have in 
your system. And that’s just ex- 
actly what you want. Cast your eye 
over these money-saving beauties. 
Several models are illustrated. 


How to get these mar- 
velous gloves 


Your sporting goods dealer probably has 
the Babe Ruth Home Run Special Line. 
Look them over. Or, if you can’t locate the 
store carrying these gloves, clip the cou- 
pon below and mail it to us. Just mention 
the glove you need by its letter and number 
shown in the illustration. You needn’t 
send any money. We’ll see that you get 
your glove right away—and you can pay 
the mail man when he brings it to you. 


Fellows, this is a great opportunity to get 
a real Big League glove, at a price well 
below its usual value. If you want to do 
your stuff on the diamond the way the 
stars do theirs—then equip yourself as the 
stars do... with a really fine glove. Just 
clip the coupon, and send it in. 
© 1927, A. J. R., W. & D., Inc. 
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. .(put in number and letter shown in picture). 
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Always Look 
for the Name—Fisk 


With scores of tires to select from, eleven of America’s lead- 
ing bicycle manufacturers have for many years consistently 


chosen Fisks as standard equipment. 


the superiority of Fisk bicycle tires. 


You, too, can safely follow the lead of these bicycle manu- 
Always look for the name Fisk on your bicycle 
If you do not know 


facturers. 
tire. 


his name. 











It is your assurance of satisfaction. 
the local Fisk dealer, write direct to us and we will send you 


How to Become a Club Member 


You will get lots more fun out of your 


bicycle if you join the famous Fisk 
Bicycle Club. Simply write for free 
booklet, “How To Form A Bicycle 
Club,” to Fisk Club Headquarters, 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


The Fisk Tire Company, Inc. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 























their work on the bridge. Soldiers poured 
pell-mell out of the fortress and started for 
the gate to learn the meaning of the shots. In 
the yard they encountered the mounted men 
whom Gonsalvo had stationed at that end of the 
bridge. These men had their machetes ready ; for 
their orders were to begin their work as silently 
as possible. Never guessing who they were, 
an officer rushed up to the nearest, crying: 

“‘What is it, Comrade?” 

“Tt is the Revolution,” the man answered 
and cut the officer down. Now came the 
sound of hoofs racing over the bridge, and 
Gonsalvo, with Uncle Horace not far behind, 
brought his men in at a gallop. The time for 
quiet work was past. Firearms began to speak. 

Upstairs the sounds of revelry had ceased. 
Heads appeared at the windows. Shouts 
demanded to know what was going on. 

“El Tigre is here!”” Mendez cried in answer. 
Then raising his voice he called to his Indians 
who had remained in the rear. “Indios! 
Lanceras!”” Then he shouted up once more at 
the windows, ‘Diaz! Excellentissimo! Iam 
Mendez and I have brought you a tiger!” 

As @ shower of the long arrows swished 
through the windows like a gust of rain, 
Mendez dashed up the steps and into the house, 
with Dick and the Perez brothers hot on his 
heels, and Pedro and the rest of the hay- 
makers following. 

“‘There are other stairs, other doors! Guard 
them!” Mendez, himself, stooping and keeping 
under partial cover of the wide banister, leaped 
on, as if on cat’s paws, up the main stairway. 
“Do what you see me do,” he told Dick. His 
six-shooter was in one hand, his machete in the 
other. Over dead and dying, Mendez plunged 
on towards the banquet hall. He called a 
warning about the /anceras. 

Dick noticed these details mechanically, 
even as he noticed a stout woman in a ser- 
vant’s dress with a kerchief over her head 
slip through a small door in the arrow-notched 
| wall. He saw them and tried to realize them, 
| unconsciously, as a relief from a sight—and 
| from sounds—more terrible. The sounds, of 
|a powerful beast in pain, came from a high 
jiron cage in the center of the room. The 
| jaguar, which had been captured to maul E/ 
| Tigre for the sport of the President, was in it, 
| chained, his head dragged so far back by the 
iron that he could not reach, with his jaws, to 

the shaft of an arrow that pinned one paw to 
| the ground. With the other, in his agony 
| and rage, he struck through the bars again and 
| again at a head which had fallen within reach 
of his claws. Governor Diaz lay there, among 
| the roses, nailed to the floor by a lancera 
| through his throat. 
| ‘What cruelty!” Mendez cried, ‘his eyes flam- 
| ing. “He never killed in his life except for food!”’ 
| Recklessly risking the still falling arrows he 
| leaped to the side of the cage and, bracing him- 


| 


| self against it, pulled at the shaft with all his 





This in itself is proof of | strength. It came free at last, tearing a three- 


cornered wound with its heavy point. 

“Ralph! Look out!” Dick yelled as the 
jaguar tried desperately to glut its fury on 
this new torturer. 

“Leave him alone. Maybe I have to shoot 
|him later. But now there is other work.” 
Mendez swung the /ancera against the hanging 
damask of the cloth, brushing it aside so that 
| he could look beneath the table. The next 
moment, he had made another dangerous dash 
and had dragged out the body of a serving 
woman. Her dress and sandals were gone. 
| She, too, had died from a wound in the throat; 
| a knife wound. 
| “Who is it?” Dick cried; for the look on 
| Mendez’ face terrified him. Mendez did not 
answer. He stood still in the middle of the 
room, oblivious of falling arrows, his skin 
darkening as great veins swelled on his fore- 
head and hands. His eyes, wide, dull and 
tortured, told of a moral struggle almost beyond 
his power to make against an engulfing venge- 
ful fury. Two Perez brothers dived at him 
and dragged him out of danger. 

“Gracias,” he muttered, looking at them 
unseeingly. In another moment he was him- 
self again. He leaped to the back of the cage 
and, with his machete, severed the short heavy 
chain which dragged the poor beast’s head 
back. ‘The cage is enough to hold him,” he 
said: “Come on! And fasten those doors. 
Pedro, tell my Jndios to stop shooting in here. 
You Perez brothers, search the house.” 

He turned down the stairs. Gonsalvo and 
Uncle Horace were coming up. 

“Our victory is complete!” Don Felipe 
caressed his moustache. “The citizens are 
about to gather below. Ulloa did not last 
long. The commandant shot him, himself. 
The two of them lie together somewhere on 
the rocks of the canyon below the bridge. 
May the vultures give them an appropriate 
burial! Did you kill or capture El Presidente 
and Diaz?” 
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“Diaz is dead. El Presidente has not yet 


been found. Let us go outside. I am sick,” 
Mendez replied gruffly. He tore down the 
stairs and out into the night air. Dick found 


him leaning his face against a cluster of dewy 
roses. 

“What’s the matter, Ralph?” Dick said. 
“‘Something’s gone wrong?” 

“Yes—no—I don’t know. But the thing 
that is the matter is that I, too, am a wild 
beast. For one moment, up there, I wished to 
have my hands on El Presidente that I might 
see him torn to death by that jaguar—or by 
the Brothers Perez, or any of these wild men 
of mine. He killed that woman to get her 
dress and shoes. That was he who slipped 
away as we entered. He could have taken her 
dress. No doubt she would have given it to 
him; she has served his cousin and that family 
all her life. But no! He fears she may talk 
perhaps. He cuts her throat. Bah! And I 
do not dare tell even Gonsalvo; for he would 
never rest till my men had captured El 


Presidente. Once they got him—! I can not 
permit atrocities. Liberty must not be made 
foul so.” 


A wild shout from the men in the court- 
yard made Dick lean out and look up where 
they pointed. The jaguar, free of its crippling 
iron, had found the weak spot in its cage. 
Perhaps Mendez hacked through a bar in 
cutting the chain; or, not unlikely, the jaguar’s 
strength had been enough to wreck his prison. 
He had followed the smell of fresh air to the 
window. For a moment or two he looked out 
uncertainly at the shouting crowd, the torches 
and horses, and at the sky and the dark wall 
that stood above the square. Then he leaped. 
His beautiful body showed an instant against 
the sky. He bounded upon the wall and, 
in another leap, was gone. Below was the 
bank, a long steep dip to the river, where 
there was cooling ease for his lacerated and 
burning paw. 

On that bank, creeping, listening, lying still 
in the shadows and then crawling on again and 
silently cursing the dawn-white of the sky, 
the one-time Illustrious Defender of Montalba 
in the dress of a serving woman sought for 
hiding and safety. He, too, must reach the 
river. There was a small boat there. He 
crept on... . 

“Why didn’t you shoot him?” Several of the 
men upbraided the Indians who had not shot 
an arrow when the jaguar made his leap. 

“No. No,” they said. ‘Shoot him? Is 
he not the Little Brother of El Tigre?’’ They 
thought it the same jaguar which had 
leaped out of the flames and which Mendez 
had ordered them to let live. He had come 
here to give his big brother, Mendez-El Tigre, 
good luck. 

Several hours later Dick was looking over 
the river valley from the tower of the fortress. 
Below, on the bridge, a man rode rapidly. 
It was Juan Perez, un palo de hombre, making 
all haste back to Pedro’s ranch to fetch his 
Pio and his Concepcion and their favorite 
hat. With the field glasses, Dick could see a 
bag hanging from the saddle; but he could not 
see that, within it, among other small loot 
picked up in the military search of the gov- 
ernor’s mansion, were the contents of a nut 
bowl and of a sugar bowl that had figured in 
the feast. To feed his pets from the vanished 
President’s last banquet satisfied something 
in the soul of Juan Perez. Seviores, he was a 
man like that! 

Looking up at a marvelous burning blue sky 
without a cloud, Dick saw black specks against 
the sun. They floated nearer and became 
black wings growing larger, sailing lower on 
the blue. In stately order they came, seem- 
ingly out of nowhere, till they were over the 
bank beyond the bridge. Then, wheeling, 
they dropped. 

“Beautiful, ruthless, self-sacrificing, mag- 
nificent, incomprehensible—’’ Uncle Horace 
muttered. 

“What is so contradictory, Professor?” 
Mendez asked. He had joined them at that 
moment. He put his arm around Dick’s 
shoulder. 

“Your country and your nation and—I 
frankly say it, in all friendship—yourself also, 
General Mendez.” 

Mendez was silent for a moment. 
he said: 

“T was trying to think of a poem I read 
once. But now I can remember only one line. 
That line says it all for me.” His eyes kindled 
with feeling and his voice was not clear nor 
steady as he quoted it: 

“«These are my people, and this my land!’ 
Professor, I am a Montalban.” 

Dick drew a long sigh of contentment. 

“Gee!” he said, “Ralph, I sure am glad I 
horned in on that dinner they gave you ID 
London!” 


Presently 
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| Wallie Goes Up the Amazon 


(Concluded from page 36) 








and, with a damp hand, he extracted some 
quinine tablets—the inevitable medical equip- 
ment of the tropics. He tried to put one in the 
mouth of his now recovering Indian, but 
couldn’t. The fellow choked on it, and spat 
it out, having no water, with which to wash it 
down. Wallie himself choked, too, but dis- 
posed of it. 

‘Guess he can stand the chills, being native,’ 
he thought, and worried no more on this 
score. 

At last he could see the tail of the military 
column disappear to points east. Suddenly 
he knew a fresh terror. Suppose his father, 
frightened by Lopez, came to meet him here, 
and met the ants instead! He must hurry 
to get back to the hut, before his father was 
through with his rubber-tree inspection. 

He dragged his charge to the bank. The 
Indian was now conscious, but as terrified of 
Wallie as he was tortured by his wounds. The 
boy made soothing sounds in his ear, being 
unable to talk his language, and applied more 
salve to the gashes made by that horrible lash. 
The dark eyes looked at him gratefully, and 
he felt happy. He had made the native under- 
stand he had a friend. 

“Got to get you out of here,”’ said Wallie 
aloud, “but how?” He thought of hollering 
for help, but put the idea aside, since it might 
induce some one to face that advancing army 
of ants. No, they had to make it alone. 
“Come along, buddy,’’ he addressed the 
Indian, and the latter, as if instinctively 
understanding, straightened up shakily on his 
feet. 

They made their way painfully, slowly, 
along the track cut out a short time before by 
Lopez, but though the Indian did his best, he 
had to depend on Wallie at times for aid. 
Whenever the boy halted to regain his breath 
or wipe his brow, he would find the dark, 
eloquent eyes fixed on him in grateful admira- 
tion. They bothered him, for they made him 
feel bashful. 

When, however, they came within view of 
the cauchero’s hut, and Wallie’s intention of 
bringing his charge there was made clear, the 
expression changed to one of abject terror, and 
the Indian refused to be further supported. 
Had not a party, consisting of Piscara, his 
father and some other Indians appeared on the 
scene, the boy would have been at a loss to 
know what to do. At sight of the cauchero, 
however, the wounded man cringed and slunk 
away into the shadow of the trees. Wallie 
noted the evil smile on the overseer’s face. 


OT until after dinner did Wallie get a 

chance of private conversation with his 
father. He was discussing the case of the 
Indian, when Lopez, finger on lips to enjoin 
silence, quietly entered their room. He had 
overheard plans, he said, to see that the Ameri- 
cans did not get back to Iquitos with their 
version of the Indian beating. 

“Bad man, Piscara, sefior,” he said, and 
advised immediate flight to their boat. 

“Say, we can’t quit like that, Dad,” inter- 
posed Wallie, and Mr. Durant added: “Surely, 
we can talk it over with Piscara and announce 
our intention of leaving at once.” 

Lopez smiled. 

“On way to boat, then, some one come from 
trees and hit you. No, no. You run.” 

Mr. Durant thought it over. By staying 
here to be killed with his son, he would do the 
Indians no good, but by getting back to Iquitos 
he might. The government laws about flogging 
and other ill-treatment of Indians was strict, 
though the enforcement was lax. He could 
call attention to their violation by Piscara. 

Feeling like thieves, the three stole out 
quietly from the hut and made their way to the 
river brink slowly. Any show of haste might 
have indicated their intentions, and they sus- 
pected that watchful eyes might be on them 
But, when they reached the beaching place 
of their boat, there! was Piscara, squatting 
on the bank. Some sharp-eared spy had 
evidently warned him of their proposed depar- 
ture. 

He greeted them affably, but his eyes, leering 
slyly, told them he fully understood. 

“Out for a walk, gentlemen?” 

“We are leaving,” said Mr. Durant, after a 
pause, gravely, and, like the frank American 
he was, he explained their reasons. 

“T thought so,” was the apparently candid 
reply, and Piscara began to explain that, while 
in general he obeyed the laws, this case was an 
exception. He had bought a dog, loved him 
dearly, and the Indian had-killed it. Why, he 
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did not know, but the only way to teach an 
Indian how to respect property was by flogging. 
He would be glad, if the American gentlemen 
would bring this case to a court, so that the 
townspeople might know what difficulties the 
caucheros had to face. He had no objection 
to the white men leaving at once, if they so | 
desired, though the river was dangerous at 
night, but at least, wouldn’t they take their 
property—bedding and food? His sneer, as 
he spoke, was a challenge to their courage. 
They agreed to return with him to collect 
their baggage from the hut. 

‘Lopez will stay here,” said Mr. Durant. 

‘Since you don’t trust me!” was the retort, 
and even Lopez shaking his head, came along. 

A full tropical moon shone over the forest, 
clear as a cold northern sun. Silence, unbroken 
now even by the forest animals, but presently 
interrupted by a low voice and a strange, 
thudding sound. The white men interchanged 
glances, but it was Lopez who pushed aside 
some brushwood on their left to see what was 
the matter. 


HERE on a small pathway stood the Indian 

Wallie had saved, barring the progress of 
two half-castes by means of an upraised 
club. Lopez called out a question, and was 
answered by a torrent of Indian language. 
Then, his eye on Piscara, he said in English 
to the Americans: 

‘‘Sefiores, you need your guns.” 

The Indian, keeping guard over his benefac- 
tor by means of friends, had heard of the plans 
of the cauchero to hurt them. Two allies of 
Piscara had been ordered to smash up the boat, 
by which the strangers had come, while Piscara 
himself lured them away from the landing-stage 
for a few moments. 

“He say,” interpreted Lopez, “I die anyway, 
when they have gone, but they kind to me. I 
save them anyway, so I come with my club. 
I no kill his dog. That lie. He flog all my 
people. If they go home, perhaps they help 
my people.” 

Mr. Durant turned to his host. 

“T think, Mr. Piscara, we will leave you our 
supplies—as a gift. I prefer the dangers of the 
jungle at night to such hospitality.” 

“But Dad, the Indian,” interposed Wallie, 
“he'll kill him.” 

It was Lopez who suggested a solution of this 
difficulty. 

“There are several stations down the river, 
where we could put him, where he safe,” he 
said, 

And so they embarked under the favoring 
light of the moon. 

An eerie trip unbroken by any noise now 
save that of their paddles. Dawn came early, 
and they stopped under Lopez’s direction to 
leave the Indian in friendly hands. They had 
left sufficient supplies in the boat for their trip 
back, so, camp-fashion, they cooked breakfast 
in the open. Weary, they reached Iquitos the 
next afternoon. 





R. PURDUE received them with surprise. 

He had not expected them so soon, and, 

after Mr. Durant had told his story, he shook 
his head. 

“Yes, it’s a bad system, leaving these 
caucheros in charge of rubber plantations,” he 
said, ‘‘with the Indians at their mercy. But 
Piscara has always had a good name—due to 
his superior production.” 

He promised to take the matter up with the 
government authorities. When they left for 
home next day on an up-to-date boat, Wallie 
was looking thoughtful. 

This boat was quite a contrast to the 


native Montaria or flat-bottomed affair in|} 


which Wallie had steamed up the broad but 
shallow surface of the largest river in the 
world. Although not as long as our Mississippi- 
Missouri River, it is considerably larger, and 
drains the entire inland of Brazil, reaching up 
to the eastern base of the Andes, not far from 
the Pacific Ocean. The interior of Brazil is, 
however, an impassible tropical jungle, and 
there are vast areas tapped by tributaries of 
the Amazon, upon which no white man has 
trod. It was while floating on this king of 
waters that Wallie appeared so pensive. 

“Well, what do you think of the jungle, 
Wallie?” asked Mr. Purdue as he comfortably 
settled himself in a steamer chair along side of 
the silent boy. 

“Oh! it’s a cruel place, sir,” said Wallie. 
“What with the ants killing the other animals 
and the humans killing one another, I think 





I prefer the U. S. A. after all.” 
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We were scared half to 
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|» WAS acrazy thing to do. But I 
had done it before and got away with 
it. Something told me we were run- 
ning low on gas, so I pulled over to 
the side of the road and got out to 
look. I struck a light and held it 
close to the gasoline-gauge. 


A sudden burst of flame sent me 
staggering back. I yelled to my wife 
and boy to “Get out—quick/” They 
did! . . . Then we stood at a safe 
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distance and watched our sedan illu- 
minate the sky. It might have been 
worse, as I look back on it now. 
But it was bad enough. 

I blame myself for that night’s 
work. The irony of the thing was, 
my Eveready flashlight was home in 
a bureau-drawer all the time! We 
have another car now. In the pocket 
of the left-front dour is an Eveready 
- . « ever ready to brighten dark 
places, without danger of fire. 

» » ~ 
Every motorist has hundreds of uses 
for an Eveready Flashlight. Chang- 
ing tires. Putting on the curtains. 
Picking out road-signs. Examining 
dripping carburetors, etc. You can 
get a genuine Eveready for as little 
as $1.25. Keep it loaded with Ever- 
eady Batteries—the longest-lasting 
batteries ever made. Eveready Bat- 
teries are dated—you know they’re 


fresh. 

NATIONAL CARBON CO., Ine. 
New York San Francisco 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporatiun 
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It’s easy with a 
Remington Portable 


CHOOL work doesn’t take half so long when 

you have a Remington Portable to help you. 

Not only that, but typewritten work is neater, 
which often earns you better marks, 

Make a bargain with Dad. Tell him if he will 
get you a Remington Portable you'll let him use it 
for his own home writing. 

Lightest portable with standard keyboard — 
weighs 8} pounds, net. Also the most compact — 
carrying case only 4 inches high. The recognized 
leader — in sales and popularity. 


Terms as low as $5 monthly 
Send for booklet to Dept. 151 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway +* New York 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


Typewr 


iters 


Machine for 


every purpose 





Remington-made Paragon Rib- 
bons §5 Red Seal Carbon Papers 
always make good impressions. 
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Lone Scouts’ Relation to 
Troop Scouts 
ONE SCOUTS sometimes 
wonder how they are re- 
lated to troop scouts. 

First: The Lone Scout is a 
Boy Scout, and, as such is 
authorized, like the troop 
scout, to wear the Boy Scout 
uniform. 





Second: The work of the 
Lone Scout is recognized as 
| equivalent to the troop scout work; this was 
| covered in the following statement in the Jan- 
uary, 1927, number of Scouting (p. 57), “the 
permanent nomencla- 
ture equivalents between 
the ranks of the ‘Troop 


those of the Lone Scout 
Program are as follows: 
Troop Scouting 
Tenderfoot 
Second Class 
First Class 
Lone Scouting 
Tepee Lodge, including 
first three Degrees. 
Totem Pole Lodge, in- 
cluding Fourth, Fifth 
and Sixth Degrees 
Sagamore Lodge, in- 
cluding Seventh De- 
gree. 

Third: Both Lone 
Scouts and troop scouts 
are eligible to merit 
badge awards and -to 
star, life, and eagle rank. 
Having become eagle 
scouts they may also 
secure the bronze, gold 
and silver palms. Read 
the article on Merit 
Badge Procedure in 
the March number of 
The Lone Scout. 

Here, then, is a fresh 
challenge to the Lone 
Scout: (1) He is recog- 
nized as a Boy Scout 
and may wear the Scout 
uniform; (2) his three 
ranks are equivalent to 
the three troop ranks; 
(3) he is eligible to 
merit badge awards and 
can win star, life and 
eagle rank, and may also wear the coveted palms. 

Two Lone Scouts Make Merit 
Badge Discovery 
LONE SCOUT DAN H. LUTZ, G. C., 
writes from Springfield, Ohio, to the Long 
House of his discovery that a Lone Scout is a 
Boy Scout and therefore is eligible to merit 
badge awards. He says: 

“As soon as I found out that seventh degree 
Lone Scouts were eligible to work for Boy 
Scout merit badges I started working for them 
and on the 17th of February I will be awarded 
two merit badges (making a total of five) anda 
star scout badge. This naturally brought me 
in closer contact with scout headquarters and 
the local Scout Executive, Mr. Portz, who asked 
me several times why I did not join a Boy 
Scout troop so I could become an assistant 
scoutmaster.”” 

Lone Scout John E. Smith, L. S. D., Au- 
tomba, Minnesota, has also made his merit 
badge discovery for in a letter to The Farm 
Journal, he writes: 

“Perhaps you know, but I will tell it any- 
how, after a scout passes all his degrees, he 
can work for merit medals. I have several in 
mind which I think I ought to be able to earn. 
I have earned all my own money with which 
to buy my degree books, badges and other 
things. I am saving now to buy a uniform.” 


VER since 
magazine published in Chicago went 
on her long journey West the Lone Scouts 


Pioneer Scouts Are Now 
Lone Scouts 
OR a number of years Boy Scouts of 
America have been organizing Pioneer 
Scouts in order to make it possible for in- 
dividual boys to carry the Boy Scout program 
as individuals, without depending upon troop 
program and leadership. In some respects this 
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have been waiting for her return. 
faithful sons of sailors at sea they have been 
longing for her return. 
these lines we are glad to report that the first 
issue of THE LONE SCOUT, Volume 1, 
Number 1, March, 1927, will be off the 
press before this message is typed. 
sails are now in sight and the Lone Scouts 
of America at harbor, bidding her welcome. 

THE LONE SCOUT is not as large nor 
as colorful as the old-time vessel which sailed 
away from port years ago. 
welcome nevertheless because she is a Lone 
Scout messenger of progress and a promise of 
greater and better scout service in the future. yy. 

Lone Scout John Lucas, L. S. D., has 
given the idea for the drawing above the story 
of her return and the whole-hearted welcome 
of the Lone Scouts, so let us all standin scout 4g 
salute while she enters port for our service. 
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program has been similar to 
the Lone Scout program. It 
was, therefore, thought best to 
invite all Pioneer Scouts to 
become Lone Scouts. This has 
already been done and, from 
now on, all Pioneer Scouts 
throughout the United States 
(about 1,200 in all) will be 
known as Lone Scouts, but may 
carry on their regular Pioneer 
program if they so desire 
This will make it possible for 
the former Pioneer Scouts, now Lone Scouts, 
to organize Lone Scout Tribes and have an 
adult leader as a Guide. It takes five mem- 
bers to make a Lone 
Scout Tribe. Welcome 
to us, good Pioneers, 
as Lone Scouts, and 
may your new relation- 
ship prove helpful to 
both. 


The Correspondence 
ame 
corresponding 
with other Lone 
Scouts and you _ will 
notice a change in your 
ideas within a_ short 
time. Contributing helps 
to start corresponding. 
I correspond with over 
thirty scouts and it 
helps me greatly in my 
scout work. It is a 
source of great pleas- 
ure. Take a tip from 
me and start correspond- 
ing if you have not 
already done so and get 
in the swim. 
—Ted Galusha, G. C., 
Central City, Nebr. 
From Nebraska Farmer. 
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Lone Scout Radio 
Tribe 

A LONE SCOUT 
But she will be A Radio Tribe was or- 
ganized February 28th 
when Scout Executive 
Roe Bartle, of St. 
Joseph, Mo., sent out a 
call over KFEQ. 
Every Monday night 
radio program will 
be broadcast for them 
and the use of the 
mails will give them a personal touch with the 
headquarters in the Central Public Library, 
where correspondence is tobe sent. A monthly 
publication will be issued in St. Joseph for the 
Radio Lone Scouts. 

W. J. Adams, President of the St. Joseph 
Council and the entire council, strongly ap- 
prove of the increased scope of the organization, 
and the new activity is to be directed by 
Executive Bartle as Chief, and T. B. Hunt, 
as Tribe Guide. All of this will be suggestive 
to other scout executives throughout the 
country. It will help materially in developing 
the Lone Scout program and will also stimulate 
and encourage the boys in the rural regions. 


A Lone Scout Dialog 

ONE SCOUT DONALD FROST, G. C., 

has been producing some excellent dialogs 
and playlets in the Nebraska Farmer. The 
March 5th issue of this paper contains an 
interesting dialog of one act and seven charac- 
ters which is well worth while using by Lone 
Scouts in their tribe meetings or on public 
occasions. Write L. L. Wood, Lone Scout 
Editor of the Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln, 
Nebr., for this item. 

Achievement in Journalism 
DWARD E. NOBLE, Council Chief of 
Region X, has scored achievement not 

only in ournalism but also for Lone Scouting 
by securing and editing a full page in each 
issue of The Sunshine Magazine published by 
The United Travelers and Tourists Bureau of 
America. The heading of the page has an 
appropriate caption, a photograph of the Lone 
Scout Editor, and an outdoor camp scene. 
The contents of the page are always well chosen 
and readaple. 


May 
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| How to Makea | 
| Rawhide Lariat | 
| (Concluded from page 26) 








life. He has worked with you boys because 
he was among the very first to realize to 
the fullest extent that we must train the 
boys to think right if we want the men to act 
right. 

It was about 1890, plus or minus, that the 
writer evolved and coined the watchword 
“The boys of to-day are the men of to-morrow,” 
which with its many variations is now to be 
found in sermons, public speeches, and edi- 
torials and credited to as many people as there 
are people who use it. But that is unimpor- 
tant; what the author was working for was to 
impress this idea upon the public so that the 
public would realize the vast importance you 
boys are to it. The author does not care 
a rap who is credited with originating the ex- 
pression. But it does annoy him a little bit 
when he invents and publishes in a well-known 
magazine a method of making bird-houses for 
woodpeckers, to have his invention claimed by 
a German Baron and the Baron’s, name hitched 
on toit. Even in this case, however, he must 
forgive the German because he has helped 
popularize bird-houses, and it is the BIRDS 
we are working for and mot ourselves. 

Here’s a fellow who writes to the National 
Scout Commissioner asking him how to make 
a rawhide lariat, and he expected the answer 
on the Dan Beard Scouting page. Bless his 
innocent soul! The diagrams alone would have 
taken up all the space allowed. 

Figure 1, is the rough outline of a rawhide. 
To cut a long strip from this hide you first 
cut off the uneven parts and save them, from 
which to make the “honda” or for other pur- 
poses. Then you cut a very long strip or 
thong by cutting out a spiral as shown by the 
lines on the diagram. If because of your 
awkwardness, or because some one pushed 
your elbow you should cut your thong in two, 
or if you had two short pieces and want to 
make them long, it may be done as shown in 
figures 2, 3, 4 and 5. ‘That is, you cut a slit 
in each end of your pieces of rawhide and then 
take the opposite ends of these pieces and run 
them through the slits, as shown by the dotted 
line and the arrow points, then pull the other 
ends of the rawhide until you have figure 4; 
pull it tight and you have figure 5, a joint which 
will not be noticed when your lariat is braided. 
In Texas they use cowhides. They trim them 
nearly round, by cutting off the leg pieces, leav- 
ing no short corners. -The thong of rawhide 
they make about a quarter of an inch wide, and 
beginning at the outside, figure 1, they cut 
around and around toward the center of the 
hide. 

The hide must be kept moistened during the 
cutting. In fact the hide must never be al- 
lowed to dry until the rope is finished. The 
rope is always made four plat. In platting 
it is over and under, figures 7, 8, 9 and 10. 
The standard “‘riata” is 40 feet in length, and 
for this each strand must be about 60 feet 
long. When platting it you shorten it about 
20 feet. Remember that the strength of your 
“riata” is that of the weakest part, so be very 
careful in cutting your strips so that each strand 
shall be of equal length and thickness. 

From one large cowhide three lariats may 
be made. At one end of the lariat is the 
“honda,” figure 12. That is the ring through 
which the other end slides to form the loop 
when throwing the “rope.” “The other end 
ofthe “riata’’ is finished as shown in the dia- 
gram, figures 12 and 13, or with a fancy knot, 
allowing two strands to extend a foot or so 
beyond the knot, figure 14. Remember that 
practically all the ‘‘riatas” are of four strands, 
and after you once get your braiding started 
right, the work is quite easy, but the strands 
must be kept wet, and to do that keep them 
wrapped in a wet cloth or gunnysack. 

When finished, round the sharp edges by 
rubbing .them with sandpaper, then grease the 
whole thing with beef tallow. Figures 7 and 
8 show how to start the four-strand braid. 
Figure 9 shows how it looks after you have 
made the start; figure 10 is figure 9 loosened 
up, so that you can see how the braid runs. 
Figure 11 is a four-strand flat braid used for 
hat bands, and belts, and in this case to go 
around the outside of the “honda,” figures 12 
and 15. 

_The “honda” is made of a rather thick 
piece of rawhide bent into a loop and one end 
pulled through a hole in the other end, figures 
12 and 15. Figure 15 shows the end cut in 
strips so that it may be braided, figure 11, 
and make a nice finish on the outside of the 

honda,” figure 12. Then the loose ends are 
pulled through the hole and tied into a knot. 
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“Buck” MacFadden removes his handicap 


by J. Oliver Kent 


On his school team, “Buck”? MacF adden stammered so badly that he could scarcely 


call the signals. 


How he overcame his handicap and became the hero of his college. 


A gripping story that every boy who stammers and his parents ought to read. 





“SIGNALS,” shouted 
“ Buck” MacFadden 
in a brisk, clear 
voice, “Kick forma- 
tion, Grant back. 
Seventeen, twenty- 
seven, nine. Eighty- 
one, ninety-six, 
shoot!” 

Like a flash the 
ball was snapped, 
“Buck” scooped it 
up, took three quick 
steps back, turned 
like a flash and shot 
it 20 yards, straight 
into the waiting 
arms of the right 
end. A beautifully 
executed pass. The 
receiver was downed 
at the very goal line 
and instantly buried 
beneath a human 





avalanche. 
The stands were 
breathless. Was it 


over? Was this another touchdown? 
Every eye was fastened on the white 
form of the referee. Suddenly, the of- 
ficial stood up and held both hands 
aloft. The north stand went wild. 
Here was the third touchdown of 
the game—score 20 to o in favor of 
Margrace. 

Down on the players’ bench, at the 
edge of the field, the Margrace coach 
proudly watched his team, “What do 
you think of that for field-general- 
ship,” he exclaimed to his friend George 
Manly, coach of Lakehurst Prep. 
“*Buck’ MacFadden has the visitors 
standing on their heads. Every man on 
the visiting team expected a try for 
goal from the field. Listen to the way 
he snaps out those signals too. I tell 
you that young MacFadden is the life 
of the team.” 

George Manly nodded. “It’s mar- 
velous,”’ he said, “the way that boy has 
overcome his handicap. He was on my 
squad at Lakehurst you know. I al- 
ways knew he had the stuff, but he 
stammered so badly he could scarcely 
call a signal. I never dared to use him 
in any of the important games. What 
sort of miracle has happened anyway?” 


* * * 


In the dressing-room after the game, 
George Manly sought out his former 
gridiron pupil. “Tell me, ‘Buck,’” 
said the coach, “what wonderful thing 
has happened to you. How in the world 
did you overcome your stammering?”’ 





Buck turned like a flash and shot the ball a full 20 yards 


“Buck” smiled at his former coach’s 
bewilderment and briefly told the fol- 
lowing tale: Shortly before he gradu- 
ated from Lakehurst, “Buck” hap- 
pened to see a story in a magazine about 
a man who had cured himself of stam- 
mering after suffering from the afflic- 
tion for 20 years. The man’s name 
was Benjamin N. Bogue, and he had 
worked out a scientific method of cor- 
recting stammering and stuttering. 
Once cured, went on the story, he had 
offered the method to his fellow suf- 
ferers, and it had proved so successful 
that he finally established a school and 
took classes. In this way, Bogue Insti- 
tute, of Indianapolis, was founded. 

“Buck” sent for full information. In 
a few days he received a booklet of in- 
teresting descriptions of the life at the 
school, the methods used and a blank 
examination form. He filled out the 
blank with a brief description of his 
symptoms and history of his trouble 
and sent it to the Institute. Soon he 
received an answer from Mr. Bogue 
himself, completely and correctly de- 
scribing his case. 

After talking the matter over with 
his mother and father they agreed that 
he should attend the Bogue Institute 
as soon as he could obtain an enroll- 
ment. He was lucky in that respect 
and in three weeks he boarded the train 
for Indianapolis. 

“T wish I had time to tell you about 
the pleasant surroundings and the 
interesting and friendly people I met 
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at Bogue,” concluded 
le ye 
resident school, you 
know, conducted like 
any other boarding 
school or college. 
Mr. Bogue soon dis- 
covered that my case 
was comparatively 
mild and in less than 
four weeks I re- 
turned home. I tell 
you I certainly felt 
like a new boy, for 
I was permanently 
and absolutely cured 
of stammering.” 

Coach Manly was 
silent when the boy 
had finished speak- 
ing. Then he said, 
“*Buck,’ my boy, 
you are to be con- 
gratulated. You 
certainly were the 
hero of today’s game. 
I guess maybe you 
were a hero at Lakehurst too—a hero 
under handicap.” 





* * * 


If you stammer or stutter, Benjamin 
Bogue can cure you, just as he has 
cured himself and hundreds of boys 
and girls of all ages. Bogue Institute 
was founded in 1901. It is a thoroughly 
tried institution, run on sound business 
principles. Results under the Bogue 
method are guaranteed. Remember 
that stammering is never outgrown. 
The child who stammers will stammer 
as a man or woman unless cured. 

Bogue Institute will enable you to 
throw off the handicap of stammering. 
Without obligating yourself, fill out 
the coupon below. By return mail you 
will receive full information regarding 
this sure, scientific cure for stammering 
and stuttering. 

Or if you do not stammer, but know 
of someone who does, either see that this 
story of “Buck” MacFadden is called 
to his attention or send the Bogue 
Institute his name and address. Your 
name will not be used, and the Bogue 
Institute may be the means of opening 
up a whole new worid for him. 





BENJAMIN N. BOGUE 
7443 Bogue Butane 1147 N. Illinois St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Without obligation on my part, please send me ful) 
information regarding the Bogue Institute and the new 
scientific cure for stammerers and stutterers. . 
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ANOTHER FORWARD STEP 
Bigger and Better Boys’ Life for More Boys Everywhere 


B= LIFE, owned and published by the Boy Scouts of America for all boys, 

















everywhere, is not satisfied with reaching 162,000 readers each month. 
This large circulation is the result of a campaign organized in 1923, with the 
aid of resources made available by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. 
Because of the excellence of its editorial content, it has in the last few years so 
greatly improved in its appeal to boy readers that the percentage of renewals on 
expiring subscriptions, and other evidences of its interest to boys, has led us to 
| agree upon plans for another forward step so that we may have at least 200,000 





regular readers of BOYS’ LIFE every month. 


To accomplish this, we want to bring to our 5,000 or more boy booster agents 
increased enthusiasm for BOYS’ LIFE. We want also to add thousands of addi- 


tional boosters. 
We want to increase greatly the demand for the publication at the news-stands. 


We want every reader to become a booster for BOYS’ LIFE—Bigger and Better 
for More Boys, Everywhere. Therefore, we announce the following program of 
special features: 


Thrilling Real Life Adventures by Great Adventurers 


Daniel Carter Beard, Sir Robert Baden-Powell, 
Zane Grey, Ernest Thompson Seton, Douglas 
Fairbanks, Theodore Roosevelt and other world- 
famous adventurers will contribute a series of 
true tales ¢of thrilling adventure, which we 
believe will be the most amazing and exciting 
feature for boys ever published. 


SPORTS 


ITH the co-operation of the foremost 

leaders in every department of sports, 
we shall present a most authoritative series 
of seasonable articles on athletics and 
physical training, even better and more 
helpful than any similar features we ever 
have published, which, as everybody knows, 
is going some, because BOYS’ LIFE always 
has been a leader with its articles and 
roy: features on all phases of sports and 
athletics. Sir Robert Baden-Powell 























































Zane Grey Ernest Thompson Seton Douglas Fairbanks Theodore Roosevelt 


BIGGER AND BETTER PRIZE CONTESTS 


Leaders in the Professions Boys Who Are Doing Things 







A series of articles on the choice of a vocation and With the aid of the group of more than 300 Co-opera- 
how to train for success by outstanding, present- . tors recently organized among the Scout Executives of 
day leaders in the various professions and in- the country, stories of boys who are doing unusual 
dustries. things will be presented from time to time. r 






All These Big Features and.Many More 
Plus Better Serials and Short Stories Than Ever Before 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE May 
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Bigger Prizes and More Contests 
For BOYS’ LIFE Readers 


NOTHER FINE FEATURE of our Bigger and Better Boys’ Lire Program, 

in celebration of our Seventeenth Birthday, is the plan of making the magazine 
more than ever BY boys as well as FOR them by using more space for contribu- 
tions from our readers, for which contributions we are offering bigger prizes and 


more of them than ever before. 


In every issue of the magazine you will find several attractive prize offers in 


Cartoons 
"THE SUBJECT of your cartoon must 


be some activity, interest or problem 
in the life of real boys. To win a prize, 
your cartoon must be really funny— 
a regular laugh producer. No old 
almanac jokes or warmed-over cartoon 
ideas from newspapers and magazines 
will stand any chance. Only original 
and real boy life cartoons will win 
prizes. Make your drawing in black 
ink, on cardboard, size eight by twelve 
inches. No other size of drawing will 
be considered. Cartoons which do not 
win prizes will be destroyed. No car- 
toons will be returned. 

A first prize of Ten Dollars and a 
second prize of Five Dollars will be 
awarded each month for the two best 
cartoons chosen by our editors, who are 
the sole judges, and published in Boys’ 
Life. In addition to these two prizes, 
additional cartoons may be chosen for 
which prizes of Three Dollars will be 
awarded for each one published. Write 
your name, address and age plainly on 
the back of your drawing and mail flat 
to Cartoon Contest Editor, Boys’ Life, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Jokes 


"THE FIRST WORDS used by Edison 
in testing the first phonograph was 
a verse from that famous poem about 


Mary and her little lamb. No rhyme 
probably, has ever been better known 
and, certainly, none has ever been the 
subject of more comical parodies. 


Can You Make a 
Mary Hadda? 


You -have heard lots of these about 
Mary had a little goat, or a little Ford 
or even parodies of the original, ‘‘ Mary 
had a little lamb.”’ Here is a chance to 
show your skill as a jokesmith. Make 
up a Mary Hadda verse, or several if 
you can, write same plainly on one side 
of paper only, in ink or typewriting, 
ond saat to the Joke Contest Editor, 
Boys’ Life, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Your entry must be received on 
or before Monday, June 6, 1927, on 
which date this competition will be 
closed. 

A first prize of Ten Dollars will be 
awarded ne the best Mary Hadda 
thyme chosen by the editors of Boys’ 
Life and a second prize of Five Dollars. 
Twenty additional prizes of One Dollar 
each for next best twenty rhymes 
chosen by the editors. 


Post Card Debates 


you LIKE to argue, of course. 
Every live boy does; but a lot of 
argument is simply a waste of breath 


and time. Here’s a chance for you to 
make your arguments pay. 

e opinions and views of you boys 
of to-day—you men of to-morrow—are 
deserving of careful consideration, be- 
cause the whole world wants to know 
what boys are thinking about. 

First, of course, we must have you 
help us pick out the questions that you 
think are big enough to be worth 
arguing about. So our first p@st card 
debate is aimed at finding out whct 
questions we shall discuss in future 
prize contests in this series. 

Write pat ee answer to the 
question named below on a government 
postal, or a card or sheet of paper of 
the same size, i. e., 334 by 534 inches. 
Write plainly and, of course, briefly. 
Use ink or typewriter. Be sure to add 
your name, address and age, plainly. 


What is the Big Prob- 
lem of the World 
Today? 


Mail to the Debate Contest Editor, 
Boys’ Life, 200 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y., on or before Monday, June 6, 
1927, on which date this contest will be 
closed. A first prize of Ten Dollars will 
be awarded for debate counted best by 
editors of Boys’ Life. A second »rize 


of Five Dollars and five additional 
rizes of Three Dollars each will also 
awarded. 


Stories 


As ANNOUNCED in our April 
issue, Boys’ Life is now conducting 
a big cash prize contest for stories 
written by real boys. Full particulars 
as to rules, regulations, etc., will be 
sent on request. Stories are to be not 
more than 4,000 words. 


$300 Cash Prizes . 


fet Pele 6 2 1 co oo eo MORO 
ee 50.00 
Prizes, each. . . . « 25.00 


All the above prizes are awarded in 
addition to full payment for each story 
accepted and published at regular 
editorial rates. 

_ Write to-day for full details of this 
big contest. Address The Short Story 
Contest Editors, Boys’ Life, 200 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Handitraft 


HERE'S THE CHANCE for all boy 
mechanics and handy craftsmen 
to win a lot of fame and some splendid 
prizes. a 


addition to those mentioned below; as for instance, prizes for amateur photo- 
graphs, prizes for puzzles, prizes for the “Think and Grin” joke page, prizes for 
the solutions to the ‘Trailing the Kidnappers” mystery tale, together with 
various other special prize contests announced from time to time. 
tion to all these prizes we are now offering the following rewards for our own 
reader contributions: 


In addi- 


Describe briefly, yet plainly and com- 
—_ any article that any ordinary 
oy who is handy with tools can build 
without much expense. Mind you, it 
must not require a lot of expensive tools 
or material and must not be so compli- 
cated and elaborate that an average 
handy boy could not builiit. Also, it 
must be something that any boy woula 
enjoy making, such as a»model aero- 
plane, a handy household device, a 
pushmobile, an article of camping 
equipment, etc. 

Tilustrate your article with photo- 
graphs of the finished product, or 
plainly and accurately drawn working 
drawings, also estimating size and 
amount of material required. If you 
can send both working drawings and 
photograph of finished product, so 
much the better. 

Working drawings or photographs 
must not be more than 8 x 12 inches and 
must be mailed flat. No entries in 
contest can be returned. 

A first prize of Fifteen Dollars will be 
awarded. Second prize, Ten Dollars. 
Third prize, Five Dollars. Editors of 
Boys’ Life-to be sole judges. Entries 
for this contest must be received on or 
before June 6, 10927. Address all 
entries to Handicraft Contest Editor, 


BOYS’ LIFE 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ALL BOYS’ LIFE PRIZE CONTESTS OPEN TO ALL BOYS EVERYWHERE 














$1'700 
CASH 
PRIZES 











OU ARE INVITED to join our big birthday party and helpus make it the best ever. 
Being our “lucky seventeenth” celebration, we are going to make it a double-action 
Double-action because our birthday gifts will go both ways. 
of the friends of Boys’ Lire, we ask you to give a little of your time and effort to help us 
boost our magazine over the 200,000 circulation notch. 


humdinger. 


lo your own magazine. 


Biggest Prizes Ever Offered 
To Boys’ LIFE Boosters 
OUR SEVENTEENTH BIRTHDAY CAMPAIGN 


That will be your birthday present 
But you will also receive a splendid reward, the birthday gift of 
Boys’ Lire to you, for every bit of effort you make on behalf of the magazine. 

You will see by new features that we are adding, as well as others announced to begin 


As one 


How You Can Win 
Whatever You Want Most 


HIEF BOOSTER who has charge of our big Seven- 
teenth Birthday Campaign has not only helped 
hundreds of other fellows win the prizes they wanted, 
but when he was a boy, Chief Booster won a camera, 
bicyle, a scholarship and other prizes by selling magazine 
subscriptions by the same plan that he shows every member 
of the Boys’ Life Sales Boosters Club how to use success- 


fully. 


Pick out anything within common sense reason—not 
some magic gift or an article too big for anybody to win 
! Life subscriptions—and Chief Booster 
will not only show you exactly how to make gootl and win 
the prizes you want, but he will stick right with you and 
help you over all the hard places and tell you just how to 
lick any difficulty that you might possibly bump into. 


selling Boys’ 


nhum 


There is no guess-work or chance-taking on your part in 
winning these big gifts. 
others over your main rewards. 
you want, if you do the work and obtain the required 
of subscriptions. 

But, in addition to your main prize, as an additional 
reward to the boosters who stick to their tasks, we are 


There is no competition with 
You will get the reward 


going to award $1,700 in cash prizes—a hundred dollars 


for each year of 
17, 1927. 


coupon. 


the age of Boys’ Life—to the boosters 
making the best records between April 17 and December 
Full details of this big cash prize contest will be 
sent to every one who fills out and‘ mails the enrollment 
You also will receive full instructions in the 
Boosters’ Guide, together with a free outfit of everything 
you will need to win the prizes you pick out. 


Fill Out and Mail This Coupon Ba” 
And Get Your Free Outfit and Boosters’ Guide 


more boys everywhere. 


the prizes they picked out. 
winning, if only you get into the game right away and stick to it. 
help a quitter or a slow-poke to win anything worth while. 





200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





$1'700 
CASH 
PRIZES 











soon, that we are sparing no effort or expense to make the magazine bigger and better for 
So we want you to get into our live-wire B. L. S. B. Club where 
you will have lots of fun, learn a lot of practical pointers on business and salesmanship 
and, best of all, win any reasonable reward that you may go after. 

Already we have enrolled several thousand sales boosters, many of whom are winning 
You can win whatever prize you want, just as these others are 


Of course; nobody can 


Herbert Hungerford, Chief Booster, 
The BOYS’ LIFE Sales Boosters’ Club, 


I RS 8 1927 
Dear Chief Booster: 
Lo cS TPE Teerrr: Sere re fe ey Vereery eer 
eR MI 6 5.65555 :0.0p DedDEAde deb EAR da gees 
SIT WAGE. 0 6.0.05 86d de Kciph 40 b0'bb 4004006 0c ccs decccesdacebeecscetescese 


Please enroll me as a Member of the B. L. S. B. Club, and send me your 


ii iereeesnintcn cep cipemense ipa cam ecipgqmngg sis omin en my 
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Sales Boosters’ Guide and Free Outfit and tell me how to win these prizes, and 
I promise you that I will follow your instructions faithfully and will try not 
only to win these prizes but also to become one of the most active and loyal 
boosters for BOYS’ LIFE. 


If working, what is your occupation?.... 0.0.2.6... 0 csc cc cece ec cee ccseees 
eee ae Pak Bennie! mecha? o.oo ek kiss aodinditatinsa ther anee sdece 


Do you own a bicyle?............cccccees Does your family own an auto? 





Saati 
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The Boy’s Spring Needs 


A generous section of all the Browning King 


stores belongs to the boy. 


Here we feature the finest, newest and smartest 
of everything a boy wears at prices decidedly 


below expectations. 


Right now perhaps you need.............0.024-. 


A Spring Suitt......... 
Neckwear... ...Golf Hose 


Shirts........ Sweaters 
Pajamas. 


ae oe SS eee 
Ve ere Handkerchiefs ... 


eer): Underwear....... 


We have them all and everything else that a boy 


needs in the Spring. 


rowning King &Co. 


Browning King Stores 


ANN ARBOR, Mich., 319 So. Main St. 
BOSTON, 407 Washington St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., Fulton St. at 


DeKalb Ave. 
BUFFALO, Liberty Bank Bldg., Lafay- 
ette Sq. 
CHICAGO, 12-14 W. Washington St. 
CINCINNATI, 4th & Race Sts. 
CLEVELAND, 4190 Euclid Ave. 
Euclid Ave. at 107th St. 
DENVER, 1624-30 Stout St 
= Washington Blvd. at Grand 
iver 
EVANSTON, IIl., 524-26 Davis St. 
KANSAS CITY, Kan., 650 Minnesota 


Ave. 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., Grand Ave. & 
11th St. 


MILWAUKEE, 2-12 Wisconsin Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Nicollet at Eighth St. 
NEW HAVEN, Conn., cor. Chapel & 


High Sts. 
NEW YORK, 1265 Broadway, at 32d St. 
OMAHA, Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, S. W. cor. 16th & 
Chestnut Sts. = 
PITTSBURGH, 439-441 Wood St. 
Forbes & Meyran Ave. 


— Westminster & Eddy 
ts. 


ST. LOUIS, 7th & St. Charles 

ST. PAUL, Robert at 6th St. 

SEATTLE, 2d Ave. & University St. 

WORCESTER, Mass., Central Bldg., 
324 Main St. 
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Official 


SCOUT 


Outfitters 


in these Cities: 




















BROOKLYN OMAHA 
BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA 
Seen sabi PITTSBURGH 
KANSAS CITY PROVIDENCE 
MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS 

NEW YORK ST. PAUL 
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Sam lay down with a sigh of relief. “Well, I 
guess I am a third-rater, all right,”’ he muttered, 
and then, “Say when do I pole vault?” 
| ‘Never you mind about that, Sam,” said 
| Coach Scott, at this moment coming up. “I’ve 
| arranged to let you jump as soon as you can get 
some rest. Besides, here is some one to see 
you, Sam.” 

It was Sam’s father! It was evident that 
he was bursting with pride, and the things 
he said to Sam in those minutes they had 
together did more toward healing the ache in 
his legs than anything else that could be done. 

At last the moment came for Sam to try 
his fortune at pole vaulting. 

“Now, boy,” said his father, giving 
him a pat on the back, “don’t worry about 
anything—just do your best—that’s all we 








ask. 
There seemed to be little or no hope for the 
cause of State University. The only chance 


| The Third Rater 


met him with face radiant, these words bursting 
from his lips: 

“Boy, you can do it—you can win this 
event, and if you do, we'll win the meet. Now 
go to it!” 

““Wh-what?” stammered Sam. “Do you 
think I can go higher than that? I did the 
best I could then.” 

“Why, you cleared it with inches to spare, 
and you can win, I tell you, win.” 

Sam was dazed. Could the Third-Rater 
change his rating? It seemed incredible. His 
legs ached, his chest was sore—but his mind 
took a sudden whirl—he would win, if the 
Coach thought he could. With jaw set, he 
went Jown the path for another jump. “Put 
her up at eleven feet ten inches,” he called. 
That would be second place! Word was taken 
to the spectators that Gray was jumping for 
second place, which, if he made, would win 
the Meet for State. All were excited. Sam 





Above are pictures of “Station KGDP, 
Pueblo, Colorado. This radio station 
is operated by the Pueblo Council, Boy 
Scouts of America, and broadcasts on a 
wave-length of 261 meters. It was built 
by Mr. John D. Price, Commissioner 


| A Boy Scout Broadcasting Station 












Mr. H. E. Hedlund, Deputy 
Scout Commissioner, is official 
announcer. He stands before 
the “mike” in circle at the left. 
C. L. Bowen, another Deputy 
Commissioner, is the Govern- 
ment licensed operator 


ear 





now was to tie the score by Sam’s getting third 
place in the pole vault, an event which few 
| thought him in any way equipped to enter. 
The other jumpers had stopped at twelve feet, 
one of the Depew jumpers having cleared the 
bar. The other Depew jumper had failed at 
eleven feet ten inches, another jumper had 
failed at eleven feet six inches, all the rest 
having lost out previously. Sam therefore 
had to jump eleven feet six inches to take 
third place. 

For the first jump, however, he had them 
place the bar at about nine feet six. As he 
measured it with his eye, he thought it was 
somewhat lower than the old hay-stack out on 
the ranch. Then he crouched on the little 
cinder path leading to the vaulting standards, 
weaving the pole in and out until he got it at 
the proper balance. He started down the 
path slowly, then gathering speed he placed 
; the end of the pole deftly into the hole and 
| flung himself into the air. 

In the meantime, Sam, ignorant of the 
reasons for the cheering, little knowing how 
good others thought him to be, was taking his 
place for another jump. “This,” he thought, 

| ‘is just about level with the top of that stack. 
|I used to land on top with my feet, so I ought 
| to go over it.” 

He rushed down the path while all remained 
breathless. He raised himself with the same 
assurance, tossed his feet in the air and over 
the bar, with the same ease, dropped to the 
ground, and took his place once more at the end 
of the little path. This time they moved the 
bar six inches higher. Eleven feet six! To 
make it would mean third placef “If it’s third 
place, I guess this is my limit,” muttered Sam 
to himself, as he crouched on the path. If he 
could clear it, it meant that State University 
tied for first place! Down the path he came, 
all his strength gathered for a jump which he 
felt, must be his best. The pole bent with the 
strain he put upon it in the charge he made 
upward. Lifting himself on arms that had 
been schooled by long months of work on the 
rope in the barn, by a back made strong by 
lifting heavy sacks of grain, he threw himself 
desperately upward and over. A wild yell 
broke from the stands! He cleared the bar 
with inches to spare! 

Sam stepped from the jumping pit, all 
smiles, He felt now that he had done his duty. 
He had won third place. But Coach Scott 
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rested several minutes while his legs were being 
rubbed down. Presently he rose and took his 
place. That bar seemed as high as heaven to 
Sam, but he gritted his teeth and started down 
the path. The cinders flew from beneath his 
spiked shoes; he carried himself low to the 
ground in preparation for his jump upward. 
With a tremendous leap he hurled himself into 
the air, yet when he reached the top of the 
pole he found himself lower than the bar. 
With a fierce tug, he pulled his legs upward, 
jerked his body forward—and somehow, he 
never could figure how—he cleared the bar. 
State had won the Meet! Coach Scott ard 
his weary athletes went wild with joy, but 
Sam Gray was not through yet. He kad 
tasted the first fruits of real victory, and he 
wanted more. He would try for first place! 
Back down the path he went, to make his 
try for the twelve-foot mark which the Depew 
jumper already had cleared. ‘Twice he tried 
it and failed, then the third time, summoning 
all his strength he scraped over, leaving the bar 
trembling on the standards. A tie for first 
place. Was this good enough? With grim 
determination, he said, “No, I'll jump it off.” 
Then together Sam and the Depew man, both 
very weary from the day’s struggles, jumped 
for twelve feet one inch. ‘Twice each they 
tried, and failed. It looked like a sure enough 
tie. Then the Depew jumper tried his third 
and last time. Up he went, throwing his feet 
well over the bar, but his arms dragged it off. 
Sam then prepared for his last chance. The 
ambition of his life:was to win one event. It 
would all be over soon. He took his time, 
measuring carefully the height of the bar on 
his pole, getting a firm foothold in the cinders 
for a good start. Balancing his pole deftly, he 
launched himseif down the path with all his 
might. No man who had not a grip enured 
by long months of incessant labor and practise, 
could have withstood the shock Sam’s hands 
“received when his pole struck the hole at the 
base of the standards. But Sam’s seasoned 
muscles did withstand that shock and his 
body went aloft with astonishing speed. And 
then, inspired by this last chance to gain a 
coveted victory, Sam’s arms seemed to gain 
new strength; they lifted his tired body up, up 
—and then, with a mighty heaveover that 
bar by a bare half-inch. He cleared it! He 
had won! ‘The Third-Rater had raised his 
rating! 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


ASK... ANY... RADIO... ENGINEER 





(ee With the ‘ 
*Trouble-Shooters”’ 
of the 
North Atlantic 


CE-BERGS—towering, pon- 
derous, deadly mountains of 
ice drift southward from the ice 
fields of the Arctic into the traffic 
lane of trans-Atlantic steamers. 


Locating and destroying them 
is the perilous and never-ending 
duty of the United States Coast 
Guard Cutters, 


Shell fire and high explosives, 
however, often fail to blow the 
bergs from the sea, and warnings 
are then broadcasted by radio 
to every ship whose course lies 


through the danger zone. 


Smooth power, unfailing de- 
pendability over long periods and 
under all conditions of service are 
qualities demanded in the radio 
batteries used in this dangerous 
naval service. 


The fact that Burgess Batteries 
meet those requirements recom- 
mends them to you for your own 
receiving set. 


Ask cAny Radio Engineer 


Burcess BATTERY 
CoMPANY 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 





























BURGESS 


RADIO BATTERIES 
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| ‘Labby of the 


Laboratory \ 
| (Concluded Leave page 18) _ 














Labby who was standing right on his base, 
apparently not knowing just where he should 
be placed. 

The first ball was a fast one with no more 
curve than a foul line. The substitute pitcher 
had gone as far as he could. Chick lomo 
against that ball for a terrific smash. The 
ball shot over the pitcher and straight for 
second base where Labby stood directly in 
its path. It seemed as if he would be hit if 
he did not move. But it proved to be high 
and every base runner, believing Labby harm- 
less, started. 

Labby had no time to think. He reached 
up his glove. The ball hit it squarely and 
stuck. He was standing on second base and 
he threw quickly to third base, completing 
a triple play that was over before Chick was 
half way to first. 

The crowd arose as one man and howled. 
Labby’s friends shook hands promiscuously 
with one another and three or four of them ran 
out and escorted Labby to the bench, with 
waving caps and shouts of exultation. 

Labby was the only one who did not seem 
to know what it was all about. 

He sat down on the bench and talked to the 
scrub captain and if he exhorted him to urge his 
team on, it must have been with some effect, 
for the boys in their turn went at the regular 
pitcher whose curves and strategy were no 
secret to them. In short time they had the 
bases full, though, to be sure, two were out 
and Labby was coming to bat. 

The pitcher was confident. He believed that 
speed was all that was necessary against a 
man who knew baseball only by hearsay. He 
shot his fast one across, but it was a little out- 
side and went for a ball. He looked around 
the bases to hold the runners back and with 
a quick delivery shot another speed ball over. 
This time it cut the plate, or it would have cut 
it had not Labby decided that this was his 
chance to show that luck was with him. He 
swung with a long, full arm swing that brought 
the bat squarely against the horsehide and sent 
it soaring far over the heads of the outfielders 
and over the fence while Labby, running like 
a deer, circled the bases, almost overtaking 
the runner who had started from first base. 

If the demonstration had been wild when he 
made the catch, it was still wilder now. It was 
only after some minutes that the game could 
goon. The next batter was retired with three 
strikes and the sides changed. 

Then a strange thing happened. Labby 
trotted over to the pitcher’s mound and the 
crowd saw him talking with the pitcher. There 
was some argument. The scrub captain came 
in from shortstop, and after more argument 
Labby took the ball and the pitcher retired to 
second base. 

“Edward Morehouse Fields now pitching 
for the scrub team,” announced the umpire 
with mock importance. 


HE batter stood at the plate and as the 

first ball came, he swung at it and missed 
it. He looked at Labby withamazement. The 
next ball came toward him. He ducked back 
and it curved over the plate for a second strike 
and the crowd yelled. Noise began again. 
The third ball was straight, shoulder high, 
a veritable “smoke” ball. It struck the 
catcher’s mitt with a loud impact almost 
before the batter swung. 

Three batters faced Labby and three batters 
took three strikes and sat down—or rather, 
stood up and watched in open-mouthed wonder. 
And the game was over and the scrub team 
victors, 6-5. 

“T saw a newspaper picture of him in one 
of his books in our room one day,” said Labby’s 
room-mate to his companion. ‘‘He had on a 
suit and on the shirt it said ‘TORONTO!’” 

“Good night! He stalled all the first of 

the game,” returned the other. “I thought 
he was having most too good luck, but he 
looked perfectly dumb.” 
““What’s the big idea, holding out on us like 
you have?” Chick wanted to know of Labby 
as they left the field, and he was not altogether 
pleasant about it. 

“I’m some years older than you boys,” said 
Labby. “I had to play professional ball to 
get money to finish my high school. I couldn’t 
play on your team because I’m a pro, and 
I didn’t want to be kidded for being so far 
behind getting my education, so I cut out the 
baseball—but I couldn’t resist the temptation 
to have fun with you and show you that all 
a fellow needs to play ball is to be quick with 











his hands and feet,” and he grinned. 



































Whangs em. 


HERE is no thrill in any realm of sport quite like that 
you feel surge through you when you drive a golf ball 
far and straight down the fairway. 


Of course there’s a world of solid satisfaction in the well 
placed approach, or when a perfect putt clicks into the cup 
—but, oh boy, what is there to equal a hefty drive! 


Youth has the suppleness of swing to stroke the ball for 
long distances. Rigid muscles can’t do it. It’s rhythm 
that counts. And rhythm calls for clubs built in such 
perfect balance that the flow of the stroke is even and 
natural. 


MACGREGOR Clubs have long been noted for their 
beautiful balance. From our wide assortments you can 
easily select models, weights and lengths that fit you best. 


The nearest golf Professional or Sporting Goods 
Dealer will gladly take care of you, and we will mail you 
our latest catalog on request, should you wish to con- 
sult it. Our boys’ booklet (use coupon below) will prove 
very interesting. 


THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY CO. 
Established 1829 


DAYTON, OHIO 








MACGR : 











COUR E- ~TESTEDG Oe GOLF CLUBS 








THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY CO., 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Please send me your free booklet “How Boys Can Enjoy Golf.” 
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Do you wish to be 
a writer 
of short 
stories? 










OU MAY have a natural talent for 


writing. Many people have —but You can 
fail to become successful writers because own this fine new 
they don’t know how to start. CORONA 


Every writer needs a 
typewriter and Corona is 
the choice of most suc- 
cessful authors. This new 
modelis the finest Corona 
we have ever built, with 
standard keyboard, wide 
carriage, twelve- yard rib- 
bon, variable line spacer 
—all the advantages of a 
big typewriter. Yet it is 
portable. 


We have just published a new book 
—“The Writer’s Guide”—which you 
can have without charge by mailing the 
coupon below. Send for it now. It tells 
how to plot a story or play, how to 
prepare and submit a manuscript—just 
the things a young writer should know. 
Clip the coupon now and mail it. With 
the free copy of The Writer’s Guide, we 
will send you full information about 
Corona, the Personal Writing Machine, 
which is the favorite typewriter among 
successful writers the world over. 


Pree s te Mets | at rears PLT Or -~---7 


LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
504 E Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Easy terms 


You can buy this new 
Corona on easy terms 
and trade in an old ma- 
chine if you have one. 
Mail the coupon for full 


particulars. 


Without obligation to me, please send mea 
free copy of The Writer’s Guide — and 
complete information about Corona. 


l 
| 
Name . = ee . cccoeccecsce | 
| 
| 
| 


Address ____. 


lowna... typewriter. 





I should like to know its trade-in value. 
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Here’s Sport! 


ay | Building 





Fast and Slow Speeds 
Forward & Reverse 


You can start your Caille motor at the dock, and 


let it warm up. Then you can glide off—fast or Model 
slow, event or Deck, PF mecrely raising or low- 

ring your steering handiec. .00 puts this won- | 

derful outboard motor 90 Your boat—the rest Yacht 


in easy payments. Get facts— write today, 
CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY 
6226 Second Bivd., Dept. D, Detroit, Mich, 


rake 


2 ELP. 


SPEED 
over 20 miles perhour 


MASTER 








Of course you have built “toy 
boats” before, but not until the in- 
| troduction of the Tosebo system 
\l could you build a real Model Yacht— 
i} one that you can actually sail. And 
over a ten-mile course if you wish. 

All the fascinating science of sailing i; quickly 
mastered by the owner of a Tosebo yacht. He 
is skipper of a marvelously speedy craft which 
can duplicate every point in sailing that is 
possible with a large boat. 

SPEED j Build Yours Now 

| The complete semi-finished outfit (everything 
TWIN except the paint) sells for tterns, 
plans, blue prints and instructions for $1.00. 

Send check or money order to the Tosebo 
Model Yacht Company, Todd ool for 
Boys, Woodstock, Illinois, or write for illus- 
trated bookletonthis,thegreatest of all hobbies. 























SEND for FREE BOOK 











BOYS’ LIFE 


Think and Grin 


Edited by Francis J. Rigney 





WHOM ARE 
YOU LOOKING 





MAYBE and then again maybe not. You 

may be the fellow to knock old Idle Five 
Minutes off his perch and send him skedad- 
dling. He is just waiting—waiting is what he 
does best—for the month of May in the hopes 
that the promise of warm weather will make 
some of you fellows lazy, as he always is. See 
if you can pull some new joke on him and 
show up his old stuff, that’s the only way to 
get rid of him. May has not yet arrived, so 
you may still make an April fool of him. For 
jokes published the senders will receive Boy 
Scout Diaries. Send your best, and address 
them to Joke Editor, care of this magazine. 
Senders wishing to have their contributions 
returned in case of non-acceptance must send 
stamped and addressed envelopes. 


Speaking of Good Turns 


Sam: “Remember when we first met in the 
revolving door?” 


Bam: “But that wasn’t the first time we 
met.” 
Sam: ‘Well, that’s when we began going 


round together.” 








Optimistic 

The Tenderfoot had been fishing all day 
and as the evening shadows lengthened 
another scout saw him and came over to have 
a word. 

“Well, how many have you caught?” he 
questioned. 

There was no despondency in the fisher- 
man’s voice as he replied, ‘When I get one I 
am after and four more I’ll have five.” 

Clear 

ScCOUTMASTER: “Is there any soup on the 
bill of fare?”’ 

TENDERFOOT: 
wiped it off.” 


“There was, sir, but I 


The Same 


“Has Bill changed much in the years he 
has been away?” 

“No. But he thinks he has.” 

‘“How so?” 

“Why, he is always talking about what a 
fool he used to be.” 











PIN PLT 
VALLE 





Making it Clear 

Aunt: “Can you explain wireless teleg- 
raphy to me, Arthur?” 

Artuur: “Well, if you had a very long 
dog, reaching from London to Liverpool, and 
you trod on its tail in London, it would bark 
in Liverpool. That’s telegraphy, and wireless 
is precisely the same only without the dog.” 


Play on Words 
Hero: “Give me those documents.” 
VILLAIN: “I sent them to the blacksmith 
shop.” 
Hero: “Ah, to have them forged,” 
Vitalin: “No, to get them filed.” 
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SFOR MAY AND I 
DONT MEAN MAYBE. 
THIS IS APRIL AND 
SHE IS DUE HERE 
NEXT MONTH. 
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Lasting 
A humorous Irishman, hearing of a friend 
who had a stone coffin made for himself, re- 
marked, “Faith, that’s good. Sure and a 
stone coffin ’ud last a man a lifetime.” 


Prevention 
Doctor: “‘ Are you sure you have done every- 
thing to prevent contagion in this family?” 
Rastus: “Yassah. Ise done bought a sani- 
tary drinking cup and we all drink from it.” 





Clean Up 
Burt: “Oh, look. The players are covered 


with mud. How do you think they will get 
it off?” 

Ray: “What do you think the scrub team 
is for?” 

Snappy 

BARBER: “ Do you want a hair cut?” 

PatiENT: “I want them all cut.” 

BARBER: “Any particular way, sir?” 

PaTIENT: “Yes, off, sir.” 


Well, Well 

“Willie,” said his mother, “I wish you 
would run across the street and see how old 
Mrs. Brown is this morning.” 

A few minutes later Willie returned and 
reported: 

‘Mrs. Brown says it’s none of your business 
how old she is.” 





FL 





See the Point? 
Jack: “See this stickpin? 
belonged to a millionaire.”’ 
Dick: “And who is the millionaire?” 
Jack: “Woolworth.” 


The Truth 


Mr. Jencks was visiting in the country, and 
near by lived a centenarian. One morning Mr. 
Jencks strolled over for a chat with the old man. 

“To what do you attribute your longevity?” 
inquired the young man. 

“To the fact,” replied the old man, con- 
clusively, “that I never died.” 

The Stops 

“So you have an organ in your house?” 

“Ves, sir: 

“Has it many stops?” 

“Yes, four; breakfast, dinner, supper and 
bed-time.” 

Now You Tell One 


Josh Smith was bragging about his Jersey cow, 
and the enormous percentage of butter fat there 
was in her milk, to a crowd of farmers who were 
gathered around the stove in the village store. 

‘“‘ Thar ain’t a cow kin tech her in these parts, 
eh, Bill?” turning to the man next to him. 

“Well,” replied Bill, ““we have just suc- 
ceeded in crossing strawberries with milkweed 
over at our place, and we raise our straw- 
berries and cream right on the vines.” 


Well, it once 


May 
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Be the Leader 


You don’t have to be a six-day 
rider or a “speed hound,” but you 
can lead the “bunch” on those bicycle 
hikes if you ride a Columbia. It 
rolls along easily and smoothly and 
you are in good trim when you get 
there. It will take you anywhere and 
costs practically nothing to run. 


is the pioneer bicycle. For 50 years they 
have made boys happy and proud in owning 
the best bicycle ever built. Made by the 
largest manufacturers in America, which ex- 
plains our popular prices. 


The 1927 Models are beauties. Distinctive 
features and all the latest improvements pos- 
sible on a Quality Bicycle. Ask the Columbia 
dealer to show them to you. = 


Our new illustrated catalog tells how Colum- 
bias are built and why they are best. You 
Write for it—Free. 


should have one. 





Makers also of the most complete line of 
high-grade Children’s Vehicles in the World. 


Bicyclet, (pictured above), Boycycles, Pedi- 
Cars, Cyclets and Pedi-Cycles. 





WESTFIELD MFG. CO. 
Dept. 27M 
Westfield, Massachusetts 
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of tubes as they were dodzing between the 
inner Basin gates with a baled straw-laden scow. 
What that heavy scow,did to those gates and 
the cement walls cleaned the discouraged trio 
down to the bare hide. And when finally, with 
a battered stem and badly wrenched backbone, 
she limped back to her berth amid the ribald 
jests of the Cove boys, no ship ever carried a 
gloomier complement. 

“Tt wasn’t as if we didn’t know about those 
old tubes,” grumbled MacNab, poking his red 
head through the little window that afforded 
communication between engine-room and 
wheelhouse, “I warned ye a hundred times 
to get the old pail cleaned out and the tubes 
renewed. .. .” 

“Tt’s yer own fault,” rasped the old man 
furiously, “I’d had it done long ago only ye 
were always shoutin’ about expense, expense.” 

“That was only when ye wanted a new vel- 
vet cushion under yer old bones,’’ returned the 
angry Scot. “I’d....” But whatever else 
he was going to say was cut short by the 
vicious banging of the window-shutter. 

Things went from bad to worse after that. 
Even what little towing there had been, fell 
off. And the climax seemed to have been 
reached when the Ocean Queen had the mis- 
fortune to wrench a snubbing post away from 
the wharf. Advised of this heinous crime by 
the delighted urchins, led, of course, by the 
Mullaly kid, the wrathful Harbor Master 
warned them that they would have to pay for 
their clumsiness. 


HEN came the night of the great east wind 

storm. Born somewhere down in the Gulf, 
the winds breasted the height of land and tore 
up the channel like a battalion of fiends let 
loose, flattening out barns and houses, up- 
rooting trees, and churning the water into a 
cauldron of angry foam. 

The crew of the Ocean Queen didn’t get much 
sleep that eventful night. Keeping up a 
mouthful of steam in the boiler, all three 
hugged the shelter of the yellow deck house 
with storm lanterns, anxiously watching their 
straining hawsers. Toward dawn, the spray- 
lashed figure of the Harbor Master struggled 
over the wharf toward them. 

‘Just got a phone from the Island,” he 
shouted, stumbling along the narrow deck, 
“‘there’s a schooner on the rocks at the lower 

” 


end, ... 

““Well,”’ roared old Joe, ““why don’t ye send 
down some 0’ yer speed boats——?” - 

The Harbor Master shook his head, “I’ve 
tried them all—they won’t take a chance... .”’ 

“But ye don’t mind sacrificing me, eh,” 
howled Billings above the roar of the storm. 
“These cushy tows 0’ yers, now, who gets 
’em all? Ye can jest bet yer life it ain’t the 
Ocean Queen. But now that there’s man’s 
work to be done, ye run to me. No, Mr. Man, 
the Ocean Queen ties here till she’s good and 
ready to leave... .” 

And deaf to all the harrassed official’s plead- 
ing, old Joe let him struggle back to his office. 

It is impossible to say just how the three old 
salts on that yellow atrocity came to an agree- 
ment. At any rate, an hour or so later, the 
Ocean Queen swung away from the wharf, 
teetered uncertainly for a moment on the crest 
of a wave, then plunged fiercely through it as 
her throbbing propellor bit the water. 

In spite of the colossal danger about the 
gallant old boat, all was not peace on board 
the Ocean Queen. Spike Sullivan was down in 
the hold, helping MacNab keep up a decent 
head of steam. And because the cranky old 
Scot hated to have anybody handle his tools, 
he kept up a running fire of sarcastic com- 
ment on Spike’s ability as a fireman. 

“For the love o’ Pete,” screamed Spike at 
last, in a burst of anger, hurling the battered 
shovel into the coal bin, “‘ Ye kin fire up yer own 
old dipper, I’m going up fer a mouthful o’ 
fret a 3s.” 

“Hey, down there,” came the captain’s 
hoarse tones. “What in tarnation’s the 
matter? We’re losing headway.” 

“‘Headway or drift,” snarled the mutinous 
Spike, crawling up the rusty ladder, “I’m 
going.” 

“T'll fire up, mister,” interrupted a high- 
pitched voice. And whirling on their heels 
the two old salts stared in blank astonishment 
at the grimy, coal-blackened figure of «_boy 
crawling out of the bunkers. 

“Tt’s the Mullaly kid,’ gasped MacNab. 

“T kin fire up, Mister MacNab,” pleaded the 
youngster, reaching for the shovel. ““Watchme!”’ 
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Four Elkhart Scouts 
playing the newConn , 
one-valve Trumpets. 


Boys, this New 
Trumpet was Built 


For YOU! 


ONN’S new one-valve trump- 
et, built especially for scouts’ 
and boys’ bands and drum 

corps...in regular trumpet style... 
with one valve which makes it pos- 
sible to play most tunes... supplied 
in two sizes, providing perfect four- 
part harmony combination! 


Man, whatmusicyoucanmakewith these 
new trumpets! Easier to master,any boy 
can play a one-valve trumpet. We supply 
a book of music with instructions on 
the scale and fingering and containing 
marches, waltzes, etc. FREE with every 
trumpet. 

Built in B flat with valve to F, in trumpet 
pitch and also in trombone pitch. The 
smaller trumpet plays soprano and alto 
parts, the larger one tenor and bass. A 
regular band, for marching, serenading, 
dancing! With the drum corpsa sure fire 
hit! And the prices area cinch—soprano- 
altotrumpet $12; tenor-basstrumpet $24! 


THE CONN SNARE Dru, built especial- 
ly for scouts’ and boys’ bands and drum 
corps, has the snappy tone that makes’em 
sit up and take erp t pe the right size 
for easy carrying. Solid maple shell, fin- 












Above: Conn Snare Drum 
for boys. 


Below: ‘American 
Legion’”’ Fife. 


ished mahogany, 
handsome eagle and 

shield decoration. Single 
tension thumb-screw ten- 
sion rods. Price, only $14.50. 


Conn’s New“AMERICAN LEGION” FiFE 
is just the thing to add‘‘pep”’to the drum 
corps. Built in B flat, low pitch, corre- 
sponds to B flat bugle and can be used 
with bugle and drums, or with drums 
alone. Also may be used for solos, duets, 
trios, ‘etc. Easily learned by any boy. 
Price, only $12.00. 


Send Coupon NOW for details of the 
FREE TRIAL, Easy Payment offer on 
Conn instruments for band or orchestra. 
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WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
, ©.G.CONN, 0d, 507 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. ‘ 


Gentlemen: Please send free literature and details of trial offer on 
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WSS 


SNS 


Fellows 


Need a cooling, 
soothing, lasting 
refreshment. 
You can endure 
more and you can 
accomplish more, 
with Wrigley’s to 
help. 

Wrigley’s is a 


wonderful help in. 


work and play. 


Small in cost— 
big in benefit. 
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| break up. 


COUTING among the recent feature re- 

leases|the. Movie Scout almost let out a 
whoop of joy (bad habit for a sleuth!) when 
he came on Old Ironsides. Here isa story of 
such utter reckless and unbelievable courage, 
that not even a movie scenario writer could 
have thought it up. It will make your spine 
feel like-an electric conductor. The combina- 
tion of James Cruze as. Director and Laurence 
Stallings, an ex-marine officer, as scenario 
writer has filled the picture out with pictur- 
esque scenes of the pirate lair at Tripoli and 
salted the whole with delightful humor, so 
that it is a most satisfying entertainment. A 
Paramount production. Don’t miss this. 





Beau Geste is the story of the Foreign 
Legion, and how an incident in an English 












family influenced a last and gallant stanc 
by these daredevils of France in a blister 
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ing fort in the Sahara. A good story ! 
and well told. Its mystery will intrigue | 
you. Here is an observation test: what | 

| 


popular article of official scout equipment 
is used in this picture? A Paramount pro- 
duction. 





Harold Lloyd’s latest is The Kid Brother. 
He is the weakling in a family of giants—an 
ideal setting for the star. As a result there is 
enough comedy and stunts to keep you rocking 
with laughter a whole evening. Produced by 
the Harold Lloyd Corporation. 





If The Better’ Ole comes your way with the 
Vitaphone, you mustn’t miss it, for the latter 
is a beginning which means that every little 
movie house throughout the country will in a 
few years be able to give its customers a high- 
grade musical accompaniment to its pictures. 
The Better ’ Ole is “Old Biil” of the British 
war cartoon come to the screen, and imperson- 
ated by Syd Chaplin, who does wonderfully 


by him. The humor in spots is drawn out to 
the point of being tiresome. Warner Bros. 
production. 


—TueE Movie Scovt. 











The Ocean Queen 
(Continued from page 49) 








By the time the Ocean Queen had rounded 
the stem of the Island she ran into some 
fearful seas. The mountainous waves raced 
for the battered old hulk with a vicious hiss, 
eager to overwhelm her under their very weight. 
His gnarled old hands on the blackened wheel- 
spokes, Joe Billings peered through the 
dripping glass of the little wheelhouse, coaxing 
and cajoling the tug on a straight course. 

At the far end of the Island, broken on the 
black rocks of the Southern arm, they found 
the schooner they were looking for. A small, 
insignificant-looking little tramp she was, 
and she lay on the rocks with her hull ripped 
wide open. Shrinking under the titanic wash of 
the heavy seas, she seemed just about ready to 
And old Joe’s keen old eyes didn’t 


group of figures in the bow, lashed to the foot 
of the broken mast. 


THE whole world seemed to go crazy and 

turn upside down after that. Again and 
again, the yellow tug heeled over under the 
tremendous pressure till her ragged keel came 
into sight, and the water poured down into the 
engine pit. ‘“‘What’re ye trying to do—”’ 
screamed MacNab, shaking his grimy. fist in 
the old man’s back, “put out -the: fires?” 

Once, a green comber, half as high as ‘a 
house, caught the Ocean Qwmeen under the 
stern and buried her nose so deep that 
her screw raced wild for half a minute, and 
old Joe almost cracked his ribs against the 
wheel. 

For an interminable hour the gallant old tug 


tried to cut inland above the pounding wreck 
in order to float a line down to them. But 
each time wind and tide proved too strong for 
her wheezy old engines. 

“The blessed old tub can’t make it,” 
growled MacNab in his red beard. ‘And if 
he don’t quit ‘purty soon this engine’s just 
naturally going to fall to pieces. Hey there, 
kid, a bit more steam. . . .” 

But even as the perspiring Scot turned 
around, the Mullaly kid was scrambling up 
the ladder. 

“‘Scairt to death,” he chuckled to himself in 
high amusement. ‘Guess he finds this here 
life ain’t what its cracked up to be.” 

But had the cranky engineer witnessed the 
scene in the stuffy little wheelhouse between 
the skipper and the Mullaly kid, he would 
have changed his mind. 

““Boy,” and the old man’s voice was husky, 
“T wouldn’t let me own son swim to that 
WRG xiao. 

“But it’s easy, I know I kin do it, Mister 
Billings,’ pleaded the ragged urchin, already 
peeled down to his tattered trousers. ‘“‘A 
light line about me waist, anc I’ll be there ia 
half an hour.” 

“But suppose ye miss the wreck 

The lad looked up and grinned, ‘Why, Boss, 
I'll jest swim right on to China. . . .” 

It was Spike Sullivan who finally snaked < 
brand new line from the fo’castle and fastened 
it about the Mullaly kid’s waist. And since 
old Joe had his eyes on the rapidly disintegrat- 
ing wreck, and MacNab was out of sight and 
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In the 1926 World’s 
Series 42 out of the 49 
Eligible Players Used 


D GLOVES 
IVE... MITTS 


HESE famous goods are used by 
58 catchers, 24 first basemen and 
299 infielders and outfielders in the 
Big Leagues. 
You will get a heap of satisfaction in using 
the identical model Mitt or Glove that 
your favorite Big Leaguer. uses. 
D&M Costs you no more than theordinary 
kind, for instance, you can get the 


DsM Walter Johnson 
Model Glove 


At All the Popular Prices 


The Most Popular Glove in Base Ball 
Used by 41 Major League Players 


No. G40D price $7.50 


The Glove Walter Johnson has used for years. 


No. G39D Retail Price $6.00 
No. G35D Retail Price 5.00 
No. G52 Retail Price 4.00 
No. G6X Retail Price 3.50 


All of these models are made of selected horsehide, 
specially oil treated. They are the easiest gloves on 
the market to break in, and will give years of service. 


Buy of Your Local D&M Dealer 
Ask him or send to us for our latest Catalog, 
Book of Official Rules and illustrated 
folders on playing the aes infield, 
stealing bases, fooling the batter, inside 


base ball, etc. — THEY'RE FREE! 


The 
Draper-Maynard Co. 
Department _ S. 
Plymouth, N. H., U. S. A. 














sound in the bowels of the plunging tug, there 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Ready 
for the 
first 
spring 


hike 








SPRING, with its promise of 
warmer, sunnier days—hikes 
and overnight camping trips 
—is here. 


Good scouts are all set for 
the coming outdoor activi- 
ties. They keep in condition. 
They know that correct food 
will act as a spring tonic. 
That medicine is unnecessary 
if eating habits are right. 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are 
delicious to eat—and good 
for you. They are always 
light and easy to digest. 
Never tough-thick or leath- 
ery. Scouts all know the 
value of Kellogg’s. 


Kellogg cereals are valu- 
able food in themselves and 
the addition of milk makes 
them doubly nourishing. 
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was none to wish the boy Godspeed and good- 
luck but the deckhand. 

“Be careful, lad,’ he growled in a husky 
voice, “‘T’ll give ye plenty o’ line.” 

““Good-by, Mister Sullivan,” returned the 
boy, his thin white arms gleaming in the murk 
as he poised for an instant on the dripping 
yellow rail, “I’m sorry I got yer goat so often.” 
And the next minute he was gone. And though 
Spike strained his eyes through the gloom, he 
failed to catch a single glimpse of the gallant 
kid in that smother of foam. 


tounding feat of the impudent little wharf rat. 
| But it’s an epic‘of the lower St. Lawrence, that 
| desperate battle with roaring wind and tide. 
And when finally the last of the exhausted crew 
of the shattered schooner were dragged to the 
yellow tug by way of a breeches buoy, old man 
Billings—breaking a life-long rule—handed 
over the wheel of the cavorting tug to Spike, 
and leaned anxiously over the rail as the Mul- 
laly kid fought his way back to safety. 

Though water-logged and cranky, the Ocean 
Queen still snores up and down the river, look- 
ing for the odd tow. Though the color of 
her dress has been changed many times since 
that eventful Stepember night, there’s a tidy 
little sum in the bank to her credit, placed there 
by a grateful marine department. And, not 
only has a truce been declared between the 
crew of the old tug and the Cove boys, but the 
Ocean Queen carries a new and capable hand, 
now, the Mullaly kid. 





| Talked Out of — 
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There isn’t much to tell concerning the as- 











which leads to the land of nod, when we were 
startled by his, ‘““Oh, Boys!” 

We sat up and blinked our eyes clear of the 
sticks, straw, mortar and other rubbish heaped 
up by Mr. Sandman. 

There he stood his face as gray as his hair. 

“You’re in bed. Sorry I disturbed you. 
Want to ask a favor. What time do you 
leave?” 

Such misery in his voice. The poor green- 
horn! I had all I could do to keep from 
snickering while I explained we’d quit keeping 
time. - Just got up when it grew light. And 
that was early. 

‘Be gone before he gets back,” he muttered 
to himself, then. ‘“‘What you said about that 
bear (shudder) seems very real to me. I 
couldn’t eat any (another big one) of it. I 
don’t want to see it. I can’t touch it. Don’t 
want it there when I get up in the morning. 
You see, my man Jim has gone to a lot of 
trouble packing that heavy trap, catching the 


bear and all. Don’t like to ask him. Boys, 
take it with you. Take it and dump it some- 
wheres. Will you?” 


Boys, we did. We promised and we kept 
that promise. Part of the bear we dumped 
into our old bean hole. Um Yum! Part in 
the aluminum pot. Um Yum Yum! Part in 
the skillet with the long pole handle. Um 
Yum Yum Yum! 

I don’t know what the Maine guide thought 
about the trick we played while he was away. 
Never heard. Anyway he didn’t have to pack 
the bear. But say, boys, I got mine. Cal- 
louses on my shoulders yet from portaging 
that water-soaked peach basket three days in 


succession. And the windfall in the Cascade 
Carry. Oh, my! 
AUGHTER. Shouting and laughter from 


that close-packed ring of twenty boys. 
Then the great noise of clapping. But the 
Scoutmaster, still standing, held up his hand. 


you liked it, my story? Well, boys, it 
comes pretty near being true, too. There 
is a Tony. Say, you’d laugh to see him. 
Tony is fat now, got a big “tummy” and sells 
real estate. Realtor is what he called himself 
when I saw him in Portland last summer. 
Funny how you see things differently when 
you get older. You see, we sort of figured 
that Brown came up into our territory a 
stranger and at every disadvantage. He went 
out of his way to be nice to us, even sending 
us magazines. We actually received great 
quantities of reading matter from him next 
winter and I want to tell you it was acceptable. 
He came up into our district and he was our 
guest in a way. And we—well, all we could 
think of doing was to play a mean trick on him. 
I thought I was pretty smart. Waited until 
his guide was gone so we’d be two to one. 
Couple of Smart Aleks swelled up over brass 
badges, that’s what we were. Brass! Huh, 





Brass Monkeys!” 
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Trains Unruly Hair — 
to Stay Neatly Combed 


i your hair is difficult to keep in place, 

or lacks natural gloss and lustre, it is 
very easy to give it that rich, glossy, re- 
fined and orderly appearance, so essen- 
tial to well-groomed boys. 

Just rub a little Glostora through your 
hair once or twice a week,—or after 
shampooing, and your hair will then 
stay, each day, just as you comb it. 

Glostora softens the hair and makes it 





pliable. Then, even stubborn hair will 
stay in place of its own-accord. 

It gives your hair that natural, rich, 
well-groomed effect, instead of leaving it 
stiff and artificial looking as waxy pastes 
and creams do. Glostora also keeps the 
scalp soft, and the hair healthy by re- 
storing the natural oils from which the 
hair derives its health, life, gloss and 
lustre. 

Try it! See how easy it is to keep your 
hair combed any style you like, whether 
parted on the side, in the center, or 
brushed straight back. 

If you want your hair to lie down par- 
ticularly smooth and tight, after apply- 
ing Glostora, simply moisten your hair 
with water before brushing it. 

A large bottle of Chodaee costs but a 
trifle at any drug store. 

A generous sample FREE upon request. 









THE R. L. 


Send This Coupon and Try it FREE 57.51! 


Pleasesend me FREEasampleof GLOSTORA, allcharges paid. 





WATKINS COMPANY 
1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 





Name...... 
a 
A large bottle of Glostora costs & Address,....... 
ut a trifle at any ‘ 
drug store. 2% 


In Canada address 


i] 
' 
THE R. L. WATKINS CO., 462 Wellington St., West. Toronto,2-Ont. 
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Surprise and puzzle your friends 
with magic chemical tricks make 


easy r its 
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Get yours no once 
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WATERWAYS ARE 


—_~— 


NEW HIGHWAYS 


OF HAPPINESS 

















Price $140 


oOyer boat and a Johnson! That’s 
t 


he key to a real vacation. When 
you go where fish are biting—where 
swimming’s a little bit better — you 
can take it easy. You've power and 
speed to spare with one of the new 
Johnsons. 

You can steer the 
boat in any direc- 
tion at any speed. 
Full-Pivot Steering 


Export Division: 75 West St. 
New York, N. Y., U. S. A: 








Johnsor 
Outboard uy, Motors 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 334 Sample Street, South Bend, Indiana 


The World's Largest Manufacturer of Outboard Boat Motors 
Canadian Distributor: Peterborough Canoe Co. 


makes this possible. The Shock Ab- 
sorber Drive prevents damage to the 
motor if you hit any underwater. ob- 
structions. The Johnson Light Single 
and Light Twin are thelightest weight: 
outboard motors made—easy to carry 
anywhere. 

Four new Johnson 
motors offer speeds up to 
27 m. p. h. See them at 
your Johnson dealer's or 
write for ournewcatalog. 


Peterborough, Ont., Canada 














HITTING ’EM UP 
in your 
Excelsior Official Scout Shoes 


They’re humdingers! They have to be 
good to measure up to your ideal as 
a Boy Scout—and your organization 
recommends them. Boy Scout or not, 
slip on a pair of Excelsiors and jiggle 
your feet. Boy, they’re “hot”! Then 
your parents know Excelsior quality, 
and that’s a cinch for you. Ask for 
a booklet. If your dealer doesn’t have 
it, we'll tell you who does. 


THE EXCELSIOR SHOE COMPANY 


Authorized Manufacturer of Oficial Boy Scout 
and Seascout Shoes 


Department C, 
Portsmouth, Ohio, U. S. A. 





Note the manly 
trend of this service 
shoe, then ask to see 
the oxford and the 
dress shoe. 


EXCELSSOR 


Official Boy Scout hoes 








YOUNG Dick was a beginner at golf. 

He was very enthusiastic and learned 
quickly. He was especially good in his 
drives for he seemed to have learned 

- just the right swing. But somehow he 
fell down on the other shots and his 
more experienced friend, Bill, always 
beat him—until the day Dick discov- 
ered what was the trouble. 


It was Jim who told him. ‘Why listen, 
Dick,” he said, “your clubs aren’t uni- 
form—they all feel different. If all your 
clubs had the same feel as your driver, 
you’d beat Bill every time. And the 
only sure way to get the same “feel” 
and balance in all your clubs is with 
Bristol Steel Golf Shafts.” 


It was a surprised Bill, a few days 
later, who saw Dick beat him hands 
down, playing an easy, consistent game 
with his new uniform Bristol Steel 
Shafted clubs. 


Send For Free Booklet 
All club makers supply clubs with 
Bristol Steel Shafts, but always look for 
the Bristol label on the shaft. WRITE 
for our free catalogue giving prices. The 
Horton Manufacturing Co., 15 Horton 
St., Bristol, Conn. 
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had had a thirty-foot guard-rope, which we 
had packed down. ‘We can turn ’em loose 
now.” 

“Not on a main road,” said the other. 
“They might get to a phone, or stop a car, and 
start trouble for us. Off in the woods some- 
where.” 

Soon after that the road got steep and 
bumpy, so we knew they had turned toward 
the hills. I began to wish we were out of it all. 
Getting left off somewhere in the wilds at night, 
without the ghost of an idea where you are, 
isn’t pleasant, even if there are a couple of 
camp outfits along. But fretting didn’t do 
any good, for we had no choice about it, and 
couldn’t have got out of the mess in the be- 
ginning, though the way Billy had talked had 
something to do with getting us into it. But 
spending the night out wouldn’t hurt us, and 
we could manage to find our way back to camp 
sooner or later, though I knew we must be 
miles away from it. 

Then Billy began Morse again. Nothing 
blue about him. He was busy scheming, as 
usual, and having the time of his life. I’m all 
right at doing things when I know what, but 
Billy is the schemer. He had things all planned 
as he told me by hand pressure; and if we were 
quick and sure, they might work out all right, 
though there was a big risk. And if they 
didn’t, all we could do was to make a joke of it, 
or take what was coming to us. 

All at once the fat man cried out, “Hold up! 
There’s a wire gate. I'll open it.” 

“Now,” signaled Billy, ‘‘when he gets in!” 

We knew when that was, because he made 
the car sag. And before the other man got the 
car started, we both rose up with the blanket, 
and threw it over them. Billy was quick with 
his rope, too. He had a big loop all ready, and 
slapped it over their heads and down around 
their elbows, outside the blanket, and pulled it 
tight. I don’t see yet how he did it so quick. 
Of course, there was some wild struggling, and 
cursing. But I kept bashing them over the 
head with the frying pan, and on their hands 
every time I could see them. They didn’t 
know what I was hitting them with, and though 
it didn’t hurt them, it sort of quieted them. 
And Billy kept heaving on the rope, and put- 
ting on more loops. Somewhere in the mix- 
up he had taken a couple of guns from them, 
and he prodded them in the back with these, 
just to let them know he had them. Billy 
always thinks of everything. 

“You can’t put your hands up,” he said, 
“but you’re going to be quiet. And you’re 
going to get out. Bash ’em, Tommy, if they 
start anything. Do you want to fight over it, 
or take it quietly?” 

“Oh, quietly,” said the fat man. 

They sort of half stumbled, half rolled, out 
of the car, roped together as they were, and 
Billy pulled them over-to a tree, and roped 
them to that, using the other guard rope, and 
the one that had been in the car too. He did 
a wonderful job of it, with plenty of knots. 
Then he whacked them under the armpits, and 
found that Fatty had another gun in a shoulder 
holster. He took that. Of course, they 
showed more or less fight, now and then, but 
it is wonderful what you can do with a frying 
pan, besides cooking, when the other fellow 
doesn’t know what you are hitting him with. 

“How long are you going to keep us tied 
up this way?” growled the fat man, finally. 

“Figure it out for yourself,” said Billy. 

“Oh, come on now. We were just putting 
up a little joke on you, throwing a bit of a 
scare into you, just for fun.” 

“Sure,” said Billy. ‘“‘That’s what this is. 
Tommy, you’d better build a fire close up to 
them, to see by. I’ve got to leave you. Some- 
body’s got to get help, and you can’t drive a 
car. You'll excuse me, gentlemen, if I borrow 
your car, though I don’t believe it’s yours, and 
some of your money to phone with, though I 
doubt if that is really yours either. No, don’t 
bother. I can find your pockets all right by 
myself.” 

“Thank you,” he said, as he took a wallet 
from the younger man. “And good-by. I'll 
be back soon. Tommy will take good care of 
you. He’s got three loaded guns, you know, 
besides that other thing, and he won’t let 
anything hurt you—or him. But don’t 
excite him. When he shoots, you never can 
tell what he is going to hit.” 

That’s true, too. 

Billy drove off down the road. And there 
I was, all alone by a little fire on a lonely road, 
with the forest and the big hills all about, 
casting strange shadows, and two desperate 
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Is your swimming 
‘suit a genuine 
— Jantzen? 


Every fellow who knows what's 
what in swimming suits, is sure to 
wear a Jantzen sooner or later. 


Jantzen's the suit that champions wear. 
World famous coaches like Wm. Bachrach, 
coach of the Illinois Athletic Club, re- 
commend Jantzens and wear them. You 
can swim better in a Jantzen, because it 
doesn’t bind anywhere. 


The all-wool material is knitted tightly by 
a process called Jantzen-stitch. This makes 
it very elastic—‘‘gives’’ with every swim- 
ming motion. And this elasticity not only 
assures perfect fit today, but for a long time 
afterwards. You will not outgrow your 
Jantzen in a hurry. 

Thousands of Boy Scouts and active young 


fellows everywhere are wearing Jantzens. 
Most stores sell them. No extra cost for 


a suit with the red diving girl emblem 
sewed on. Ask your merchant for red div- 
ing girl sticker or send 4c for two. Style 
‘sheet sent free upon request. Jantzen Knit- 
ting Mills, Portland, Oregon. Jantzen Knit- 
ting Mills of Canada, Ltd., Vancouver, 
Canada. 





The suit that changed 
bathing to swimming 
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Caught ’em 


EAN 


says his smile 


A pozen fish on Tom’s string. 
Not so bad for the first time this year. 
No wonder he’s smiling, revealing 
smooth white teeth that seem to 
broadcast “clean.” 

And no wonder his teeth look so 
well. Tom has discovered the secret of 
tooth-health. He has learned that 
teeth, mouth and gums will be healthy 
if he really cleans them. No need for 
using druggy preparations. No need 
to worry about disease. “Keep your 
teeth clean,” science has told him, 
“and you need not fear dental ills.” 

Tom uses a dental cream that brings 
absolute cleanness to his teeth—Col- 
gate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. In his 
mouth it becomes a bubbling, pleasant- 
tasting foam that washes away all 
traces of the things that cause decay. 
It gets between his teeth, around his 
gums, and into every corner of his 
mouth—so thoroughly that he feeds 
the cleanness. 

Your teeth can be like Tom’s. And 
you can try the Dental Cream that 
makes them clean—Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream—/ree. Mail the coupon 
below, and get a good-sized sample. 


(o 


Est. 18306-—-NEW YORK 


© 1927, C. & Co, 





COLGATE & CO., 209-E, 581 Fifth Ave., New York 
I want to try Coigate’s. Please send me, FREE, a generous 
tube of the dentifrice most American people use. 


GORisisateabesancnsseccarateee StEtScccccscoce 
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‘ crooks tied up to a tree for me to guard, with 
three guns I’d have been scared to use if I’d 
know how. I knew Dawson and Bailey—I 
didn’t know which was which yet—would try 
to scare me, or wheedle me, or bribe me, or 
want a drink of water, or the rope loosened, 
or something that would give them a chance at 
me. Creeps? Of course I had’em! But, then, 
I can put a pretty good bluff, too. 

“Well,” I said, “start it.” 

“Start what?” spluttered Fatty. 

“Oh, threatening me, or cursing, or begging 
off, or saying you’re cold and hungry. Let’s 
get it over with. But I’m not paying any 
attention, see? I’ve just been tied up myself. 
And just remember that while there’s a way to 
loosen a square knot if you know how, you’re 
not tied that way.” 

“Hard-boiled, aren’t you?” sneered Fatty. 

“Not enough to be tender. And when I 
talk to people, I pick my own company. Get 
that. Talk all you like, yell if you like—it 
won’t carry far, muffled under that blanket— 
but remember I’m not listening.” 

Then I went and hid away back under the 
thick branches of a big spruce. If they did get 
loose, they weren’t going to find me. 

Well, they called me all sorts of names, and 
| they did a lot of struggling and twisting 
| around, too, but it didn’t do them any good. 
| Still, just to tone them down, I whanged away 
| with one of the guns—in the air—and went 
| over to them. 
|. “You'll skin yourselves on the rope, twist- 
| ing that way,” I said. ‘‘Don’t be so fretful. 
| Billy will be back soon, and then we’ll untie 
| you..” 

Then I went back to my tree. They kept on 
squirming, but all they did by it was to bump 
and jostle one another, till they got to hating 
themselves, and trying to fight. I let them 

rage. As long as they kept that up, they 
| weren’t likely to do any real work in the 
way of getting loose. I suppose it was really 
|funny. But I was too nervous to see the 
|funny side of it. I got to thinking about 
| what they would have done to little Carlson, 
| and wondering what I would do if anything 

happened to Billy. 

After a tifne they quieted down, and just 
about then I heard an auto coming, and then 
Billy called. 

“Are you all right, Tommy?” 

‘All right,”’ I answered, and moved back to 
the fire. I didn’t care about letting anybody 
know Id been hiding. 

Men just fell off that car like nuts off a tree— 
six of them—with ropes and handcuffs and 
guns. 

“‘Where’s your prisoners?” said one of them. 

“Tied up over there,” I said, stepping into 
the glare of the headlight. 

“Gosh,” said the man, staring at me.” “Who 
in thunder are you? Three guns on him, boys. 
What do you know about that.” 

“T’ve been guarding them,” I said. 

“Some kid!” 

I was, too—more kid than some. 

They handcuffed Dawson and Bailey, and 
bundled them into the car, and the rest of us 
got on, though Billy and I and two of the men 
had to ride the running boards. Billy told me 
| about things as we jolted back toward New- 
| port. He had found a ranch house a mile or 
two down the road, and telephoned from there 
| —first to the warden at the penitentiary at 
| Walla Walla, and then to Carlson at Elk, 

and then to the sheriff at Newport, and last of 

all had called up the pay station near camp, 
| and had a message sent over to Mr. Bradley 
| that we had got off our road, and didn’t know 
just where we were, but would be back for 
breakfast. 

“T couldn’t put any more than that in a 
message, without putting everybody wise,” 
he said. “There’s a reward, all right, and we 
get it. That’s why I called up the warden 
first. The sheriff is on his way, but I didn’t 
wait for him. One of these men is a deputy, 

(Concluded on page 55) 
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as he was hunting for his grandfather and not 
for an outhouse, he decided not to waste 
further time there. He returned to Ad and 
Berengaria, and ordering them forward, once 
.more he marched them up to and through the 
lonely doorway which happened to be on his 
line of travel. Fifty yards more and suddenly 
Algy’s foot plopped into dark oozy mud. He 
and his company were on the edge of a deep 
swamp. In the distance the light still beck- 
oned. How to get there—Ah! that’s the 
question! 
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ON’T go through this 
coming Summer with- 
Eight out of out a bicycle — New Depar- 


every ten 
riders use 
New Departure 


ture equipped, of course. It 
will give you a big advantage 
in whatever you do, wherever 
you go—and will be a con- 








stant “pal”. 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG, CO. 


Bristol, Conn. 


Send today for amusing New Departure 
Puzzle of the “Disappearing Chinaman” 
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THE BRAKE WITH THE MIGHTY GRIP 

















That’s what the gang will say when they hear you play the 
STRAUSS LOUDSPEAKER HARMONICA. A brand new invention, 
and as great a boonto the harmonica player as the player-piano 
is to the aspiring pianist. Enables even the novice to get effects 
on the harmonica that will make everyone—young and old, 
stand up and cheer. 

The STRAUSS LOUDSPEAKER HARMONICA is a regulation standard size, full-toned har. 
monica plus a Loudspeaker. Easily detached and carriedinpocket. With this new-type 
harmonica you’ll play like a professional. Beautiful tremolo effects! Heart -gripping 
harmony! Rich, colorful overtones! Full, sonorous church organ 
notes! You’ll get these effects and more with this wonderful 
new instrument. 

Here’s your chance to get the edge on the fellows who play the or- 
dinary mouth organ. So be the first boy in your locality to spring 
the LOUDSPEAKER HARMONICA, Only 50¢ at your dealer’s—or 
sent prepaid on receipt of price to any part of U. S. and Canada, 
Complete Instruction Book free with each instrument. 


STRAUSS HARMONICA COMPANY, Inc. 
108 East 16th Street, Dept. A, New York, N. Y. 
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They do this 
twice a day 
in college 


Remove film that makes 
teeth dull, “off-color” 


UN your tongue across your teeth, 
you will feel a film; a slippery sort 
of coating brushing does not remove, 


Film absorbs discolorations from food, 
smoking, etc. That is why teeth look 
dingy and “off color.” 


Film clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It invites and breeds the 
germs of decay. And that is why it is 
judged so grave a danger to the teeth, 


Film is the basis of tartar. And tartar, 
with germs, is the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. That is why regular film removal 
is urged in correct gum protection, 


Most dental authorities urgently advise 
thorough film removal at least twice each 
day. That is, every morning and night. 

For that purpose, obtain Pepsodent, 
the special film-removing dentifrice which 
leading dental authorities favor. Differ- 
ent from any other tooth paste. 


Pepsodent curdles the film, then re- 
moves it; then polishes the teeth in gentle 
safety to enamel. 


On dental advice, men everywhere are 
adopting this new way of tooth cleansing. 
Obtain Pepsodent, the quality dentifrice, 
at drug stores. Two months’ supply at a 
moderate price—or send for 10-day tube. 





FREE+10-DAY TUBE 





FREE — mait coupon for 10-day tube to 
The Pepsodent Co., Dept. 1086, 1104 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. Only ; 
one tube to a family. 


DORTIG ceccsccccdpegicestescensessvevsescnsecansesosnes estocessepnocne, ovsaste 





| AGAreSS........-0c0----ce-eeeeceeccsnereeeseveness senensernsetensen see sees 
Canadian Office and Laboratories: 191 George 
St., Toronto 2, Ont., Canada. 2465 


PEPSODENT 


The Quality Dentifrice—Removes Film from Teeth 
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MAY scouts know how far in advance a 

M*reriodical has to be prepared; so while 
March winds were howling, a lot of jolly May 
puzzles appeared in the offing. Here they 
come, sailing into our columns, and an un- 
commonly fine fleet this month, as you will 
notice. So answer as many puzzles as you 
can; then see what happens. 


Prize Winners for Original Puzzles 
Jack McMahon, $2. Harvey Israel, 
Denzil Hall, $2. Vardaman Cockerell, $1. 

P:ize Winners for Puzzle Answers 


Henry Brezfield, $. Thomas J. Moseley, 
$1. Douglas W. Sraich, $1. Robert Allen, $r. 


k of Dirds 


$2 


(Prise Puzzle) 
2 — Jee ee 
x — — 8 23 60 — 5 
: @ = Se. tS 
x —- — @ Gr Im 22 15 
i-- £624 So 
e 2 ee eee 
1 4. Qe Se: = 
2% — © @ 2m fs - — 
a eee ree ee ee 
i. So B= (ee 
Xx 39 “Be t2 53 29 33 17 
x 26 30°40 57 54 2 4 
Xx — -—,> 25 I — 2 
x 16 48.4% 19 55 21 14 
1. Delight. 2. Rash. 


READING a: 
3. Stopped suddenly. 4. Inland. 5. Merry- 
makers. 6, Vatbicvers, 7. Portal. 8. What 
aboxholds. 9. Married men. 10. Impending. 
tr. A politicalgontest. 12. 
jumping ani ; 913. To burden. 
harmful drug that produces stupor. 

When these ei have been rizhtly guessed, 


14. Any 


the initials wil l a prairie bird; the letters 
represented by fhe figures from 1 to 8 will 
spell a name for the rice-bird; 9 to 13, a shore- 
bird; 14 to 18, a long-legged bird; 19 to 24, a 
bird that builds a hanging nest; 25 to 30, a 
swallow-like bird; 31 to 35, our national bird; 
36 to 42, ascarlet bird; 43 to 47, the ‘‘ Never- 
more” bird; 48 to 55, a small, red-tailed bird; 
56 to 61, the American snake-bird.—Harvey 
ISRAEL. 
A Scout Puzzle 

Who can spell out seven words, familiar 
to every scout, in the following curious mixture 
of letters? 

Tea-aich-ee-bee-owe-why-ess-see- owe-you- 
tee-em-oh-tea-tee-owe-eye-ess- bee-ee-pea- 
are - ee-pea-aye-are-ee-dee.— VARDAMAN Cock- 
ERELL. 

Hidden Fishes 

t. If the regiment routed the enemy, give 
them full credit. 

2. The elm tree was struck by lightning. 

3. Tom’s word was accepted by all. 

4. John’s almond tree is the largest I ever 
saw. 

5. A blueberry picker evidently stepped on 
a snake. 

6. Her ring was lost in the garden but she 
found it. 

7. My father is growing older all the time. 

8. He paid the poulterer so much per 
chicken. 

9. The car passed the school an hour ago.— 
ALBERT RopGERs. 


A Bag of Birds 
(Prize Puzzle) 


vet 
a 


G+ gra 8 
In these squares the words do not read the 
same up and down as across. The definitions 
are for words reading across. 
I Upper, LEFT-HAND: 1. A pigeon. 2 A 
common water-fowl. 3. A bird infesting rice- 
fields. 4. A small singing bird. 


An Australian , 


Il. Upper RicHt-HAND: 1. A bird of prey. 
An Egyptian wading bird. 3. A kind of 
buntins: 4. A bird of the harbors. 

III. Lower LErt-HAND: 1. A marsh-haunt- 
ing wading bird. 2. A large, handsome bird. 
3- The farmer’s pest. 4. A “fisher” bird. 

IV. Lower RiGcHt-HAND: 1. A bird whose 
tail-feathers are shaped like an ancient musical 
instrument. 2. The great northern diver. 3. 
A sea-duck. 4. This bird is sometimes called 
Jennie. 

The letters represented by the figures from 
Foe 2,3 to4,5 to6and7 to 8 each name a 
bird. 

The letters represented by the figures 2, 4, 
5 and 7 may all be found in the word “grackle.”’ 
— Denzit Hay. 


Concealed Word-Square 
(One word is concealed in each line) 
When glassy jet rims Mabel’s hat, 
I fear a certain ebon cat; 
*Tis then I con my reading-book, 
And let men dine while others cook. 
Joun H. Evprepcr. 


Numerical Enigma 

I am composed of forty-five letters and form 
a quotation from Edwin P. Whipple concerning 
books. 

My 37—22—8—26 is scattered in the 
spring. My 14—3—34—19 are useful in a 
garden. My 11—43—1—31! is to scoff. My 
30—20—39—9 is to cure. My 32—6—24— 
45—17 are entrances. My 41—21—2—29—12 
is foam. My 23—7—40—15—4 is a thief. 
My 44—10—28—16—13—38 is very small. 
My 42—33—25—35—36—27—5—18 is a 
dignified composition in prosé.—Oris_ T. 
WINGO, JR. 


Presidential King’s Move 
(Prize Puzsle) 
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By beginning at a certain letter and follow- 
ing the king’s move in chess (which is one 
square at a time in any direction) the names 
of ten Presidents may be spelled out. The 
path from one name to another is continuous.— 
Jack McManon. 


Answers to April Puzzles 

CHARADE. Ap-ril. 

Some STRANGE SEAS. 1. Caster. 2. Charm. 
3. Canon. 4. Camber. 5. Cache. 6. Clock. 
7. Code. 8 Clamp. 9 Cable. 10. Cleave. 
11. Cheap. 12. Carouse. 

LETTER REBUSES. 
Fo-under-s. 3. Pl-over-s. 
5. S-in-g-in-g. 

Novet Acrostic. Primals, Robert E. Lee; 
fourth row, First month. 1. Raffael. 2. 
Oblique. 3. Blarney. 4. Elastic. 5. Rapture. 


1. B-on-b-on-s. 2. 
4. K-in-dl-in-g. 


6. Trammel. 7. Echoing. 8. nder. 9. 
Editing. 10. Enthuse. 
Boys’ NickNAmeEs. 1. Bill-board. 2. Tom- 


tom. 3. Bob-white. 4. Al-bum. 5. Jim-son. 
6. Sam-pan.. 7. Cal-gary. 8. Phil-ology. 9. 
Herb-age. 10. Don-ate. 11. Ben-edict. 12. 
Mat-tress. 

A Ftock or Brrps. Begin with 1, bluebird; 
18, canary; 27, cardinal; 14, sparrow; 23, black- 
bird; 48, eagle; 62, owl; 53, swallow; 43, blue- 





jay; 58, hawk. 
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PocketGen 


OCKET Ben is “‘a 

hit” with men and 
boys who want a relia- 
ble watch. 


He measures hours 
and minutes as faith- 
fully as anyone could 
wish for. 

He is Big Ben’s 
brother. The famous 
name of ‘‘Westclox’’ on 
his dial is your assurance 
of good time-keeping. 

Pocket Ben is sold 
everywhere for $1.50. 
With luminous night- 
dial $2.25. 


WESTERN CLOCK 
COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois 
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Set your heart on 
a BUESCHER 
Saxophone 


For Graduation 


| 
! 


The boy who can 
play is the bo 

who gets ahead. 
Always popular; 
alert; smart; suc- 
cessful. You can 
easily work your 


way through 
college with a 
Buescher In- 
strument. 


» 





WOULDN'T YOU be tickled to get a 
Buescher Saxophone for graduation? 
Boy! the fun you'd have. Withina month 
you'd be playing all the popular music. 
And you’dbe the most popular kidin town. 


You and your “Sax” would be the center 
of attraction wherever you go. You'd make 
the Band. Perhaps you'd get a chance 
to play over the radio, and people would 
be writing to you from everywhere. 


You'll have no trouble learning to play 
a Buescher. Most boys master scales the 
first hour, play tunes the first week. All 
you have todois press the right “button” 
and blow—easily. It’sa cinch for any boy 
who can whistle a tune or mark time. 
But only with a Buescher is this rapid progress 
assured. Patented features make playing easy. 
So remember. You must have a Buescher—/ske 
all the great professionals use—or none. 
Easy to Play, Easy to Pay 

Any Buescher instrument, Saxophone, Trump- 
et, Trombone, sent on six days’ trial. Pay alittle 
each month. Write for catalog, your favorite in- 
strument. No obligation. Send coupon Today. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
2009 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


BUES 


r ETrueClone , 
Band and Orchestra’ 


INSTRUMENTS 


—_— << ee cee Ge GD Gee — om on om a a oe 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 382 | 
2009 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. | 

Gentlemen: Without obli ating mein any way please send 
{ ™e your free literature. i in, | 









ention instrument interested in, 
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though I collected this bunch at the ranch 
and the one next it.” 

There was some excitement, when we got to 
Newport. We had to tell the whole yarn to the 
sheriff, and all kinds of people wanted to ask 
questions. That delayed things. The sheriff 
told us we could take the car to go to camp 
with, but the big load had left it with a flat 
tire. We had plenty of invitations to stay 
overnight, but we were tired of being stared 
at and talked to, and as we weren’t a bit 
sleepy, we decided to walk. Besides, we had 
promised the chief we would be back for break- 
fast. It was long past midnight when we 
started, but we knew the way, and with the 
three guns—which the sheriff had told us to 
keep—we felt safe enough. But it was an eight- 
mile walk, and it was daylight when we 
strolled into camp. ; 

“What now?” said Billy. 

“Well, we can’t go to our cabins,” I said, 
“unless we want to wake up the bunch, and 
get everybody talking. Of course, we can 
curl up and snooze in the brush.” 

“Tf I go to sleep now,” said Billy, “‘it’s got 
to be where somebody will find us, or I'll 
never wake up. And I’m on spud duty again 
right after breakfast.” 

“Let’s peel ’em now,” I said. 
sack right outside the kitchen door. 
help keep us awake.” 

So that was what we did, till Billy nodded 
and cut himself. 

“Oh, well,” he said, leaning his back up 
against the wall of the lodge, with his feet 
stretched out flat on the ground in front of 
him, “I guess 

I never knew what he guessed. One or the 
other of us fell asleep right then. 

And that was the way they found us in‘the 
morning, sound asleep by the kitchen door, 
with pctato peelings all around us, a big tub of 
peeled spuds close by, and three guns on us. 
The story goes that we peeled spuds all night, 
just for a stunt, and had the guns to drive off 
porcupines. But the chief and Carlson know 
different. And so do Dawson and Bailey. 


“There’s a 
It will 
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me except when they’ve wanted to—to use me 
for something!” 

“But I want to help you make something of 
yourself!” protested Ruth. “You wouldn’t 
mind being experimented on for that purpose, 
would you?” 

Ernie shook his head, glumly. 

“Tt’s mighty kind of you but I—I just never 
can amount to much. You’d better pick on 
somebody else!” 

“Oh, that’s just the reason I’m crazy to work 
with you!” urged Ruth, “because you are 
so hopeless!” 

Ernie flinched. 

‘Pardon me, I didn’t mean it like it sounded. 
I just meant—there’s so much chance in you 
for improvement—and I’m absolutely positive 
you can be pretty close to what you want to 
be if you’ll only let yourself!” 

Regardless of how direct and unsparing 
Ruth had been in what she had said, Ernie 
could but be impressed with her sincerity. 
Impulsively Ernie tore a pencil from his pocket 
and approached the bulletin board. Without 
regard for a half dozen or more lookers-on, he 
sought out a small space at the bottom of the 
long list of names and scribbled his own. Then, 
turning to Ruth, he asked a simple but burning 
question. 

“What next?” 

And Ruth, quite equal to the occasion, re- 
plied with a plan of action. 

“Good for you! I’ve followed sports all my 
life. Certain athletes have their managers, let 
me be yours!” she suggested. “If you'll only 
have enough confidence in me to do as I say 
for a while I know you can get over your— 
your inferiority complex!” 

Ernie groaned. 

“Have I got one of them things?” he asked. 
But there was a humorous tinge to his tone, 
a relieved tinge, as though the signing of his 
name had taken a great load from his mind. 

“Tt’s really not as bad as it sounds,” prom- 
ised Ruth, laughingly. ‘And it’ll be lots of fun 
trying to beat it!” 

Ernie glanced at Ruth, ruefully. 








This book is print- 
edinfivecolors. 
Ic tells the history of 
marbles. Ic explains 
marble games that 
may be played with 
Akro Agates and 

ives rules for mar- 

le tournaments. 
Send your name and 
address with 3 cents 
in stamps and we 
will forward your 
copy. For 10 cents 
additional (stamps 
or cash) a box con- 
taining eleven Akros 
will sent you, 


Send today. 


TRACE MARE. 


Insist that this trade- 
mark be on the package 
containing the marbles 
you buy. It is the only 
genuine Akro trade- 
mark, It protects you 
against substitution. 








The Boy with the 


AKROS Won! 
t: was a close, hard game. All 


the fellows were good ‘“‘shooters””’ 
—but the boy with the Akros won! 
The boy who has Akros to play 
against the rest, usually wins. Akros 
help you win games. Ask for Akro 
A gates. 


THE AKRO AGATE Co. 
CLARKSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 
POsGT OF FF. .364:E BOX 423 


“DAD PLAYED MARBLES, TOO” 





SURE enough, there’s lots of fun to 
be had just pulling fish out of the 
pond with any old fishing pole and a 
piece of string—but when good fellows, 
real sportsmen, get together, there’s 
only one sport that will do, and that’s— 
rod angling! Oh, boy! Let a fellow 
flick his fly into the swirling rapids or 
see his bait go hurtling over the water, 
just once, and he’ll never be satisfied 


with anything less, again! 
SPORT, we'll tell the world! 


Of course, there’s just one way to really 
enjoy fly or bait casting ard that’s to 
use the right equipment. Which means 
a steel rod—a Bristol or a Luckie, a 
good line (the best is Kingfisher) and 
a decent reel like the Blue Grass. 


The Bristol Steel Rod is the best made. 
For a little less money, however, the 
Luckie is an excellent steel rod, made 


by the same people. 


Write for Free Catalog 


If you and “the bunch” are 
planning some fishing this year, why 
not look over all our equipment before 
Write today for 
our free complete catalog which includes 
prices. The Horton Manufacturing © 
Co., 115 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 
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All day long—hair smoothly in place! 


Ask any 10 
College Men 


how they keep their 
hair in place... 


If you want the straight dope on how 
to make unruly hair lie down—ask a 
college man. 

Or ask 10 college men. 

We ourselves actually talked to 958 
college students—went all over the 
country to see them. And we found?— 


The hair dressing college men prefer 
above all others is—Stacomb!/ 

And why? Because, they told us, 
Stacomb really does keep your hair in 
place—smooth, right~-all day long. 

And more!—Stacomb never makes your 
hair look sticky. Nor dried out, as when you 
wet it with water. Stacomb is actually bene- 
ficial—it helps to prevent d 

Stacomb comes as a combing cream—in jars 
and tubes—and now in the popular new liquid 
form as well, All drug and department stores. 


FREE 
OFFER 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., 

Dept. ¥-39, 113 W. 18th Street, New York 
Send me free sample of Stacomb as checked: 
iginal, cream form New liquid form 0 


That’s 








Name. ....-.+.++++ 





Address... 














Saving 
the train 


A fifteen-year-old boy’s 
experience with 
an Iver Johnson bicycle 


Sf NE day last summer, while I was 

on a bicycle trip, I came to a 
railroad crossing, and as I glanced 
over my shoulder to the point where 
the railroad crossed a bridge, I saw 
smoke. Turning back and riding 
quickly down to the bridge, "I saw 
it was in flames. 

“Far in the distance I could hear 
the faint whistle of an approaching 
train. I knew I must stop it before 
it reached the bridge. By fast riding 
I reached the nearest farmhouse. In 
the yard, a lady was hanging out 
wash. I noticed a red tablecloth on 
the line. Without stopping to explain, 
I ran into the yard, grabbed the table- 
cloth, ran out, jumped back on my 
Iver Johnson, and rode back as fast 
as I could pedal to the railroad cross- 
ing. As I reached it, the train came 
thundering around the nearby curve. 
I stood in the middle of the track, 
waved the red tablecloth, and the 
train came screeching and squealing 
to a stop. I was generously rewarded 
for courage and resourcefulness.” 


cy Files 


Real, wide-awake 
American boys ride 
Iver Johnsons. This 
famous bicycle is su 
preme from every 
standpoint — speed, 
easy pedaling, dura- 
bility and good looks. 
The frame and forks 
are made of high car- 
seamless steel 
tubing— for rugged 
strength. The two- 
jece crank set and two-point 
1 bearings reduce friction and 
take the work out of pedaling. 
Vital parts are drop-forged—for 
double strength and to resist 
severe road shock. 

Finally, the rich, flashing 
finish —five coats of special Iver 
Johnson enamel baked on, then hand-rubbed. 
All nickel plating done over copper — for 
lasting quality 

ce yey of Iver Johnson Blue, Ma- 
roon, Green or Black with “Duco” white 
head. Best guaranteed equipment. See the 
Iver Johnson agent in your town, 


HANDSOME CATALOG FREE 
A new interesting catalog shows, in actual 
colors, the Iver Johnson models for boys and 
girls as well as models for adults. Write for 
your free copy of Catalog *‘B”’ at once. 





IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS | 


20 RIVER STREET, FITCHBURG, MASS. 


New York, 151 Chambers Street 
Chicago, 108 W. Lake Street 
San Francisco, 717 Market Street 


IVER 
JOHNSON 


BICYCLES 


| 








| “Yeah!” he answered, significantly. “Lots 
| of fun—for you!” 

| The opening night of baseball practice did 
|not amount to much. It was more a get 
together of all candidates than a workout. 
Ernie, slipping into the clubhouse with others, 
had a feeling of reassurance when he found 
himself to be one among more than a hundred. 

Ernie took an immediate liking to Coach 
Dennie Upton, whose eyes seemed to say, 
“T can see through you,” while the jaw seemed 
to say, “You can’t spoof me. You'll either 
play ball or get out!” Yes, Coach Upton had 
an unmistakable air of authority about him, 
He meant business! And the chances were, 
he got it! 

“I’m glad to see this big turnout,” said the 
coach. “It means that we’ve got the right 
sort of spirit in State this year to develop a 
good ball team. As most of you know, gradu- 
ation took all but 


Ernie’s heart seemed to turn like a pinwheel. 
Meet the coach? 

Coach: Upton was talking to’ Peg ’em Out 
Snyder as Big Mac brought the bashful 
Ernie up. 

“Pardon me, coach,” interrupted Big Mac, 
“T’d like you to meet a young fellow who, I’ve 
got a hunch, is going to show some promise!” 

Coach Upton stepped forward, holding out 
his hand. 

““What’s the name?” 

“Ernie P-Powers, sir!’’ answered an indi- 
vidual who hardly recognized his own voice. 

“What year you in?” 

“‘M-my second, sir.’ 

“Hum! Why weren’t you out last year?” 

**I—I didn’t think I was good enough, sir!” 

“Never mind the ‘sirs’,” smiled the coach, 
trying to put the youth more at ease. ‘‘We’re 
not in the army now. May I ask, if you didn’t 
think yourself good 
enough last year, why 


” 





four of our varsity 
bolys last spring. 
Those four are Slim 
Jordan at second, 
Guy Hunter at short, 
and our veteran bat- 
tery— Big Mac Bron- 
son and Peg ’em Out 
Snyder.” 

“Yea!” cried the 
candidates. 

‘“*But there’s a 
hundred and thirteen 
of you to make these 
four I’ve just men- 
tioned fight like sixty 
to hold their po- 
sitions,” reminded 
the coach. “We had 
some good men on 
our reserves last year 
who'll no doubt be- 
come regulars’ this 
season. And I’m ex- 
pecting to make 
some ‘finds’ among 
you fellows!” 








A Real Son of the Revolution 


le ig is the last authentic son of a Revo- 

lutionary war veteran, Basil L. Neal 89 

years old, of Augusta, Ga. 

his father was eighty years old. 

the entire period of the Civil War in the 
Confederate Army. 


you think yourself 
good enough this 
year?” 

Ernie swallowed, 
while his face 
turned crimson. 

“Why I—the truth 
is—I don’t think I’m 
better than I was 
last year—or rather, 
better than I ever 
was. But a friend of 
mine—that is, I’ve 
been convinced I 
should come out for 
the team no matter 
how good I am—and 
—and try to make 
it. If I don’t, well, 
there’s been no harm | 
in trying, has there?” 

Coach Uptonshook 
his head. The sin- 
cerity and the seri- 
ousness of the candi- 
date who faced him 


He was born when 
He served 








Coach Upton’s 
eyes ranged over the 
candidates seated on benches before him. 

“To-night all we’re going to do is to pair off 


in couples and toss the ball around. About 
a half-hour 6f this will be enough. Take it 
easy and don’t let those arms out. Just un- 


limber ’em. One hard pitch at the start and 
you may be out for the season.” 

Ernie ‘was paired off with a Junior by the 
name of Walter Botkins. » They carried on 
a more or less disjointed conversation as they 
warmed up their throwing arms. 

“What position you going out for?” asked 
Botkins. 

Ernie pretended not to hear. 

“T say,” repeated Botkins, having -to leap 
high in the air to knock down a wild pitch, 
“what position? Probably the outfield, with 
a wing like that!” 

“Sorry!” apologized Ernie. 
from me!” 

There followed minutes of silent tossing. 

“T like your form, the way you throw,” 
observed Botkins, with innocent - persistence. 
“Did you ever pitch?” 

Ernie fumbled the ball. As he picked it up 
he glanced to left and right to see if any of the 
other candidates happened to be paying atten- 
tion. Apparently not. Confound this new 
acquaintance! Why couldn’t he let him alone? 
He hadn’t asked what position Botkins was 
interested in. He didn’t care. If this was the 
fellow’s idea of being sociable! 

Ernie nodded his head. 

“Y-es, I—I’ve pitched a little.” 

“Tsn’t that funny?” called Botkins, grin- 
ning. “I just figured you were a -pitclier. 
That’s what I am, too! Couldn’t you tell it?” 

Ernie made another wild pitch. Tantalizing 
slow balls! Did this bird hate himself? 
Oh, did he? 

“T’ll bet you’ve got a lot of steam,” guessed 
Botkins, coming back after quite a chase. 
““That’s the second one you've ‘heaved about 
a mile over my head. Control’s your trouble, 
isn’t it? Mine, too! But I’m not bothered so 
much, tossing ’em easy like this. It’s only 
when I let out that you got to get a balloon. 
What do you know—if I’d been able to get 
control I’d have made the team before this. 
As it is, the coach won’t even let me pitch to 
the batters. He’s afraid I'll kill someone.”’ 

“If not with the ball, with your tongue,” 
thought Ernie. 

Ernie was saved further chattering by the 
unexpected approach of‘ Big’ Mac who greeted 
him cordially. 

, Hello, Powers!” said the star pitcher, slap- 
ping Erie on the back, ‘‘glad to see you out! 
Come over here a minute, won’t:yoa? I want 
you to meet Coach Upton!” 


“She got away 


was impressive. As 
for Ernie, conscious 
only of his shortcomings, he was sure that he 
was bungling badly. Big Mac came to the 
rescue. 

““T met Ernie some weeks ago, was crossing 
the campus and found him standing off a 
bunch of Freshies in a snow fight. 
certainly laying ’em low. Wants to go out 
for pitch!” 

“That so?” The coach sized Ernie up anew. 
He could not conceal a slightly amused ex- 
pression. ‘About half of the fellows who come 
out for baseball want to pitch! It’s a very 
natural desire. It usually takes a week or so 
to get most of ’em out of the idea and to start 
’em gravitating to the position that they are 
fitted for.” 

Ernie could feel himself growing smaller and 
smaller. 

“Understand,” qualified the coach, “I’m 
not underrating your ability, for I don’t know 
anything about you yet. But I'm just telling 
you what is generally the case. A good pitcher 
is always a mighty scarce article. Isn’t that 
so, Peg ’em Out?” 

The catcher looked at Ernie and grinned. 

“You tell °em! We’ve gone through two 
seasons with Big Mac here, our only real 
standby. Of course Pete Rusby’s coming 
along and may help us out more this | 


year, but— well, here’s hoping you've got the | 


stuff!’ 
“Th-thanks,” answered Ernie, backing 
away. “I’m glad to have met you. I guess 


I'd better be getting back on the field.” 

“*Not tonight,” replied Coach Upton, raising 
his hand, and shouting. “That’s all, boys, 
come on in!” 

Ernie, feeling very much in the limelight, 
followed the coach and the two players into the 
clubhouse. It was natural for him to have 
exaggerated the whole situation. To him it 
appeared that he would be a marked individual 
from thenceforth on! He wouldn’t be able to 
throw a ball but that many eyes would be 
watching him. And if, after this send-off, he 
didn’t display some promise—! Ernie could 
already sense the fun which would be poked 
at him. ” 

“Gee, this is going to be tough!” he mut- 
tered. 

But another candidate, Walter Botkins by 
name, who would have given his wisdom 
teeth to have been in this certain candidate’s 
shoes, did some muttering of a different 
nature. 

“The lucky stiff!” he ruminated. “His first 
time out and he gets a knock down to the 
coach! 
No wonder I haven’t gotten anywhere!” 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for June.) 
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Professionals 
Bat With the 
-Couisville Slugger 


HO should know bats better than the 
player whose success and fortune depend 
on them? 

Louisville Slugger bats are used almost ex- 
clusively by major and minor league players. 
Have been, for nearly fifty years. The names 
you see in the box scores every day; stars of 
local and national fame—bat with the Louis- 
ville Slugger. Use it yourself this year and 
watch your hitting improve. 

Exact Heilman model, and models of other 
great sluggers, are sold by your local Louisville 
Slugger dealer. Identify them by the player’s 
facsimile signature burnt in the barrel end, 
and by the Louisville Slugger oval trademark. 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co., Incorporated, 454 
Finzer St., Louisville, Ky. 
“Famous Sluggers of 1926."° 
This is the title of the best base- 
bali book in years. Just com- 


pleted; large, newsy, filled with 
(FA waiting. 
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Send today. It's 
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SLUGGER BATS 














Don’t I wish I had a drag like that! | 





KID KENWEL 
Says: ‘‘The 
INTERLACED 
FINGERS 
STOPS ’EM ALL 


—you can pull down those 
high ones and snare the siz- 
zling grass-cutters with 


THE FAMOUS 


DAZZY VANLE 


JUNIOR GLOVE” 





a; 


axa Vawee 


IMPROVE YOUR GAME 
WITH THIS WONDERFUL 
GLOVE! 


If your Dealer Can’t Supply You, 
Send $5.00 Direct to Factory 


KEN-WEL 
SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Gloversville, N. Y. 


FREE— Write Dept. B. L. 2 
for new Baseball Catalogue 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





Scouts Bake 


Like Experts 
With 
Jenny Wren! 


ENNY WREN Fiour is just the thing 
for Scout Hikes and Camps. No bak- 
ing powder, salt or soda to bother with— 
the hard-to-mix ingredients are al- 
ready there in correct proportions. 
Scouts can bake wonderful biscuits, pan- 
cakes, waffles, cakes, etc,, with JENNY 
WREN. No waste—and with a certainty 
that the food will be “‘the best ever.” 
Scouts, be sure to try this flour on 
your next Hike. Insist on having 


JENNY WREN at your summer camp. 
Save JENNY WREN Coupons 


Oy 





and get a genuine »./ "2, 
DODSON oe 
Wren House FREE 4 


Don’t fail to save JENNY WREN Coupons 
(there’s one in every package) and get one or 
more of the famous DODSON Wren Houses. 
Scout Executives and 
Scout Masters 


We want to tell you why JENNY WREN Flour 
will help you solve your cooking problem at the 
Summer Camp. It will save you worry, insure 
successful baking and, most important of all, 
comes in a tight, sanitary carton. No bugs or 
worms can reach it. JENNY WREN contains 
the healthful mineral elements which are ordi- 
narily lost in the white flour milling process. 
Correspondence invited. 


Most dealers now have JENNY WREN. 


THE JENNY WREN COMPANY 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Jenny Wren 
Ready-Mixed FLOUR 


For Biscuits, 
Cake, Pancakes, 
Pie Crust, 
Waffles and 
all other 
“Quick Breads” 
and Pastries 








| JENNY WREN CO., 
| Dept. D-5, Lawrence, Kansas I 
| I accept your offer or offers as checked below: ! 
| OI enclose 10 cents for which please send me ! 
! Booklet of JENNY WREN Recipes. I 
I O Please ship direct one 25-cent trial package of 
} JENNY WREN (2 1-4 pounds) for which find 

\ 25 cents enclosed. 
! 
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“Yeh,” said an unfamiliar voice, “I thought 
I’d croak when Nel’ rattled that race-chain an’ 
she begun to squeal.” 

Nel’ laughed loudly. 

“An’ didn’t she let out a yell when I blew 
through the hole in the wall last night an’ her 
candle went out?” 

There was a slight rattle as the gang un- 
locked the door, then silence. 

“Give ’em three minutes’ start,’ said the 
Squire, “then we’ll follow ’em.” 

Three minutes later, by Winnie’s watch, 
they entered the tunnel and tip-toed up to the 
door at its end. Here they halted while Hen 
put his ear to the door and listened. There 
was no sound from the other side, so he raised 
the latch and let them into the little room at 
the foot of the stairs. 

Winnie turned his flashlight up the stairway, 
showing it empty, then Hen opened the door 
leading into the other tunnel. The Squire 
and Grimes went ahead, their shotguns across 
their arms. 

“Howdy, boys,” said the Squire, and the 
gang leaped to their feet, panicstricken. 

“Quite a clubroom ye got,” sneered Grimes. 

Nel’ Larson was not lacking in courage of 
a sort. He strode forward and faced the 
Squire. 

“Well, yuh got us,” he growled. 
what’re yuh goin’ to do about it?” 

The Squire looked about thoughtfully with- 
out answering. Beside Nel’, there were three 
other boys in the room. Sam Evans and two 
young toughs of about seventeen, from the 
“Lower End” of Centerton—Bill Eaton and 
Jake Newton. 

“Oh, Winnie!” called the Squire. 

‘Comin’ up—next bucket!” grinned Winnie, 
moving to the Squire’s side. 

Nel’ glared at him threateningly: 

“Might’ve knowed ’t was you an’ Hen 
Burch pulled this! You’re always buttin’ 
into somethin’. Le’ me tell you this—I’m 
goin’ to get you—good!” 

“Said Eat ’Em Alive Nel’ Larson, in a fierce, 
ferocious hiss!” grinned Hen sweetly, looking 
around the Squire. ‘But I wouldn’t bite off 
more’n a couple like you could chew, Nel’— 
to start with.” 

The Squire was seized with one of his fits 
of internal laughter. When he had recovered, 
he touched Winnie’s arm: 

“You an’ Hen hike out an’ get these boys’ 
fathers. Bring ’em back with you. We'll be 
waitin’ here an’—I reckon Nel’ an’ his friends’ll 
keep us company... .” 


“Now 


AN HOUR later, Hen and Winnie returned 

to the old Adamson place. They brought 
With them the fathers of Nel’s gang—five in 
all. The men said little to each other as 
they were guided through the panel in the 
garret room and down the stairs to the 
room where the: boys had been captured. All 
were amazed at the elaborate system of pas- 
sages, but too worried over their sons’ pre- 
dicament to talk. 

Hen and Winnie withdrew from the room 
until the terms of settlement had been agreed 
upon. When the fathers had gone, each lead- 
ing a chastened son, Fred Grimes and Eli 
followed them, leaving the boys with Squire 
Hawkins. 

“We found a secret cupboard over the fire- 
place, Squire,” said Hen. “Iron box in it 
with Cap’n Foxwell’s name on it. We thought 
’t was treasure, but all that’s in it is a bunch 
o’ old papers.” 

“Hmm! That’s right inter-es-tin’!” grunted 
the Squire. “But I reckon the old Cap’n 
didn’t have much left, time he got done payin’ 
for the fancy touches on this place. I recollect 
my grandfather callin’ it ‘Foxwell’s Folly.’” 

They ‘went upstairs and Winnie handed 
down the box from the cupboard. The Squire 
glanced inside, shuffled the papers, then 
shouldered the box. 

““Well, le’s take her down to my place.” 

They locked up, then went out and down 
the road toward the village. In the Squire’s 
little office, the boys sat down and watched 
while their employer drew out the fat brown 
wallet and peeled off two ten-dollar bills. 
He raised shaggy brows questioningly: 

“Fifty-fifty?” he inquired. 

“Oh, give it to Winnie,” said Hen. “He’s 
treasurer o’ the firm.” 

“Sorry you didn’t make out to find a boxful 
o’ treasure,” grinned the Squire. 

He opened the little chest again and pulled 
out the sheaf of faded papers. 
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Use a Dayton 
and 


You’ Lt always find a Dayton with 
the winners. On the school team, 
in the public or club champion- 
ships around your town, you will 
find Dayton Steel Racquets up at 
the top. You'll improve your own 
game a lot with a Dayton. You 
can’t help playing better when you 
use one. 

Because a Dayton Racquet is 
made of strong, keen steel, it 
gives you all the power you can 
get. Because its twisted steel 


Steel Racquet 


win 


And the Dayton 7 was made 
for you chaps. It is a beautiful, 
strong, speedy racquet, resilient 
and accurate. It.is light and com- 
pact,.and by utilizing new engi- 
neering principles we.are able to 
supply it in weights as low as 
11% ounces without sacrificing 
any of its strength or playing 
qualities. And it costs only $7. 
It’s the most racquet $7 ever 
bought. 


Take a tip from us to speed 








(Concluded on page 59) 
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up your tennis. Get a Dayton 
Steel Racquet. Your opponent 
won’t know what’s what when 
your returns start zooming across 

the net. The Dayton Steel 


Racquet Company, Day- 
DAY oN> ton, Ohio. 


strings are stretched drum tight 
and never loosen in any kind of 
weather, it is always ready for a 
bang up game. Dayton Racquets 
are low-priced and long 
lasting, but they play fast, 
smashing tennis. 
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ever known starts on the 


day you get your Super Elto! 


LL the splendid sport you’d get from 
a swift, powerful launch is yours— 

if your motor is a Super Elto! 
Real motorboat power — twin-cylinder, 
vibrationless, with modern Atwater-Kent 
ignition! Motor boat handling — positive 
rudder steering—you can steer and con- 
trol motor from any seat in the boat! 


And easy starting! Instant starting! Just 
an effortless quarter-turn flip of the fly- 
wheel and you’re foaming away on your 
course while the other fellows are still 
thinking about it! Only the Super Elto' 
can give you this feature and many other 
valuable qualities ! 

Dad will be quick to appreciate how Elto easy 
starting and unmatched reliability, its power and 
lightness, will bring many summers of safe, ex- 


hilarating recreation to all the family. The new 
Elto catalog tells all the facts. Write for it! 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO, 
Ole Evinrude, President 


Mason St., Dept.58 Milwaukee 


Sehbto 
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Fagersol, 


\. YANKEESI2 / 


TIME 
to go fishing 


5 nae you fish, hunt, hike— 
an Ingersoll Yankee is a 
correct timepiece and gives you 
the correct time. 

It is good looking 
watch: the new model has an 
“antique” bow instead of the old- 
fashioned “ring” bow. It is a 
watch you can be proud of. 

And because of its simple, 
sturdy construction a Yankee is 
more dependable under condi- 
tions of hard usage than watches 
costing many times its price. 

If you break it you can get it 
repaired promptly and at a very 
low cost by sending to the Inger- 
soll Service Department at 
Waterbury, Conn 

All this goes for the Ingersoll 
Wrist, except the price, which is 
$3.50. Dealers everywhere. 


, a modern 


INGERSOLL WATCH CO., Inc 
New York * Chicago * San Francisco 
Service Department: Waterbury, Conn. 





INGERSOLL WRIST WATCH $3.50 
WRIST RADIOLITE $4.00 





The World Brotherhood of Boys 


Edited by E. O’Connor 


O THE remotest places in the world the 
| Great Boy Scout Idea has permeated. 
| Now at Wales, Alaska, the westernmost point 
jon the North American Continent, it has 

come to do its work for Eskimo Boys. 
| “Whether or not the Wales Eskimo Boy 
Scouts can claim the distinction of being the 
| first Eskimo Scouts we are unable to state,” 

| writes a U. S. Government Teacher and Scout 
| Master. “Just the same, we have at Wales 
on Bering Strait, a scout organization made 
| UP of a bunch of live-wire Eskimo Boys. 
| Handicapped in numerous ways they are 
| nevertheless endeav oring to 


other countries. Don’t for a moment think 
that what I tell you are simply words and as 
such are of no value. I felt every word of 
what I have written.” 

This appreciation makes us very happy, 
but from necessity the Secretary must remain 
a silent member, the power behind the lines 
and the custodian of many files of little blue 
cards on the surfaces of which are recorded 
the interesting and delightful personalities of 
thousands of boys whose homes are scat- 
tered all over the world. Silently but per- 
sistently the Secretary works on from year 





| assimilate the wonderful prin- 
| ciples of scoutdom. 

“When it is considered that 
| only thirty-five years ago the 








The arrow indicates 
the town’s stte 


United States Bureau 
of Education'brought 
to them the civiliza- 
tion of the white 
man, we are forced 
to take cognizance 
of their marked prog- 
ress in learning. 
Before that the Wales Eskimos were con- 
sidered a barbarous tribe, but their barbarism 
was really meek when compared to that of 
other aboriginal peoples. 

“The Wales Scouts are here photographed 
on one of their regular hikes along the coast 
of Bering Strait and the Arctic Ocean. Note 
the U. S. Army equipment supplied to the 
scouts by the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion. These boys are more than proud of 
their outfits even though they are meagre. A 
study of their faces readily discloses the high 
degree of their enthusiasm.” 


i 


A SCOUTMASTER from India writes: 

“We play here a lot of Indian Asiatic 
Games. You would get a lot of pleasure 
watching us play. Our troops play a game 
called LEZZIM, which is an Indian exercise. 
We take it here every week.” 


RECENTL -Y through this department we 

made an appeal for copies of Boys’ 
Lire for a Greek Scoutmaster of a troop of 
orphan boys. Mr. Sheaphaeopoulos has re- 
quested the Secretary to express his thanks 
to the members and readers who so generously 
responded to this appeal. 


FROM far-away India comes this letter: 

“Dear Secretary: I find words are in- 
adequate to express my thanks to you for the 
service you have rendered me by just putting 
me in touch with persons outside my own 
country, India. I think this sort of communi- 
cation is the only consolation which students 
of my stamp, who do not expect to get any 
chances of going overseas, have. 

“T am a student of the Madras University, 
as you probably already know. I am eighteen, 
and will complete my eighteenth year about 
the 5th of December. 


on my part if I were to just request you to 
give me some particulars about yourself, so 
that I may remember always the man who 
gave me untold wealth when he just gave me 
an opportunity of knowing the customs of 


: a 
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“TI hope you won’t think it a presumption — 









Scouts from the 
western part of 
America 








to year, while boys grow to manhood, 
manipulating the wires and acting as the 
central who connects hands across the sea 
and plains. 


HE following letter tells about a novel 

method of boosting Scouting and The 
World Brotherhood of Boys. The letter is 
sent by a boy seeking to become a member, 
and we do not know the name of the member 
responsible for the display: 

“In a recent window-display contest which 
was held here, I noticed in one of the windows 
a number of letters which belonged to a local 
scout. These letters were from boys all over 
the world and I was very interested in them. 
After talking with the scout to whom these 
letters belonged I learned that he got into 
communication with these boys through The 


World Brotherhood of Boys.” 

AN NOTHER boy writes: “I would like to 
take this opportunity to thank you for the 

letters you have forwarded to me from foreign 

boys, as I think I have never met any other 

boys who write such interesting letters as 

they do. 


ROM Siam we have a request for letters 

from a boy who writes in English. From 
far-away Africa come requests from boys on 
the Gold Coast for letters. Some of them ask 
for friends from Chicago, Atlanta and Toronto. 
A few additional English scouts request 
letters. Our membership in Germany, India 
and Australia continues to grow, especially 
among boys of fifteen and over. 


A PATROL Leader from Texas writes: 

“T have a wood collection of peach, pear, 
plum, Post and blackjack oak, pepper-tree, 
and many other trees that grow in this 
part of Texas. I would like to trade some 
of this wood for some pine, Red oak, fir, 
or any other western or northern wood. I 
would also like to correspond with some scout.” 

A thirteen-year-old scout asks for a scout 
correspondent in Nevada. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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EE! said Bill— it was 
that new glove that 
helped me to make that 
play—Rogers Hornsby 
sure knew what a fellow 
needs when he designed 
this glove —well, he 7 
to—he was manager of the 
world’s Champions, so I 
guess that makes thisa | 
championship glove. It 

looks strong enough to last 
a lifetime—Gosh it’s a pip- 
pin. 


The Junior Model is an 
exact duplicate in every 
way of the big model. 

‘elted seams, leather 
bound, adjustable tunnel 
thumb lace andeverything, 
for only $5.00. Ask your 
eaten goods dealer to 

w you this equipment. 





Rogers Hornsby 
Official League 
Base Ball—A regu- 
lation ball, built to 
take punishment, 
$2.00 each. 





THE FINEST GLOVE IN BASEBALL 


Jt a Witron 
Sveda Go: 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 





Have You a Camera? 


Write for free catalog of our big magazine, showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


112 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 
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A Music Professor 
and the Harmonica 


“Inspiring people to play a musical in- 
strument means laying the foundation 
for much happiness and contentment” 
says Peter W. Dykema, Professor of 
Music Education at Columbia Univer- 
sity. “No instrument is better adapted 
to universal use than the Harmonica. 
May the time soon come when every- 
one will feel it is an important part of 
his equipment.” 














This learned professor, who has taught 
thousands cf studentsthe way to happiness 
through music, knows that the Harmonica 
is one instrument which anyonemay easily 
learn to play. And millions of people the 
world over know that to play the Hohner 
Harmonica is a source of happiness and 
satisfaction. 


Get a Hohner Harmonica today and ask for 
the Free Instruction Book. If your dealer is 
out of copies write: M, Hohner, Inc., Dept. 
150,114 East 16th Street, New York City. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Factory 








Se ee 


ARIE BAT” wy 


AA Styles(olorssSizes 


are offered for your 
choice in the famous line 
of Ranger Bicycles. 
Roadsters, Racers, Motor- 
bikes, camelbacks, Double- ¥ 
rts, — s 
Lhee'M lodels too! 


Our famous 

Save 107 03255" ote old 

plan—Factory-direct to 

you = on the quality and 

rice of your. Oe, In some large cities we 

have special Factory Distributors. If there is one 

ur town we will send you a letter of introduction 

to him with our catalog and Se Prices. To all 
pee localities we ship direct from the Factory. 

The Aristocrat cf 


Ridea Ranger :ac-".": 


bicycles are measured and com yy on 
initation when you can own a peed. Why side on 
the Factory-to-Rider? 


GO GO BM 


In qdttion vo to the perce | Famous Rangers, we also 
athfinder and Crusader 
models, also J we new ee ob et Ranger Sidewalk Bikes 
for small boys and girls. Mead Bicycles will save = 
many ~~ -* ss first cost and give — of trouble- 






Rider, saves 





moderate cost. 


30DaysfreeTrial =.:22"= 


Mead bicycle of your selection. ME nw Nepeert oo 
know it to be the ONLY oan & for you—then return 
it at our expense and your trial will not cost you a 
ete. Do business ye with the makers of 

nent ee ae icycles on our 
= al Plan that has ven ~ more than a 


million satisfied customers in all parts of the world. 


TiresSundries Parts 











In our talog, which pictures 
all bicycles in ey -s size a in x porta) col- 
ors (the h tt bicycle catalog in the world) 

we also illustrate and describe 
Girls’ ds of tires, saddles, pedals, 
and lamps, horns, carriers, chains, 
Ladies” coaster brakes, built-up wheels, 
Models etc., etc., that will fit any 
T cycle. Share with us (at our 


‘ul low Factory 
Prices) in 





ead som 


1927 








~ The Ghost 


Hunters 
i Concluded from page 57 











“Hmm! Mostly bills for the work on the 
house. Couple letters—well, I swan! Wonder 
if I’m mistook. ...Mebbe an’—mebbe 
not. ‘i 

He reached swiftly for a pigeonhole of the 
old desk and pulled out a thin pamphlet. 
This he opened and thumbed swiftly, then laid 
it, open, beside a yellowed, once-folded sheet. 

“Look!” he invited them and they got up, 
tense without knowing Why, to come over and 
stand on either side of him. 

Upon a page of the pamphlet was a pictured 
postage stamp. Upon the corner of that old 
letter, above an old-fashioned superscription, 
was the stamp itself. Their eyes wandered 
from the old letter to the pamphlet—and 
were caught and held by the words Rare— 
Price $105. 

“Well, ’t ain’t ex-actly a treasure!”’ beamed 


the Squire. “Still, a hundred an’ five dollars 
ain’t to be snuz at! Nope! I won’t take a 
penny o’ it. You found it yourselves an’ like- | | 


wise done a mighty good | turn for me. The 
boys’ fathers paid me an’ Fred Grimes fifty 
dollars apiece for the chickens an’ hams an’ 
so on. They'll be a sad-lookin’ bunch o’ lads 
for a while, but the experience’ll mebbe do 
em good. We’ re all to keep still an’ let this 
deal blow over.’ 

““We won’t say a word!” they promised him. 

“Fine! I know I can trust you. Well, 
good night, boys!” 

“Good night, sir!” they returned. 

“A hundred an’ five dollars, plus twenty. . 
A hundred an’ a quarter!” Winnie breathed 
ecstatically, as they went toward home. 
“Didn’t know there was so much money in 
the world! We can get the motorcycle to- 
morrow—an’ have forty-five dollars left over!” 

“An’ that stamp, likely, never cost the 

fellow more’n a nickel!” Hen said solemnly. 
“Man! Ain’t you glad old Ben Franklin got 
his postoflice goin’ before that fellow sat down 
to write Cap’n Foxwell a letter!” 





Why-I-Subscribed| 
| Contest 


Winner—Scout Lional Place (age 18), 
Portland, Oregon 











STARTED reading Boys’ Lire about two 

years ago. A snappy scout cover on a news- 
stand attracted my attention and as I thought 
Scouting was just the “thing” and was count- 
ing the time until my twelfth birthday when I 
would be able to join I bought my first copy of 
Boys’ Lire. 

At first I used to buy my copies on the 


news-stands, but later with money I earned , 


delivering papers I sent in my subscription. 

Every real live fellow should subscribe to 
Boys’ Lire and read Boys’ Lire because 
it is not only chock full of dandy short stories, 
serials, articles and departments, but it teaches 
something worthwhile in every issue. For 
instance, if you want to know where to get 
some skins for a pair of moccasins, or how to 
build a cabin all you do is ask Dan Beard 
through his Scouting Section. If you are 
having trouble with your radio, state your 
troubles to the Radio Listening Post and you 
will be fixed up right away. Or if you want to 
find out about the latest stamps just read the 
Stamp Department. 

As for scouts, Boys’ Lire is just like a big 
shove to boost them farther up in the ranks of 
Scouting. 





Rules of the Why-I-Subscribed Contest 


1. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a prize of $5.00 
for the best letter answering the gy Np a. How 
you first heard of BOYS’ LIFE. b t made you, your 
parents or the giver decide to subscribe? c. Did you earn 
the subscription price yourself, and if so, how? You need 
ryt — earned your own money, fe if you did, tell how. 
ay w would you tell another boy why he should subscribe 
an) BOYS’ LIFE? 

2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under eighteen years of 


* may compete. 
3. Descriptions must be typewritten, or written legibly in 
ink on one paper only. 


4. Descriptions must not exceed 1,000 words. 
Ke The name, address and age of the author, and if a scout 
number, should appear in the upper right-hand 
dive Fn page of the manuscript. 
6. Manuscript must be marked “ For the Why-I-Subscribed 


pore and must reach us by the first of the second month 
te of the issue. 


7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ ‘ge Bm act as judges 





of the letters submitted, and Prpent Asoers her prize winning 
or not, is to be avail 
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To the Boys of 
AMERICA 


The New York *‘Sun’’ Writes an 
Editorial about You! 


BSERVERS ... have reported 
that ... schoolboys are indif- 
ferent to the condition of their shoes,” 
says the Editor of The Sun. He sug- 
gests a campaign to correct this con- 
dition, going on to say “In two minutes 
any boy worth beans can put on a 
shine he can see his face in.” 
Give a thought to your shoes, boys 
— don’t have your home-town paper 
writing editorials like that about you! 
Remember, you must keep your 
shoes polished i ify ou want to be neat; 
and habits of rate ae servron f in youth 
will help you to get on in the world. 


Two minutes a dayis not too much 
to spend on a shine! 


oe 
















The HOME Shoe Polishes 
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LARGE All Colors 
TIN 15¢.° At All Dealers 
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OU can feel ’em take hold 


when you skim the 





bases. 


Dodge, stop, jump on grass without 


slipping. These Goddrich Zipps 
give you all the athletic features of 
any canvas shoe—all the ankle sup- 
port—all the life and “spring” of 





rubber soles—with this wonderful 
added feature: Rubber cleats! 


Be sure you go to a Goodrich 
dealer—he’s the only man who has 
Zipps—for baseball, basket ball, 
and all kinds of sport wear. 





Goodrich ee, 


ZIPP 
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The Most Famous of All 





87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 


! Outdoor School and vines to 


| (Parent's Signature) 





TAs 


HERE COMES THE CHIEF! 
DAN BEARD himself, most famous of all outdoor men 


Dan Beard Woodcraft Camp 


Camps Officially Rated A-1 


Located in a natural forest, on banks of beautiful Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 feet above the sea level 


! INTENSIVE SCOUTING course, merit 


| 
| badges awarded by local court of honor. 


| Please send full information about your | 


We learn what to do, how to do it; to trail 
like an Indian, to hike like George Washington, 
to explore like Daniel Boone, to live like Rob- 
inson Crusoe, to canoe like the voyageurs, to 
swim like South Sea Islanders, to ride horses 





| like cow-boys and live like Princes. 











KENNEBEC CANOE BOOK 


Both a treatise on canoeing and catalog 
in colors. 24 pages. Quotes new lower 
prices on paddling models. Shows new 
wonder outboard craft. Unique. Write 


The Kennebec Canoe Co., Dept. A-33 “a” 











The Official Scout Camping Outfit 


The above outfit is just one of our many won- 
derful premiums which we are offering the 
boys of America. 


One Afternoon Will Do It 


Earn any of the Premiums listed below by 
spending an afternoon after school or Satur- 
day morning handling Grecian Products. And 
remember every premium is the very best 
obtainable. 


Rexcraft Scout Bugle 
Remington Scout Knife 
Plumb Scout Axe 
Wearever Scout Canteen 
Eveready Flashlight 
Basketball 


PRAISE BELGIAN HARES 


MAKE "Bia ‘MONEY—We. Supply Stock 





Ce. ~ 
Ff 4 for Die Be Renee. Park 








Football 
Eastman Kodak 
Daisy Air Rifle 


Your Scoutmaster or Father Will Assist You 


In selecting the one which is the most necessary to 
have, all you need do is send the attached coupon to- 
day. Be the first in your troop or neighborhood to 
secure one of these very valuable Premiums. 





THE GRECIAN CO., Dept. BL-4 
Garnet and Indiana Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Please send me full particulars as to how I can 
secure one of the above Premiums. 


Name... 


‘OU do that when you 

buy cheap tire fluid. 
You can’t be sure of re- 
sults unless you use the 
kind that has the materi- 
als and the formula to 
produce results. Never- 
leakis theoriginal andon- 
ly preparation made up 
to a standard instead of 
down to a price. You run 
no risk when you use 
Neverleak. Itstoniceffect 
on tires and its sealing of 
leaks and punctures are 
as certain as sunrise. 30c 
a tube at dealers or post- 
paid and guaranteed. A 
tube treats a tire. 


VAQUID VEAER 
CORPORATION 


4315 Liquid Veneer Bldg., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Original and Only 


NEVERLEAK 








Street’. . 
City... 


Y eer dite 








TIRE FLUID 


The SKy Dog 


(Concluded from page 14) 











giving it a wide berth because of the back- 
wash from the propeller. 

He had named Prop after a ship’s propeller. 
The dog was really a large-sized puppy. He 
had grown rapidly in the past few months— 
the months since Burke had picked him up in 
the little town of Descounnes, wandering aim- 
lessly among ruins. But he still had the trick 
of whirling rapidly about in play. Thus Burke 
had called him Prop. 

He saw the other plane start lumbering down 
the field for the take-off. He waited, and then 
drew a deep breath. Orders were orders, and a 
dog was only adog. No, he didn’t quite believe 
that last. Prop was more than a dog. He was 
a sky dog, fearless. 
| The De Haviland, with the throttle wide 
| open, roared over the clipped, level grass. It 
| gained speed; it was roaring in full voice, bounc- 

ing a bit. Ready to take wing. Don Burke 
|} turned his head slightly, looked toward the 
hangar, the headquarters hangar. He saw a 
leather-coated figure running toward the dead- 
| line, waving his arms. The ship was roaring in 
| a line parallel to the dead-line. And out from 
that place of motionless ships was streaking a 
dog—Prop! He was racing toward the De 
| Haviland! 
| Don Burke jerked his head to the front, 
stared through the wind-cowl. His lips were 
set tightly. The De Haviland, under his stick 
guidance, rose from the field. Then, very 
suddenly, it happened. ‘ 

A white shape was hanging on a wing almost 
directly ahead of his own plane. Wing to the 
sky, wing to the earth—it seemed to hang. 
Sam Benton’s plane, in a vertical bank! There 
was only one reason for that. Something 
had gone wrong—Benton was trying to get 
back into the field, to circle so that he could 
land into the wind. 

Don Burke cut his engine, banked slightly 
to one side. His ears had not yet been par- 
tially deafened by the roar of a four-hour 
flight; they caught the “miss” of the other 
plane’s engine, sounded through its exhausts. 
Benton’s ship was higher than his; he realized 
instantly the danger. 

He banked more steeply; then lost sight of 
the other plane. With a “miss” as serious 
as that, Benton should not have attempted a 
bank. He should have glided for the field, 
landed with the wind. He was taking a big 
chance to—— 

He heard the shrill of wires—not his own 
wires. He knew that the other plane was falling 
in aslip. He knew they were close. Savagely 
he leveled off, nosed his own plane down. 

There was a louder shrilling now. 

Then it came, a grinding jolt. The tail 
assembly of his plane was battered down, 
the nose came up. There was a drum-ex- 
plosion of fabric, a ripping of wires. 

“Crashed!” he muttered—and then his ship, 
wing-drooping to the left, was free. Free— 
and fifty yards above the field. 

Lieutenant Burke fought the plane all the 
way down, fought it as best he could with a 
badly damaged tail-assembly. His ailerons 
were working; his rudder moved sluggishly. 
The elevator fin was done. The De Haviland 
nosed down, struck heavily on her wheels. 
Both tires blew; the ship careened wildly to the 
left. Her tail came up, her left wing crumpled. 
Burke threw his hands before his face. 

It seemed to him as though he had been 
unconscious for hours; in reality he had 
been battered across the forehead by the cowl, 
had been knocked out for only a few seconds. 
He snapped the body-strap, wriggled from 
under the plane. On his knees, clear of it, he 
raised his head. Then he saw the other ship. 

Flames were streaking back toward the front 
cockpit—the fuel tank had burst, and the fuel 
had reached the heated exhaust pipes. Even as 
he watched he saw movement in the front cock- 
pit of the other ship, saw Benton trying weakly 
to get clear. Black smoke drifted across the 
partially exposed form of the other pilot. Don 
Burke groaned, staggered to his feet. But 
almost instantly he went down—his left knee 
had been battered against the fuselage; it 
would not take his weight. 

The smoke drifted clear. Burke cried out. 
Benton had managed to crawl out of the cock- 
pit—but he had collapsed at full length on a 
wing! And he was unconscious! 

Panting breath was upon Burke now. A 
form was streaking up to him. Prop! Dizzi- 
ness struck at the pilot, but he reached out, 
clutched the dog by the neck. Red flame was 
streaking back toward Benton. Help would 








come. But it would be too late. Prop had 
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“GOLD MEDAL" 


Jolding Furniture 
THE 
RECOGNIZED 
STANDARD 





Ask Your Dad 


He knows the importance of 
a good night’s rest and com- 
fortable chairs when camping. 

He knows, too, that ‘““Gold Medal” 
cots are the most comfortable, fold 
easily and compactly, are light and 
above all durable. He can tell you 
why experienced campers have packed 
them for 35 years. 

Our new, Free, 24-page book tells 
what to take on a trip. Write for it 
today. Dad will enjoy it too. 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MFG. CO. 


1728 Packard Ave. Racine, Wis. 


FREE BOOK ie 
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Scouts know that aze 
handles will shrink, be- 
cause they are made of 


head—makes it dangerous. 

But the Plumb Official 
Axe has a wedge which 
overcomes this. When 


your Plumb handle loosens 
you just turn the screw and 
When the it is tight as new again. It 
handle is always safe! 
loosens A keen edge, a toughened 
(as all head, and a tight handle 
handles do) a Plumb gives you 
justa all of p Rey 
turn of At hardware etores or 
the screw official outfitters. 
amram FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Ine 
Philadelphia, U. S. 














Prices: With leather 
sheath, $1.30; within 
a! canvas 
pi 4 Hammers 
SL act = Files sedges Axes 








New invention shoots farther, harder, more accu- 
rately than a bow, any pull desired 20 Ibs. to 60 Ibs., 
very accurate for target shooting up to 100 yards, 
all members of family can enjoy shooting, complete 
out including SHOOTER, METAL TIPPED 

ATHERED ARROW AND QUIVER sent t- 
pad in U. 8. $1.50, extra arrows 40c each, catalogue 


Rabber Archery Co, 1112-S, San Fernando Bivd., Glendale, Cal. 





























“Young America’s 
First Choice!” Self- 
contained ball bear- 
ings. Truss-frame 
construction. Rocking 
chair movement. 
Speedy and long 
wearing. 


KoKoMo Stamped Metal Co. 
Kokomo 


Indiana 


If your dealer 
can't supply 
you, they will 
be sent, pre- 
paid for $2.25 
(Rubber tired 








model, $3.50). 
May 
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|THE WoRtDS '® LaRcEst MUSIC HeISE 
i a (|, 200 Years Ago tos tous 

+ of Shoeneck lived J omy yo 

iH i. War Master Violin Maker. 

His shop was a ga ace for 








sceataiilit 
the hands of his eldes son, and for 
Be 








Warlitzer have carried on 
bis work. 


In every Warlitzer fnstru- 
mest you was find a apalits 
Ht character, that could not 

come rom mere excellence 


y x. manufecture. It i 

: wig) of these seven 
Se oh, i generat ons of 
Fos L% \ 
QW 


any 

Warliteer Instrument 
in your 

Own Home 


‘OU may now have 

any Wurlitzer in- 

strument for an 
ample free trial in your 
own home. Examine the 
instrument, show it to 
your friends, play it as 
much as you wish. No 
obligation to buy — no 
expense for the trial. We 
make this liberal offer 
because we want you to 
try for yourself these 
wonderful instruments, 
the result of 200 years’ 
experience in musical 
instrument building. 


Easy payments are ar-|¥ 
ranged to suit your cone 
venience. 


This is your opportunity 
totry a famous Wurlitzer 
instrument in your own 
home. 


Send for 


NewCatalog 


The greatest musical cata- 
log ever published! Over 
3,000 articlesevery known 
instrument described and 
illustrated ; many of them 
shown in full colors. Gives 
you lowest prices and all 
details of Free Trial, Easy 
Payment plan. All sent 
FREE—no obligation. 


Send this Coupon 


? THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., Dept. 1145 
W. 42nd St., New York 117 E. 4th St., Cincinnate 
329S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 250 Stockton St., San Francisco 
Send me, absolutely free, your new illustrated catalog, with 
prices and desc ription of every known musical instrument. Also 
tell me how I may try any instrument in my own home and pay 

for it in small monthly sums. No obligation. 
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City State 














x (State Instrument im which you are interested) + 
Copyright, 1927, The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 











CAMP VEGA 
Charleston Lake, Ontario, Can- 
ada. A Boys’ Paradise 


utera: 
canoe trips, excellent fish- 
ing, riding under British 
A ed officer, archery, 3 


Send for beau- 





motor boats. sail boat, 
A staff of councilors that boys ys like. 
tifully illustrated bookl 


420 Burns Street, WILLIAM c HAZEL Forest Hills, L. 1, N. Y. 
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outdistanced the others. Burke could only 
crawl the fifty yards to the other ship; he had 
not the strength to even drag Benton clear. 
But if Prop—— 

“There!” Burke pointed toward the wing. 
“Go, Prop! Get him out! Get him clear! 
Prop—go get him!” 

He shoved the police dog away, toward the 
other plane. A stabbing pain ran up his left 
knee. He had trained Prop not to fear fire, 
smoke. He had been trained in rescue work— | 
with adummy. If he saw Benton—— 

Smoke, black and thick, cleared for the 
second time. Burke started to crawl toward 
the other ship. Prop was crouched, staring at 
the hissing flame. 

“Go, Prop!” Burke cried out again. “Go 
get him, boy! Bring him out of——” 

The dog leaped forward. He was beside the 
wing in a flash. Smoke again obscured Burke’s 
view. He crawled nearer and nearer. And 
then he saw the dog, saw Prop. He was braced 
on the ground, was tugging with all his 
strength. his forefeet on the wing surface. 
And he was gaining! He was pulling Benton 
off the wing, down! 

By the time Burke reached the ship the dog 
had the officer on the grass, some feet from the 
black clouds of curling smoke. There were 
panting cries from near by; the clang of a 
field ambulance sounded. 

Don Burke helped Prop drag the other man 
the last five feet. Then he collapsed. And the 
others, coming up, found them there—the 
two pilots lying motionless on the grass, the 
dog whining pathetically, his nose close to the 
face of. Lieutenant Burke. 


LIEUTENANT BENTON, lying in _ the 

officers’ ward at the Romorantin Hos- 
pital, looked up into the gray eyes of the 
officers who had limped in to see him. There 
was eagerness in his own eyes. 

“Did you—did you bring him?” he mut- 
tered through the bandages on his face. 

Prop an-vered by placing his forefeet on the 
bed. Lieutenant Benton moved an unband- 
aged right hand, touched the dog’s head. He 
smiled at Prop, spoke softly. 

“T’m sorry,” he said simply. Then he 
looked up at Burke. ‘The Colonel was in,’ 
he said. “The next time you ferry one up 
front—” he smiled—“Prop goes with you. 
He—he did that for you, Burke. He hated 
me.” 

Lieutenant Burke spoke slowly. ‘ Maybe,” 
he said quietly, “he didn’t hate you, Benton. 
Maybe he—understood.” 

Sam Benton’s eyes lighted. He touched the 
dog’s head tenderly. ‘“‘He’s a skydog!” 





Do You Want This Dog? 





THOROUGHBRED Sunnybank collie 

selected by Albert Payson Terhune and 
descended from Gray Dawn, Bruce or Treve, 
the famous Terhune collies, will be awarded 
as a prize for the best comment of 200 words 
on “Why the Collie is Man’s Greatest Dog 
Companion.” ‘Gray Dawn,” the new novel 
by Albert Payson Terhune, is the story of a 
wonderful collie from puppyhood to maturity 
and is a record of a wonderful companionship 
in which master and dog share in all sorts of 
exciting adventures. 

Harper & Brothers, who are holding the 
Prize Collie Contest, state the following condi- 
tions: 

The Contest is open to all boys and girls up 
to 15 years of age. The Contest closes July 
15, 1927. 

All comments must be written (preferably 
typed) on one side of the sheet only and should 
not exceed 200 words. 

Each contestant must fill out a Contest 
Form and attach it to his comment. No com- 
ment will be considered without this form. 
The form may be had on request from your 
Bookseller or from Harper & Brothers, 49 East 
33rd Street, New York City. Nothing else is 
required. 

Neatness, good English, originality, and 
especially familiarity with the collie’s charac- 
teristics both as a puppy and a grown dog, will 
determine the award. 











in Your Poc 


pendability, self-reliance. 


will then want you. 
you. Glad to see you move up. 


Western Union office. 


| Want Real Money 


ket? 
~and a good time earning it / 


Then bea Western Union messenger. You'll 
learn—and earn at the same time. 
work. Variety. Chance to develop poise, de- 


You’ll become familiar with all kinds of busi- 
ness. Fit yourself fora bigger, better job. Learn 
just what kind of work you’d best like to do. 


Some man, attracted by your evident ability, 
We'll gladly recommend 


Earn and learn in the Western Union Mes- 
senger Service. Ask the manager of the nearest 





IT’S GREAT WORK FOR A WIDE-AWAKE BOY 


61 


















Outdoor 











Here are some 
other things you 
enjoy as a West- 
ern Union Mes- 
senger. 



















Bicycles at cost. 
Vacations with | 






pay. 
Free lessons in §f 
telegraphy. 
Good pay- 
Athletics. 



























Be 


For Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
For the Home or School Room, 
aeoes, Speakers, Monologs. 

rel Opening Choruses and 


Frow to stage cpiay, Blackface Plays, Recitations, Drills. 
ad to stage a play. Make - up. Catalos ue FREE. 
Y DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. » CHICAGO 








& Catch More Fish 


Surprise the gang with this new J 
brs Casting Bait J 


Heddon 
Bass—pickerel—pike 


Genuine Dowagiac 
muskellunge! Just Fe F g 
the bait forthe BIG uny ro 


ones. Only true frog imitation ever ‘fia on suc- 
cessful fish-getting principles of wood baits. Nat- 
ural sitting position when afloat. Dives and wig- 
gles when you reel. Easy casting. Indestructible. 





Meadow Ef your desler hasw’y it, sent prepeid on 
and green receipt of price and dealer’s name. Ask 
frog colors, for “How to Catch More Fish” free. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
ME P.O. BoxB50 Dowagiac, Mich. i 





CAVIES DISTRIBUTING CO., 3111 C. C. Sta., 








sropt 


ROUTE TO 
PERFECT SPEECH 


Learn to Double Your Income 


Overcome stammering and other speech defects 


PHONOGRAPH 
RECORD SENT 
FREE 










graduates. Write today for information and phono- 
graph record. Noobligation. Dimecovers postage. 
THE LEWIS INSTITUTE 

158 Stimson Ave. Detroft, Mich. 















The thrill of a sound sleep in the open, under 
the trees and stars, can be yours for the 
asking. 


Campers, here is what you have been looking 
for a long while, and at low cost that will fit 
your pocketbook. A Mattress or a Bag that 
you can roll up and carry on a hike or camp- 
ing trip with no trouble. 

Made in two designs—attractive Front Art 
Print Floral Design and Back Olive Drab 
Denim. Good quality of fabrics. Guaranteed 
all 100% new Mattress materials well filled 
with soft cotton felt. Strong and durable. 
Sewed, not tufted. Olive Drab Denim both 
sides, if preferred: 


IN A “RIP VAN WINKLE” SLEEPING BAG 




















Oh Boy 
A Comffartatis Sleep 


ON A “RIP VAN soe! CAMP COT 
MATTRESS 











Our many years of experience ;ssures you of a 
reliable manufacturing standard which is always 
maintained. 


uiries invited. Send the coupon to 
get one of these camping luxuries. 
— ome ee ee . COUPO! 
1 A. L. REACH TEXTILE CO., In 
1 224-226 East 42nd St., 

New York, N. Y. 
| Please send me item checked’(Parcel pam. Pden ama 
I below for which I enclose $...... OM 
I 
| 








When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 





Take a 
thing he 





Meet Up With 
A Real “Live Wire,” 


Fellows! 


tip from a chap who gets every- 
wants through his own efforts. 


He puts his spare time to work. Result: 
Cash on hand always. 


Franklin Schroeck of Buffalo is just a reg’lar 
fellow. He’s 
a short cut to the things he wants. He goes to 
work with a sample copy of BOYS’ LIFE and in 


wise enough to use BOYS’ LIFE as 


short order earns enough to buy all. 


You Can Do It, Too 


Just think of all the things you'd like to have—could make 
such good use of—but can’t get because you haven’t got the 


money. 


Spring is here, and it’s time for the gloves and bats. 


Maybe your old uniform can’t stand another season, or you’ve 
grown enough to warrant your swinging a heavier bat! 
You can gather in lots of spare money between now and 


Summer-time. How? 


Sell BOYS’ LIFE subscriptions to the 


parents of scouts and boys in your neighborhood, to doctors, 


to dentists and merchants in your home town. 


All 


It’s easy. 


you have to do is to follow the instructions we send. 


Be a Live Wire 


Every up and coming fellow is doing something that brings 


him spare money these days. 
block get a step ahead of you. 


Don’t let the fellows on your 
Be determined—make up your 


mind that you are going to be one of those who will benefit by 
keeping on the go between school hours and play time. 


Get Your Share! 


Don’t Hesitate! 


Grab your pen, fill in the coupon and head for the mail-box. 
You'll soon be feeling the joy that goes with the jingle of your 


commissions and bonuses! 





John B. Gardner, BOYS’ LIFE, 
200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 





Please tell me how to earn big money during Spring-time through BOY 


‘S’ LIFE, 











100 FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS 


for 4cents postage, together with handsome stamp 
wallet offer and approvals. Lists free. 

PALMER STAMP CO., 
8221 Linwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





STAMPS 10.204, Pay e.B,cns 2a | & 


Coupons. 2c. Stamp Album, one 500 Mansetione. 
af | = countries, etc., 3c. Bigger ones 
l4c., 450, 35, 3 A. BULLARD & CO., 
Illus. world catalog 
hort 446 bey St. Sent. ‘a9, 
iy Sto. “Golde te LS —— = Mi 





DANZIG STAMPS FREE 
A splendid set from this interesting country together with 
catalogue. Also large illustrated album list and bargain 
Prices = thousands of sets and packets. All free for 2c 
MIDLAND STAMP CO., TORONTO, CANADA 


BIG STAMP PACKET FREE 


Magnicarocious Packet of 30 different Beauties from Dis- 

tant Lands, (many richly colored unusual designs) Com- 
plete with Big Bargain Lists of Stamps, Sets, Packets, also 
catalog of Album and Philatelic supplies, all for 2c postage . 
GRAY STAMP CO. Toronto, Canada 


VARIETIES 
ALL DIFF. STAMPS 
2c; 1000 hinges 

Album 2 hold ay d stamps, 

approval sheets sent 
with each oan B. L. Miami Stamp Company, Toledo, Ohio 
TI P. seale, ruler; g amp from Kenya & 
Uganda (cannibal land!). Gold Coast, 


T O P Penda, ali for ro cents to applicants for 
Tip-Top Approvais. 
TIP-TOP STAMP CO., Colorado Springs, Colorado 











Premium of 50 different, stunning stamps, 
pocket stamp book, perforation gauge, mm. 





25 U.S. Free: With purchase 
* 50 French Col. roc, 50 Br. Col. 
“ yoc, 100 Br. Col. 25c. Approvals 


Mim,- IC up. 
4 C. H. HOLLISTER 
1757 School St., Chicago, Ill. 









‘TAMPS from out of = ay places such as; Allenstein. 
Boeis (El Illimani), Cy Dahomey, trea, Flume, 
lexandria, Levant, Galion. 3 Bhopal, Hyderabad, Indore, 
Aegean Is., Japan (China Off. ), Kenya, Leeward Is., Niger, 
Pearayn Rouad, Russia (Turk. Off.), Sarawak, Sierra 
ne, Kedah, etec., for 15¢ to approval applicants only. 
Carl Burnard, 321 Bencamp St., Wilmar, California. 





THE TEN CENT STAMP BACKFIELD 
¢ = . 60 different Portugal Colonies..... 

2 H. 2 pate oe I aie 6 66.8 sche $40.08 “10 
F. B. 200 different Would” ee se 





DISCOUNT 4.20 or ae. 


LOUIS MORRISON, Dept. B, Glenolden, Pa. 
70/7 

© sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 

discount from standard catalogue prices. 


Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 
J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 





HIGH GRADE STAMPS ONLY 

on our 1, 2, 3 and 4c Approval Sheets; 20,000. varieties. 

Our enormous stock has stamps for everyone at all prices. 

Write now for a selection, giving your Scoutmaster’s 

name and address as reference. Yes, we give premiums, 

and you'll wonder how we do it, but—no refs. no stamps. 

ACME STAMP CO., P. O. Box 672, Medford, Ore. 
100 ALL DIFFERENT stamps 
to applicants for Universal Ap- 


FREE ei 
proval. Postage 2c. 








BADGER STAMP CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





STAMPS 


GOSSIP FOR. 





we Wi, 


il am 
it fete 
——S" by O.w. Simons 


HERE’S one side of philately everyone 
t will praise.” Harry made this announce- 
ment as Bob, Phil and he were sitting on a 
bench beside the tennis court. A warm after- 
noon sun, a pleasant breeze, blossoms on the 
trees spreading their delicious perfume—life 
was well worth living. 

“Go on, Harry; end the suspense,” 
Phil. 

“T was thinking of the charity stamps— 
that’s what they used to be called—semi- 
postals. You do a sort of good turn when 
you help through them people who are in ill 
health, disabled soldiers, refugees, child wel- 
fare work.” 

“T’ve thought of that too,” Bob remarked. 
“Some of the stamps, though, are issued to 
raise money for public parks and cricket 
‘grounds, gymnasiums and public buildings— 
monuments—statuary— 

“They’re all worthy objects. No one has 
to buy the stamps if he doesn’t want to. 
Among the many varieties I like the Swiss 
‘Pro Juventute’ best. These short sets of 
from one to four varieties have appeared 
yearly since 1913 with the exception of 1914, 
and have become more and more popular with 
collectors. The designs are bright and colorful 
and beginning with 1918 have represented the 
coats of arms of the various cantons of which 
Switzerland is composed. A complete collec- 
tion including the 1926 issue covers the entire 
thirty-one cantons.” 

“Hold on,” spoke up Harry. “There are 
only twenty-two cantons.” And thereupon 
he gave the names of each; Aargau, Appenzell, 
Basel, Bern, Fribourg, Geneva; Glarus, Grison, 
Lucerne, Neuchatel, St. Gall, Schaffhausens, 
Schwyz, Soleure, Thurgau, Ticino, Unter- 
walden, Uri, Valais, Vaud, Zug, and Zurich. 

“Harry reels that off like a graphaphone 
record,”’ Phil cried. ‘Did you ever hear the 
equal of that? Id like to look inside of his 
head to see where he keeps it all stored.” 

Harry laughed. ‘‘They’re just names,” he 
said. “The group composing Switzerland are 
all sovereign states joined together for mutual 
protection and advantage. Their history tells 
how ably they have overcome their enemies.” 

“T can give some information about these 
stamps too,” said Bob. “The Society ‘Pro 
Juventute,’ is in Geneva. About seven hun- 
dred thousand francs are raised each year 
over and above the postal charges which go to 
the post office and the money is used for the 
care of Genevese children. The stamps are 
on sale from December till the following April, 
and are then withdrawn and a new set pre- 
pared the following December.” 

“Holland issues a similar set and the de- 
signs are also quite attractive,” Phil said. 

““There’s one thing I’d like to say about the 
‘good turn’ side of it” remarked Bob. “It 
applies especially to the Pro Juventute 
issues. A shrewd business man would do well 
to invest in these stamps in quantity as they 
have advanced rapidly in value and will con- 
tinue to do so. The ten cent, red, of the 1915 
issue jumped from twenty cents to two dollars 
last year and this year’s catalogue shows a 
general advance all along the line. Is that 
casting your bread upon the waters? The 
rate of increase pays good interest. If we 
sell our stamps and make money on them 
should the profit be turned over to a charity?” 

“That would be a good idea, but the original 
price paid for the stamps was partly devoted 
to a definite welfare organization so that the 
second transaction is a separate matter. How- 
ever I'll agree to donate whatever I gain from 
selling any of my charity stamps to some 
worthy object. How about it, fellows?” 

The three solemnly shook hands and then 
Bob asked: “ Just when do you expect to sell 
yours, Phil?” 

“The longer I keep them the more valuable 
they’ll be,” was the answer. 

“You'll keep Charity waiting for a while 
eh?” Bob asked as he nudged Harry. 

“No; I'll buy more charity stamps—lots of 
’em. You think you’re pretty smart, don’t 
you?” 

“T guess I got the worst of that,’”’ Bob ad- 
mitted. “Now, I’d like some information. 


said 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


NICARAGUA 


The Country Everybody 
is Talking About 


It’s as famous for the beauty and interesting 
qualities of its stamps as for its revolutions. Here 
is a list of Nicaragua sets that are real bargains, and 
beauties on the album page. 

Set 336—1890, 1c to 10p, complete, 10 stamps. .30 
Set 341—1895, le to 10p. complete. 10 stamps. .30 
Set 1466—Ic on 3e, 1c on 4c, 1c on 20c. 1c on 25c, 

5c on 35c, 5¢ on 50c, 6c on Ip, 10¢ on 

2p. Ip on 5p, surcharged on the Zelaya 





RN, WIR, S65 50:5.0bb3 0024585 55 

Set 353—Columbus issue, Official, le to 10p, 
complete, 10 stamps............... 30 

Set ee ogg lc to 10p, complete, 
Le Aneias sia Sra. gitidnn iasasalataet a ie 30 

Set 357-1890, **Ofheial, Map stamps, Ie to 5p, 
complete, 9 stamps................ 75 


Set 359—1899, Official, le to 5p. complete, 11 
SN a 0 65d0ksialee. sikusebate .30 
Add some of these colorful issues to your collec- 
tion. Ask us to send you our free 80-page price list 
of sets, dime sets, packets, mixtures, catalogues, 
albums and accessories. 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 














Mystic’s “Queer Country” Packet 
Contains scarce stamps from the following strange lands: 


San Marino Hyderabad North Penegey hs 
Antioquia Iceland Hivegse Tobago 
Congo Shind Thomas Prince i 
Cyprus Kenya Uganda | Guinea Walls 

[ 0 Siam lis sig Fatuoa 
Gwalior Monaco Sierra Leone 


Get this wonderful Mt packet of * 


‘freak countries’’ 
wane enxioust Price only le to approval applica 


MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY (Dept.5) Camden, New York 


BOYS SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 German 
stamps with (prewar) value over 40 million 
dollars (great curiosity) ; 1 fine stamp — ere re — 
on earth: 1 oo set; 1 tria 
oe cat. 1 pe 
est pocket stock Dook ine which to keep your duplicates! The 
big $$ outfit 7 --~ for only 8 cents to applicants for my 
famous Quick Service Approvals. Big Price List 4c extra, 


D. M. WARD 605 Pierce Street, Gary, Indiana 
aces > b Sn ae pete a Away 
et Cc oy Aastra, Lebanoa, 

ejaz, Liberia, British, French ies, War 

FREE Pe, SOOtlng Pocket stock book. ALL for 20c. 


1000 all different stamps & 1000 hinges 85c. 
HUSSMAN STAMP CO. Dept. B.0. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


15 DIFFERENT TRIANGLE STAMPS ONLY 35c 
= z ae all diff. stamps and 15 Triangles for only 55c or 
000 all diff. stamps and 15 Triangles for only = .00 to 
all approval applicants. Supply limited. Lists F: 
VICTORIA STAMP CO. 
Dept. 2 London, Ont., Canada 


All different. Postage 2c. 
100 Large album 15sc. List 
of 1,500 stamps at Ic 
Stamps Free each: 50 percent approv- 
als sent with each order. 


B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO. TOLEDO, O. 


roe 
tal! T 

















! Packet of 108 stamps including Tchad, 

oy st Dutch Indies, etc. 5c to approval ap- 
plicants. If you will write at once we 

will 7? a stamp album, perforation gauge and 

a big list of bargains without extra charge. 

HILL STAMP CO., Leonard St., Waltham, Mass. 


BOYS 50% DISCOUNT 50% 


On my 1, 2, 3, to 10-cent ——— sheets’ my 
stock has stamps for every y at all prices. 
Please send me your name right now for a big 
selection. A. ZIPPER, 329 E. 11th St., Erie, Pa. 


F ABYSSINIA! ALBANIA! AZERBAIDJAN! 
R Also Chad, Cameroons, Congo, Gabom, Tunis, Ubangi, 
E toget™ 00 Indo-China, ete., ete. All of these “hard- 
countries and ‘many others are contained = 

4 y Wonder Packet of 55 different, given FREE to 
! “Approval YS en only, inclosing 4¢ for Postage. 








eines Lamprecht, 81 Napoleon St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


FREE—150 Dif. Stamps" F REE 
SEND FOR LISTS OF PACKETS AND 

SETS. PREMIUMS WITH EVERY PACKET 
AND ON APPROVALS. POSTAGE 


NOEMUS STAMP CO., 312 E. ay ro N. ¥. 


ZOO -200 -200 


one for our 200 outfit containing 200 stamps; 200 hinges: 

aegrovel sheets to hold 200 stamps: perforation auge: 
illimeter scale and ruler: duplicate ened contelner— 
ail for only 15¢ to approval applicants. 


EDGEWOOD STAMP CO., Dept. B MILFORD, CONN, 


70 Different Foreign Stamps from } including Africa, Asia, Aus- 
70 Different Foreign Countries tralia, Europe, West Indies 
andourpamphlet, which tells ayes “How to make your collection 
of stamps ay 2 For only 16 cents—A BIG BARGAIN. 
ity Stamp & Coin Company, 

604 Race St., Cincinnati, oO. 


100 VARIETIES Africa, Ceylon, Brazil, Cuba, 
\¥ Mexico, etc., and album................ 
S 1000 mixed de. 25 dif. U. & 2se. “1000 JU 


10c. Fine album for 3500 stamps 75e. 
List free. bir uy collections. Approval sheets with every order. 
C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


107 “00 birrenent siames FREE!! 


This fine — : The famous “Sword of ht” 











Room 








LISBURN & TOWNSERD, London Rd., Liverpest, ENGLAND 


200 DIFFERENT STAMPS 


From Dutch Indies, Canada, Newfoundland, etc 
Price 12c to approval applicants. Hinges 10c per 1000. 








GEORGE FLAGG, Box 2991, Boston, Mass. 


May 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


5= — 10c for M 
Et/ Pogo = 52 dif. me 
il 
saclude & 3 sciine Fret of 





my vals. 
Write at — 





( F cuRnan STAMP (0'' 


_GLOUCESTER MASS J 





$$$ Outfit—only 12c! Fine 
pee y stamp; set German 

amps with (pre-war) value 
perforation gauge, 


ANCHER’S 


forty million dollars Quterestings. 
mme. scale; small album; airmail set; searce stamp from 
smallest republic on earth; newspaper set; packet good 
stamps from Travancore, Johore, Dutch Indies, etc. 
Entire outfit for 12c to approval applicants! “(Wice 
pocket stock book, value 25c, with every order!) 


ANCHER STAMP CO. 
150 Clerk Street Jersey City, N. J. 





FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 


Contains all different stamps of far-awa: countriee depicting 
— thrilli scenes. Inciuded are: (Satan with” piteh- 
ew); oadvos. aortos ang Se yous Dews Ay. ais 7 Chile (battle scene); 
ypt (sphinx an ramids)! via (nude slave : 
Kevpt (aphins d wha caribor maps 5 Malay *f a ferocious tiger); S 
(Gee = of Bee z Sunt f pa te >: 
Se this eat sachet ‘will be sen 
Pines eA ‘STAMP 0. Box 215, folorado Sins, ¢ Colo. 
‘ou act right now, we will also inc! 
a ee _— gauge, and a smal «bw boy. 


and others. To appro- 





$1.15 Costa Rica Set—FREE! 


Send 12c. for the famous Lakeview Packet of 105 different 


Indies, Indo-China, Greece (dying soldier), 

Tcheou, Ireland, Newfoundland, St. Pierre-Miquelon, etc. 

We will include'a genuine set of stz dea waiful Costa 

Rican stamps (1903-11) cataloguing $1.15, tree, with your 

request for our approvals and illustrated lists. Act today. 
LAKEVIEW STAMP COMPANY 

Box 106, Station F, Toledo, Ohio 





FREE: teed Unused Hundred—i00 different, 
¢ beautiful stamps—all unused—from far-off 
countries, which would cost $1.00 if purchased from 
approval sheets. Included are: Albania, Antioquia, 
ae, Chad, Dahomey, Cuba, Latvia, Nyassa, Giraffe, 


oe ernis fine packet absolutely free to new povreval s edo 
cnet enclosing 4c postage: Big lists also f 
today 


FENWAY STAMP CO., 161 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


LIBERIA SNAKE TRIANGLE 


(which alone sells for 7c net) 
And two’other triangles, including 
scarce Nyassa triangle, are among 
the stamps in our packet 5 

Cc 





of 53 different genuine 
foreign stamps for 5c. Also 

some good approvals. 
CROWDER STAMP CO., Waverly, Baltimore, Md. 


COMPLETE OUTFIT 10c 











ALL FOR [isicests 
Subificrentiorel ¢nStampes 
10 Pack of Stam inges 
Cc Perforation ane 
to approval sppiicants Hints to collect 
BIG ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST FREE 


W. Betts, Clearfield, Penna. 


Diff. U. 8. & Foreign, includ- 
ing oy U.S. Gommemora- 
mmemora- 
‘ives tage 0 : . dh 
Ete. to ap AS ” applican 
for our Sudden Service Approvals. 


FENNELL STAMP CO, Dept. L, St. Louis, Me. 








FREE-—FINE ZOOLOGICAL PACKET 
Containing grtamoe with pletgres of Tigers, Oxen, Ant Eater, 
Esele, tyre re Bird, ‘Lion, Camel, ‘etc. "2c to cover cost of 
3 net. seal toon a mel o'Burchescrs 
re it in unused i 


LIGHTBOWN’S Osborne Rd. Southsea, England 


350 DIFFERENT STAMPS 
from Azores, Bosnia, Nyassa, Sudan, Malay, Dutch Indies, 
unis and other foreign countries will be sent to ap- 
proval sppteents sendi 25 
150 D STAMPS 10 CENTS. 


IFFEREN 
Cc. M. EVANS, P. O. Box 366, Reading, Pa. 








STAMPS FREE 


101 different, including Hong-Kong. Postage 2c. Fine 
eeevee to adults giving bank, dealer or business refer- 
ences, Lists Free. Stamps Bought 


PAYN STAMP co. 
945 Grand Vista Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 


410 different choice selected foreign stamps 


Dozens of unusued and hard to get. Catalogs very 

highly. Keep the ones you want at Only One Cent Each. 
References please. 

313 Chicago St., PEORIA, ILL. 


FREE 


rovals, postage 2c. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





EARL M. HUGHES, 


10 0 DIFFERENT 
STAMPS 
to applicants a ier Popular Net A 


RISTENSEN ST. 
826 Teutonia Ave. 


500 STAMPS 17c! 


Including Maps, Animals, Birds, Rulers, Boats, and 
Scenes in foreign lands, to approval applicants only. 
Plenty U.S. 1c up, 1000 Hinges roc, 3000—25¢. 

B. ELMER, 15 School Street, Boston, Mass. 











United States by cup for eters adrnend ~ wee 
And Foreign tim an, be hinges A stock of 40,000 


Varieties 


 Hetere 
OLD COLONY STAMP CO.. 499 Washington Steet, Beaton, Mass. 
1927 


Phil has counted them and he says there are 
thirty-one Pro Juventute stamps and only 
twenty-two cantons. How about it? What 
are the other nine?”’ 

“Have you a catalogue?” asked Phil. 

“T have.” 

As Bob bounded across the lawn toward the 
house Harry called after him, “ Bring a pencil 
and some paper, too!” 

In a few moments Bob was back and the 
catalogue was opened to Switzerland. 

“The others, you see, have the Swiss coat 
of arms,” Phil explained “all but the seven 
and a half, gray, of 1919, and that one stumps 
me. It might be the church or the society 
itself or perh ps ne of the quarterings of the 
Geneva coat of arms. We might write to 
Boys’ Life and some one perhaps would send 
in the answer. What’s the pencil and paper 
for, Harry?” 

We’ve often looked up the lives of men 
whose portraits appeared on stamps, and we 
might now like to jot down the names of the 
cantons under the stamps in our albums— 
also the date each canton joined the federa- 
tion. Like the United States the Swiss 
federation grew with time. We began with 
thirteen states in 1776, and they with three in 
1291. For our loose leaf albums, then, we 
have material for a full page. Starting at the 
top with stamps bearing the heads of children 
—first row—three stamps for 1913 and 1915; 
second row, 1916 and 1917.” Harry was 
sketching out a page roughly as he talked. 
“With 1918 we have the first of the canton 
coat of arms. We’ll put them down with the 
date of their joining the federation. Uri, 1291 
and Geneva, 1815; 1919 issue, the seven and 
a half centimes I can’t place. The next two 
are Vaud, 1803 and Unterwalden, 1291. That 
completes the third row of our page. Fourth 
row, 1920 issue, Schwyz, 1291, Zurich, 1351, 
and Ticino, 1803; 1921 issue, Valais, 1815, 
Bern, 1353, and Swiss national arms. Fifth 
row, 1922 issue, Zug, 1352, Fribourg, 1481, 
Lucerne, 1332, and national arms; 1923 issue, 
Basel, t501, Glarus, 1352, Neuchatel, 1815, 
and national arms; sixth row, 1924 issue, 
Appenzell, 1513, Soleure, 1481, Schaffhausen, 
1803, and national arms; 1925 issue, St. Gall, 
1803, Grison, 1803, and national arms. Last 
row, 1926 issue, Thurgau, 1803, Basel, 1501, 
Aargau, 1803 and national arms.” 

“‘That’s a noble job fairly well done, Harry,” 
said Phil, “‘and as a reward I'll rule up pages 
for the crowd. It has given me an urge to 
read Swiss history which includes the story 
of William Tell and I’m going to ask at the 
library for a volume they’ll recommend, and 
if they can’t supply me at least there is the 
encyclopedia. Scientific investigation like 
ours stirs the mind to action.” 

“You certainly need education,” Bob put 
in. ‘Now the cantons are all covered I’m 
wondering what next year’s Pro Juventute 
will be like.” 
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A Real Aid to 
Scout Executives and 


Council Members 


The official Boy Scout Calendar published 
by Brown & Bigelow is doing a valuable 
work in helping to promote this fine move- 
ment. It comes in several-sizes from the 
large “Jumbo,” which is a veritable “indoor 
billboard,” to the “Scout Record Calendar,” 
which is filled with valuable scout lore and 
furnishes a daily record of good deeds and 
scout activities. 


Each calendar carries a beautiful picture— 
a faithful reproduction in eight colors of a 





BROWN & 


BROWN & BIGELOW 
Quality Park 
St. Paul, Minn. ° 





Name... 





painting done especially for this work by 
L. W. Hitchcock. 
in a pleasing and interesting. way. 


Business men are only too glad to help 
promote the scout movement by financing 
the distribution of these calendars. They 
are sure of a welcome acceptance and provide 
valuable publicity for the distributor. 


We'll be glad to tell you of how hundreds of Scout Executives have cooperated 
in placing this fine advertising in their own communities. 


Remembrance Advertising 
Quality Park, St. Paul, Minn. 


Please tell me how I can put this calendar to work for our local scouts. 


CN AEE OO TE Oe ACT TOO 


I hold the following office in our organization... .. 


It illustrates a scout law 


BIGELOW 











Get ourcatalog of fireworks and 
1001 novelties for any sort of 
celebration, now. It’s free for 
the asking. We ship same day 
orders received. 


Brazel Novelty Mfg. Co. 
1708 Ella St., Cincinnati, O. 








CELEBRATE 4th OF JULY | BOYS! HERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY TO MAKE 


THE QUICKEST MONEY YOU EVER DREAMED OF! 


Revived Ancient Art has made possible the crea- 
tion of a remarkable product! Every true- 
blooded patriotic American will prove a willing 
prospect ! Seventy-five cents commission on 
every three dollar sale! ros think of it! Be 
among the first! Write Quick! 


SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS, Inc., 1133 Broadway, New York. 











_Camps-|nformation 


+ on Summer Compe teins: Expect 
Coaching in Swimming, Basebal k, Horseback Rid- 
ing, Tennis. Bean a eg athlete. State age, expense 
init, etc. Apply American Schools Association, Box L. 
Times Bidg.,.N.Y.C. 1204 Stevens Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





VERY youngster yearns for the great out- 
doors during these cool autumn days. 
Camping is the greatest fun in the world when a 
bunch of fellows get together and hike for 
miles and miles, carrying their knapsacks on 
their backs. Walking through some lovely, 
tree-shaded, sun-shot forest and suddenly 
finding an ideal spot to pitch cansp is a real 
delight. 

Appetites are ravenous, and everything 
tastes exceptionally fine. One of the favorites 
of hikers is a combination of roasted marsh- 
mallows and bananas. What fun it is to pre- 
pare your own fire and roast some bananas! 
And how delicious they taste when done! 

Try it once and see how delighted you will 
be with the result. All you need are some 
really ripe bananas and some marshmallows. 
First make a fire. Then gather together some 
long bunches of grass. Take a banana and 
peel a section of it carefully, and scoop out 
some of the banana pulp, and fill its place with 
marshmallows. Return the skin to its original 
position so that the fruit is entirely closed, 
and cover it well with grass. After you have 
done this put the banana into the coals and 
allow it to roast. When roasted, remove the 
skin, and see if you won’t be tickled with its 
wonderful, novel flavor, and will be impatient | 4 
for some more. 

Just be sure that the bananas are entirely 
ripe, otherwise it will not taste so good. If 
you see brown spots on the yellow skin of the 
fruit, and there is no trace of green at the tip, 
then you can be certain that the banana is 

Continued on page 64 
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$48.00 
and up 
Three models and four lengths to choose from. In- 


cluding non-sinkable sponson canoes. 


Motor Boats 
ane 00 
With: or engine. 16 to 26 ft. long. 
ALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY— ORDER BY MAIL 
a Please state the kind of boatyou are interested in (22) 
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THOMPSON BROS. BOAT mre. bs 
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START to PLAY 
Very First Day! 


Extra Money... Hosts of Friends... 
Loads of Fun Now Within Your Reach! 


act on this suggestion! Cheery ev: playing 
catchy music alone orwith sweetheart, pot bow we 
poe fen re center of 


interest ai 
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BEAN’S MAINE CAMP KIT 


very Camper must have Fry Pan, Plates and Cups. 
tant that these be carried in container to protect other articles from 
grease and soot. 

This Camp Kit consists of Fry Pan, 4 Plates and 4 Cups oat nest 
together in canvas carrying bag, making package of 10” x 10 2 
h room for knives, forks and —, ates and 
of aluminum that will not rust or cor 

Price complete with bag, $2.00. Postoald. Extra Plates, 20c. 
Extra Cups, 1c. Fry Pan, 60c. 


1606 Main Street 


It is impor- 


Cups are. made 


Write for NEW CATALOG 
L. L. BEAN 
Freeport, Maine 























You'll be mighty proud of this 
. snappy Indian canoe 


Ir you want a snappy-looking canoe and 
also a canoe of surprising lightness and dura- 


bility, get an “Old Town.” For “Old Towns” 
are designed after actual Indian models, 
They are fast _too—great for racing. 

Steadiness is another reason for “Old 
Town's” great popularity. Here is a canoe 
that hugs the surface of the water just as a 
low-hung roadster clings to the concrete 
highway. “Old Town Canoes” are remark- 
ably low in price too. $58 up. From dealer 
or factory. 

Free illustrated catalog gives prices and 
complete information about sailing canoes, 
square stern canoes for outboard motors, 
dinghies, etc. Write today. Orv Town 
Canoe Co., 795 Middle Street, Old Town, 
Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 





FREE TO BOYS 


“THE SHOOTER’S ART” Send 
Tells ude a alm rectknowledgeot helps 

ou guide others n correct now eof guns. 
a c Now! 
safety and common sense instruction every 


parent and boy should have. 
boys leaders. Yourcopy Free. . a —" 
RIFLE 


The NEW BENJAMI 


ame 
$5 our dealer's 

BENJAMIN or po postpatd. Writer 

Air Rifle & Mtg. Co., 621N. Broadway, St.Louis, Mo. 


very Boy Who G 


SHOULD WRITE FOR HIS COPY OF 


Tells how to catch bass, pickerel, 
bluegill, etc. Teaches bait-casting. 
Interestingly illustrated. Every 


boy should have it. FREE! A 
‘ Postal gets it ! 
)\, SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
i } 5533 High 




















St., South Bend, Ind. 
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YUCCA FIREMAKING SET 


and my Pree Formula for 
J. Se eae he rg gy EO 
When you co 
Wat hike, hunt or ’ 
oS ian MARBLES Safety Axe 
ket. , fast worker. 
Handle, $3.25. Wri rite for Catalog. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 5092 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A. 
in nearby Seagousaut, 
Fifty acres of woodland fifty miles from >"ew York City- 
Camp lite; life; home care. ~~. from unnecessary roe 
TALIAFERRO. yo + Sa 97th Street, New" York City. 
After May Ist, . D. 12, Westport, Connecticut. 
Yucca is the best wood for os sets. Set includes 
drill socket, bow, leather thong, e tinder, two drills 


and two fireboards. Each set “thoroughly tested and a fire 
produced. Complete set $1.00 tpaid. Price list Free. 
APACHE YUCCA SHOP ~ > 64, Roswell, N. M. 


CHIEF RED EAGLE’S 


Famous Yucca Firemaking Set. 2 Yucca fireboards, 2 
Yucca drills, bow, thong, drill socket, tinder and direc- 
Sr Thoroly tested and has produced fire in less than 
seconds. ‘ostpaid, $1.00. Price list free. pA yeeee 
experience in friction fremaking: 15 years with Yucca. 
Sold only by Red Eagle, Box 325, Roswell, New Mex. 








If you like to draw, 

turn your hobby into 

a profitable occupation. 
Become a CARTOONIST 

Send me your narie, address and age, and 
let me mail you a Test Lesson Chart which will 
teach you how todrawcomic faces. Whether 
you think you have talent or not, make 
this interesting test. 

I want to show you that with the aid of my 
Picture Chart Method of teaching original 
drawing (fully copyrighted and used exclu- 
sively by this school) you can learn this most 
fascinating and unusually profitable profes- 
sion—and earn money while you’re learning. 

No other school has turned 
out so many nationally famous 
cartoonists. With the Test 
Lesson Chart, I will send you 
their names, samples of their 
work and facts about cartoon- 
ing which will show the possi- 
bilities for YOU. Please enclose 
6c in stamps for postage. 


C. N. LANDON, Director. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 
5096 NATIONAL BLDG., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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TRAVEL FOR “UNCLE SAM”? 


$158 to $225 month. Every Ti Men-boys 
=. Common ‘education on zr weairite ie maid DIATELY for hes 
= page book = specimen eoac and lis U. &. Gov't posi- 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. J172, ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 


BOY SCO 


NEW Illustrated Catalog of Sur- 
plus Army Goods lists many things 
ma need for camp king. etc. 
— Blankets, ‘ots, Shirts, 
es, Bugles, Haversacks, etc., 

at Sas ire prices. Send 4cstamps 
rcopy. Established 1868. 


& Navy S Co. : 
Donte Sey aE Wo 


CAMP TEN-SLEEP 


a ranch home for forty boys running nine weeks in 
the summer, June 22nd—August 20th. Training in 
twelve Scout Merit badges and Indian lore. Saddle- 
horses every = and two long covered wagon trips 
during the seaso 

For information, write 


RALPH HUBBARD 













Elbert, Colorado 











INDIAN HEADDRESS and FEATHERS 
BOWS and ARROWS A 

BOOMERANGS— LEATHER and SKINS§ 
Write for Catalog “1” 


Outdoor Handicraft Co. 
PSTEAD, N. Y. 



















HA-TE-EN-TOX CAMP TRIPS 


Can you ae paddling your canoe for 75 miles 
through the famous lake region of the Adirondacks, 
then striking into the wildest and most beautiful moun- 
tain country of the east to spend two weeks i in the Mt. 
Marcy region? Canoeing, camping, swimming, fishing, 
mountain climbing. _— of leadership and equipment. 





Canoe trip two weeks, Aug. 7 to Aug. 20. Mountain 
trip two weeks, Aug. 21 to Sept. 3. Go on either one 
or both. Write for descriptive booklet. 

R. T. BALDWIN, 424 Adams St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


THis Crass Pin 25c. 


12 or more, Silver plate, Single 85c ea. choice 2 colors en- 
amel, 8 tire date Sterling Silver, 12 or more 45cea. Single 
pins 55c. Cat.abows Pins, Rings, Emb! lems 20c to $8ea, 


ess Metal Arts Co. Ine. 7750 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR FEATHERS 


Indian Head-dress Feathers, in sets of 30 or 60 feath- 
ers, ready for making a peesneuen War Bonnet. Write 
for illustrated catalogue and prices. 

eee ee —Mail this Coupon— - - — —— — —— 
{sas 7 ath street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Dear Sirs: Kindly send meat once yourillustrated catalogue 
telling and showing how to make an Indian Head-dress. 








18] At first I thought he might have been one of 


| around and stealing the canoe?” 


fully ripened. The very fact that you yourself| 
are cooking it, will make it doubly delicious. 
Roasted bananas and marshmallows are not| 
only a treat to eat, but they are full of| 
nourishment, and will chase away any pangs 
of hunger you may have felt during your 
long hike. 





| The Secret of 
Spirit Lake 


(Continued from page 23) _—ii 











Not one person in a thousand would have ob- 
served the slightest change in either. But 
some subtle sense brought to Terrell the 
realization that there was a change. Some- 
how—perhaps because he cared so much—he 
caught in the man’s voice something, faint and 
illusive, perhaps, that hinted at the friendship, 
the affection which existed between those two. 
To the boy who for years had starved for that 
one thing, the realization had not. yet, lost its 
power to bring with it a little tingle, an added 
glow to the healthy color that ‘showed dully 
beneath his tan. 

“TI expect so,” he answered briefly. “I’ve 
been waitin’ for you to come to tell you all 
about it.” 

They* had reached the door and Terrell 
hastily unlocked and flung it open. Laranger’s 
parcels lay near the threshold, and when these 
had been carried inside and tHe shutters 
opened, Tex dropped down on a wide, skin- 
covered couch which stood against the wall, 
and taking off his wide-brimmed Stetson, dex- 
terously hooked it over one of a row of pegs 
across the room. 

“Well?” he queried, smiling into Terrell’s 






$30 
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“Speeditwin 


Pacific Coast Champion Evinrude 
tremendously improved 





SPEEDIT WIN for 1927— 
Evinrude’s greatest tri- 
umph. New! Different! 
Far advanced! Wei 
only 75 lbs. Delivers full 
8H. P. Lighter, faster, 
sturdier than the famous 
Evinrude Big Twin that 
won the 1926 Pacific 
Coast Championship; 
crossed America in 1925. 
Three other models — 4 
-P. Fastwin 49 Ibs 2% 
. Sportwin 44 
and 7H. PCat pe 
peeds up to 27 
Exclusive, co hted * oe Speed Guide’”’ tells 
at glance +. eens Sas you the Spe 
0 want. Standardized down p ent o Toe 
30 regardless of model. Seandese dized, | 
monthly terms — a longtime to pay. 

Free Trial Guarantee . 
refunds money if not satisfied. That’s the confi- 
dence we have in Evinrude superiority and in 
your liking this sport. Every outingisa real vaca- 
tion. No traffic rules, no way to jess. 

New Evinrude Year Book 
Motors in actual color, 40 interesting pages 
showi: utiful waterways, speed rec 
—comp! facts! Send for free copy today. 

EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
2203-27th Street Milwaukee,. Wis. 
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eyes. “‘What’s it all about?” 


ERRELL had no particular gift of elo- 

quence, but his short, terse, simple phrases 
must have possessed a certain dramatic quality, 
for he held his audience enthralled. By the 
time he had finished his recital the scouts were 
staring at him wide-eyed and open-mouthed, 
and Laranger’s easy-going, half smile had 
vanished before an expression of keenest 
interest. 

““A scar,” he murmured meditatively; ‘‘and 
his face was narrow, you say, and tight-lipped. 


those two men who tried to buy the lake from 
me a couple of months ago, but the description 
doesn’t fit. That fellow on the clifi— You 
think he was the same?” 

Pete hesitated an instant. “Why, I—I 
thought so, but of course he mightn’t have 
been. It was too far away to see his face or 
much of anything else about him and of course 
he jumped back out of sight almost as soon as 
I'd caught sight of him.” 

“He didn’t want to be seen, of course. . . . 
About this canoe business. Are you fellows 
quite sure it mightn’t have been left carelessly 


on the rocks the last time we were here, and| [i 


drifted away?” 

“T saw Chub and Windy carry it into the 
boathouse,” spoke up Huston. “I’m sure of 
that. They were late getting back and only 
came in a few minutes before we broke camp 
and started home.” 

“T seem to remember something like that 
myself,” commented Tex. ‘We had to wait 
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for them. I suppose in their hurry they left 
the paddles in the canoe. Well, that much is 
settled. But why on earth should he land on 
the island?” 

“That’s what we wondered,” said Terrell. 
“Tt would be sort of like walking into a trap, 
unless he meant to swim the channel, which 
would be foolish. And that island is such a— 
well, it’s a rotten, spooky dump, I'llsay. 
There’s nothing there, is there, Tex, that would 
interest a person specially?” 

Laranger gave him an odd look and his lips 
parted as if he meant to say something addi- 
tional, but closed again abruptly. 





Build and Fly Model 
Aeroplane S 


Build your own 3 ft. Model A. 
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ples of Aateematiog: eae 
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ying  Ioctrastions for any 
one 
25c 
Plane: Ci Curtiss JN4D-2 Train- 
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muitary Tractor; Bieriot, Nieuport or Taube Monopianes; 
Cecil Peoli Racer—(Set of 8 Plans, $1.50 postpai ). 
Send &¢ for Catalog of Aeroplanes and Supplies 


Ideal Aeroplane & Supply Co., 408! West Broadway, New York 


tbe following Models: 
each. Fokker North Pole 








“Tt is rather spooky,” he agreed briefly. “It 





strikes me,” he went on, “that a visit there 
this afternoon might be interesting. After a 
swim and dinner that wouldn’t be a bad way 
of spending the afternoon. Just now,” he con- 
cluded, standing up, “the idea of a swim hits 
me just about right. You fellows haven’t 
been in yet, have you?” 

The boys regarded him in surprised disap- 
pointment strongly tinctured with reproach. 

“Oh, Tex, have a heart!” burst out Ramsey. 
“You haven’t said a thing hardly. Who do 
you think he is and what does he want snoopin’ 


Standing before the empty fireplace, La- 
ranger regarded them quizzically. “He might 
be almost anything—a lunatic, a bad man or 
escaped convict lookin’ for a safe hideout; even 
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At San Francisco 
5 son, Scout tive, 

By Raymond pg wen ng Execu 

Me: WEST was with us on Friday, Feb- 

ruary 18th. In the morning he visited 
the Shriners’ Hospital for Crippled Chil- 
dren, where Troop 112 has recently been 
organized. Those boys who were able sat up 
in their beds and saluted the Big Chief as he 
entered the room. An address of welcome 
was made by one of the scouts, and Mr. West 
was cheered to the echo by these boys who 
felt that in the light of his own 
experience, Mr. West had a 
sympathetic understanding of 
their problems such as no one 
else could possibly have. The 
occasion marked a very appro- 
priate and auspicious beginning 
for the work of this particular 
troop. 

At noon of the same day, 
one hundred and fifty of the 
most prominent business and 
professional men of San Fran- 


(Oval) His Honor the Mayor of Monroe, La.—for a day—Eagle Scout Hassel Kahn 
Two Eagle Scout families—(Left) Tarbox Brothers of White Plains, N. Y. (Right) Scott 
Brothers of Ottumwa, Ia. 


Methods and Measurements.” 
five subtopics a lay speaker addressed the con- 
ference, with Mr. West making the final sum- 


cisco tendered a luncheon in honor of Mr. 
West. As a direct result of this meeting, Com- 
mander C. W. Crosse, Commandant of the 
Twelfth Naval District of the United States 
Navy, wrote a letter to President Moore stating 
that he would be glad to enter actively into 
service in behalf of the Boy Scout Movement. 
At the close of his address, Mr. West presented 
fifteen and ten-year veteran badges to members 
of the council. 

In the afternoon, Mr. West was guest of 
honor at a great Boy Scout Rally held in the 
new High School of Commerce Auditorium. 
The San Francisco Boy Scout Band played its 
best and the scouts stood at salute as Mr. West 
was escorted to the platform through a long 
line of eagle scouts and scout officials. The 
program was conducted under the auspices of 
the Knights of Dunamis, San Francisco’s 
Association of Eagle Scouts, and it was 
marked by the highest degree of enthusiasm. 


Scouts Take Part 


OLLOWING the opening remarks by 

President Charles C. Moore, a welcome 
to Chief West was extended by Eagle Scout 
Lanham Shannon, Junior Councillor of the 
Knights of Dunamis, who then presented to 
Mr. West, on behalf of the Boy Scouts of San 
Francisco, a silk flag emblem of California. 

A tremendous ovation greeted Mr. West as 
he stepped forward to make his address. In the 
more than fifteen years that I have known the 
Big Chief, I have seen and heard many tributes 
paid to him and his accomplishments, but 
never have I witnessed a more touching and 
striking tribute to any man than that which 
came spontaneously from the crowd at the 
close of Mr. West’s address. After relating 
the struggles of his boyhood, the later ex- 
periences of his young manhood, and how 
these elements in the foundation of his life 
had enabled him to give of his best to the 
leadership of the boyhood of America, there 
was a new light of understanding and of courage 
in the sea of upturned faces, and throughout 
the auditorium scouts rose to their feet as one 
boy in a mighty cheer for the man who em- 
bodied in his own life and experience, the 
highest ideals and purposes of our Movement. 

Chairman Harry Levison, of the Court of 
Honor, presented the following eagle scout 
candidates, who were invested with their new 
rank by Mr. West: 

Wm. A. Kaye, Troop 2; Jean Peterson, 
Troop 21; Noel Porter, Troop 32; Roy Har- 
low, Troop 32; Arthur Hearn, Troop 87; 
Reginald Hearn, Troop 87; Chas. Colby, 
Troop 87; Robert Kemp, Troop 88; George 
Traeger, Troop 118; Kirk Truman, Troop 102; 
Kenneth Miller, Troop 126; Wallace Duncan, 
Troop’126; Mackenzie Gordon, Troop 87. 
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By Frank Kingaard, Boy Scout Press 
Association, Los Angeles 


THREE hundred executives and leaders of | 


Twelfth Regional District, Boy Scouts of | 
America, greeted the Chief Scout Executive at 
Santa Monica, a seaside suburb of Los Angeles, 
for an all-day conference, on February roth. 

Following a five-pointed terse, teeming, | 
timely message delivered by the ‘‘ Chief” these | 
same three hundred leaders returned to their | 
respective councils at a high pitch of 
enthusiasm, with new ideals of 
Scouting and with new ideas 
for constructive organization. 
A deep and decisive impression 
had been left upon these men. 
The conference was held at the 
Uplifters’ Club, a picturesque 
California canyon ranch close 
to the Pacific shore. 

Of the sessions of the day 
probably the most important 
was discussion of “The Five 
M’s—Message, Man, Money, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


On each of the 


mary. In his direct way, he brought home a 
series of well-grounded, sound views, explaining 
the present situation of Scouting, the needs of 
the future, and his deep gratitude and appre- 
ciation of America’s 180,000 leaders, each a 
real heart-and-soul worker for the betterment 
of boyhood. ‘“There.is not an organization in 
the world,” he said, “that has gathered to 
itself such a mobilization of men, and devoted 
to their unselfish duties, they form the very 
cream of American service and American 
patriotism. 


Many Notable Speakers 

PEAKING at the conference, aside from 
~ Chief West, were such active leaders as 
Scout Executive E. B. DeGroot, of Los 
Angeles; Walter Barber, past president Long 
Beach Council; Mr. Stewart W. French, who 
was re-elected chairman of the Twelfth Region 
Committee; President Taylor McDougall, 
Santa Barbara Council; Regional Scout Execu- 
tive C. J. Carlson; President Joseph P. Howes, 
Pasadena-San Gabriel Valley Council; H. R. 
Cheesman, G. G. Walker, E. E. Barclay, and 
Dr. W. D. Moriarity, former scout commis- 
sioner of Seattle, and now professor of Econo- 
mics in Los Angeles branch of University of 
California. 

Eagle Scout Carl McElvy, Los Angeles, 
spoke on the 1920 International Jamboree and 
the World Brotherhood of Scouting. Seascouts 
of Santa Monica Bay District Council gave 
clever exhibitions of hurdling, bull-fighting, 
lasso throwing and signaling. 


Three Full Days 


N THE afternoon, Chief West addressed a 

large public gathering in the club arena, on 
“The Beginnings of Scouting.” In the evening 
he was the honor guest at dinner at which the 
famous Los Angeles Boy Scout band furnished 
the music. Chief West took occasion to term 
the scout musicians “not only the best Boy 
Scout band in the world but the best boys’ 
band of any kind I have ever heard, anywhere.” 

On the following day, February 2oth, Chief 
West was in constant conferences with Regional 
leaders and was guest of honor at a dinner at 
Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles. On the following 
night he addressed a mass meeting of Los 
Angeles scouts and leaders at the First M. E. 
Church. On February 22d, he was the 
Washington Birthday orator over Radio 
Station KHJ. 

The “Chief” was entertained at a studio 
luncheon by Douglas Fairbanks and Mary 
Pickford. ‘“ Doug” once again promised that 
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T’S hike-proof to stand ,the 

“bite” of the sharpest rock, and 
tight to keep out dampness; yet, 
with all its sturdiness it is comfort- 
able to rest tired feet—in fact, a 
genuine Herman Official Boy 
Scout Service Shoe. 


Why, Fellows! before it—or its kippy 
looking brothers, the Herman Official Boy 
Scout Dress Shoe and Dress Oxford—can 
get out of our factory, it must pass more 
examinations than you do to become an 
Eagle Scout. 


Through constant working under strictest 
Government Inspection, each workman 
helping to fashion Herman Shoes has 
gained an amazing skill that builds wear 
as well as snappy looks into them. 


To further insure the quality that has 
made Herman Shoes famous and give you 
the greatest value in shoes today, we watch 
our leather supply from the start right 
through to the finished product. 


Ask at your Shoe Store for 


HERMAN Officials 


Insist on Herman’s; and 
send for our booklet, 


On Being Prepared” 






Herman Boy Scout 
Dress Shoe 
(Sizes 1 to 6) - - $5.00 
(Sizes 6 4 to 11) $5.75 
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he is going to make a great Scout picture. 
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a college professor interested in these here rock 
formations they talk about, or tryin’ to dope 
out where the water in the lake comes from— 
though I must say this last sounds sort of far- 
fetched considerin’ the way he’s acted. The 
truth is, fellows, he might be almost anything. 
It’s too soon to try an’ dope out very much with 
the little we’ve got to go on. Well, how about 
that swim? I’m dry.” 

They had the swim and enjoyed it thor- 
oughly, though Terrell noticed that Laranger 
left the water rather sooner than was his 
habit, the others following suit. The dinner, 
too, though excellently cooked and heartily 
enjoyed, was not dawdled over, and soon after 
one they locked up the cabin and, entering the 
canoe, headed down the lake. 

““Wonder what makes it so regular?” pon- 
dered Huston, as the cone-like peak came into 
view. “It’s shaped just like a dish of ice- 
cream poked out of one of those nickel things 
that aren’t ever big enough.” 

Tex laughed. “If I could tell you that I’d 
be drawin’ good money in one o’ these here 
colleges,” ‘he returned. “Some say that thou- 
sands of years ago this was a volcano and the 
island might have been the peak, sunk down 
sort of. The lake must be fed by springs or 
some kind of an underground river, for it 
hasn’t any inlet or outlet and the water level 
is always about the same. How far did you 
fellows get this morning?” 

He chanced to glance at Terrell and the boy 
answered. ‘Almost tothe top, I think. There 
was a rough mess of rocks with big hemlocks 
all around it almost as if they’d been planted 
in a ring. We didn’t stay there long. It was 
then that Tod thought the fellow might have 
slipped around back of us and gone off in the 
canoe again, and we beat it back without 
wastin’ any time, believe me!” 

Laranger’s glance shifted toward the island. 
“Years ago,” he said meditatively, “I met up 
with an old Indian who was the son of a chief in 
the tribe that lived hereabouts long before the 
white men came. He claimed to be a hundred 
an’ seven, an’ he sure looked it, bein’ all shriv- 
eled an’ wrinkled up like a monkey. I 
expect he added a few years to his age like 
some of ’em do, but anyhow he was the one 
who first told me about Spirit Lake an’ got me 
interested. Accordin’ to him the lake itself 
was bad medicine, but most of all he seemed to 
be afraid of the island. I tried to make out 
what it was, but he wouldn’t talk about it 
much. All I could get out of him was that 
there seemed to be something on the island 
that just about scared him to death. He was 
afraid even to talk about it, and before I could 
get any further with the old duck he up an’ 
took his hundred-and-seven years an’ his 
wrinkled monkey face off to the reservation an’ 
I never saw him again.” 

An expression of wide-eyed amazement 
stamped the faces of the four scouts. 

“But what do you s’pose it 


that these fellows are fed up on queer stories 
an’ things handed down for generations. Most 
of ’em have likely started with a truth, but in 
hundreds of years they often get changed 
around an’ twisted. How do we know what 
kind of a bird there might have been here 
hundreds of years ago; or maybe it wasn’t 
a bird at all. . . . Is this the place?” 

Under Murphy’s skilful guidance the canoe 
swept into the little cove, lessened speed and 
gently touched the pebbly bit of beach close to 
the pair of rocks between which it had been 
lightly wedged that morning. When they had 
all landed, Laranger asked them to place the 
craft in exactly the position they had first 
foundit. This'done, he tested it with one hand; 
glanced briefly back into the shadowy depths 
behind them, and then swept the opposite 
shore line with a critical, inquiring gaze. 

“There’s just a chance it may have broken 
away and drifted across the channel,” he said 
at length. ‘“‘There used to be a sort of trail 
somewhere over there leading through a gap 
in the mountains farther north. On the other 
hand, it’s quite possible that he landed here. 
A sort of fifty-fifty proposition, I’d say; and 
since we’re here we might as well give the 
island the once-over first and attend to the 
other matter later. You fellows game?” 

The scouts expressed unanimous approval, 
though from somewhat different motives. Ter- 
rell, though he had said little, was curiously 
stirred by Tex’s laconic account of the Old 
Indian’s story. He wanted to catch the 
prowler who had been snooping around the 
cabin, of course; but the possibility that he 
might chance to stumble on the cause of the 
aged red man’s superstitious terror was almost 
more enthralling. From Tod’s manner Pete 
believed his friend to be moved by much the 
same desire. Murphy and Huston, less imagi- 
native, perhaps, dwelt primarily on the practi- 
cal object of their search. Equipped this time 
with their six-guns and heartened by Laranger’s 
presence, they were both keen to atone for 
their somewhat hurried departure that morn- 
ing and to go over the island thoroughly. 

There was no time lost in starting. Having 
removed and hidden both paddles, they set off 
briskly toward the center of the island spread 
out some fifty to sixty feet apart in order to 
cover as much ground as possible. Laranger 
was in the center with Ramsey on his left and 
a beyond Tod at the end of the wavering 
ine. 

Placed thus at a considerable distance from 
the course they had followed that morning, 
Pete noticed little change in the character of 
the forest and its curiously depressing atmos- 
phere. The gloom and eerie silence seemed to 
weigh upon his spirits, and though he was al- 
most always within sight of Ramsey and knew 
that a single shout would bring Tex and the 
others to him in a few seconds, there were 
moments when it seemed to the boy as if he 


were walking quite alone amongst these end- 
less, serried ranks of somber tree trunks melting 
into shadows, with that dull, toneless, springy 
carpet underfoot relieved only by the dark, 
lichened boulders and those livid, evil-looking 
fungi. 

Constantly he kept a sharp lookout for signs 
of the man they sought, but ever through his 
mind there ran a little thread of curious specu- 
lation regarding the fragmentary story of the 
aged Indian. The mere atmosphere of the 
place was spooky without doubt and would 
probably be more so to a superstitious, simple- 
minded red man. But Tex did not believe 
that this was all. There had been something 
else—some “thing” or condition that was 
much more terrifying. 

What could this possibly have been? What 
was there which could last for centuries, 
planting in the minds not only of this old chief 
but of countless members of his tribe, a fear so 
encompassing that they were reluctant even 
to give it a name? Nothing human or alive 
could possibly have survived through all these 
ages. And yet what else 

Suddenly Terrell caught his breath and gave 
a little start. He had lately been reading a 
book of Laranger’s devoted to animal life in 
the prehistoric ages. It was a well written 
narrative accompanied by vivid illustrations 
of some of the nightmare horrors of those 
infinitely remote days—hideous creatures the 
bones of which scientists had dug up, some of 
them in this very state. 

They had passed away long before the dawn 
of history, but the writer of the book quoted 
several stories of alleged survivals down to 
fairly recent times. None were well authenti- 
cated, but the opinion of a certain scientist was 
mentioned who seemed not to consider them 
incredible. His theory was that it was within 
the bounds of possibility for isolated specimens 
of these age-old creatures to have lived on in 
vast caverns beneath the earth’s crust from 
which they might easily be released by some 
geological shift or volcanic action. 

As Pete recalled the pictures of some of 
these fantastically horrible creatures, he felt 
that the sight of any one of them would be 
enough to terrify an Indian, or anybody else 
for that matter, into a state of gibbering 
imbecility. And then abruptly he gave a 
low, shamefaced laugh at the absurdity of his 
train of thought. The thing was incredible, 
of course. Even supposing, and of this he 
was skeptical, something of the sort had 
happened hundreds of years ago, the memory 
of it alone might have lived on—passed along 
through endless generations. But the monster 
itself couldn’t possibly have survived even in 
this remote mountain wilderness. 

*Tt’s the spooky look of the place that puts 
all sorts of silly ideas intoja person’s head,” 
he reflected. ‘I don’t believe we’re going to 
find a darn thing.” 
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By this time he was approaching the rocky 
summit of the island, but from altogether a 
different direction than the one by which 
they had come upon it that morning. Though 
the party was closing in a little, the curving 
base of the peak presently took Ramsey ott 
of Pete’s range of vision. As Terrell went on, 
one hand unconsciously resting on the butt of 
his Colt, he was struck afresh by the strange 
regularity of that ring of giant hemlocks and 
wondered if they could have been planted for 
some special purpose. 

But for what purpose, and how long ago? 
Centuries it must have been for he had never 
seen such massive specimens. Torn as they 
were by storms and rotted with decay, they 
yet towered up to an invisible height, their 
branches lacing and interlacing together to 
form an impenetrable canopy. 

Then, suddenly, as he drew closer, Pete was 
surprisedly aware of a rift in that encompassing 
wall of green. At first he supposed that some 
great branch had been torn away, but as he 
moved on he discovered that more than a 
single branch was gone. A dozen, even a 
score, must have been lopped off several 
adjacent trees to leave that oddly regular, 
roughly square opening in the dense foliage 
about thirty feet from the ground through 
which an ample patch of brilliant sky was 
clearly visible. 

Terrell ought to have been thankful for that 
glimpse of daylight, but somehow he wasn’t. 
Already more than a little keyed up, the un- 
natural, artificial appearance of that square 
opening did not strike him as _ reassuring. 
What he feared or expected he could not have 
told. It was more the mystery of the business 
combined with his curious train of thought a 
little while before which set his nerves to 
tingling and halted him beside one of the great 
hemlocks to stare questioningly through the 
partly lightened gloom. 

The rocky face of that central peak lay not 
more than a dozen paces from him. Its upper 
portion was hidden behind tangled branches 
of the ancient trees; below small seedlings had 
grown up thickly, spreading a veil of feathery 


.green across the smooth cliff. 


But not covering it completely. As Pete’s 
nervous glance swept across it, his heart sud- 
denly skipped a beat and his hand clenched 
tightly over the butt of his weapon. What 
for an instant had seemed a shadow, swiftly 
resolved itself into an opening in the rock only 
partially covered by the branches of some 
young hemlock. 

For a little space the boy stood motionless 
staring at the cliff with narrowed eyes. His 
first impulse was to retreat and summon the 
others, but pride held him back, and then 
reviving curiosity spurred him on. It looked 
like the entrance to a cave, and to a boy 
nothing is more seductive. 

As Terrell moved forward slowly, the 
rectangular opening in the rock 
gradually grew more distinct. 
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There was silence for a space. 
Then Spike Murphy glanced 
slantwise at Laranger. ‘You 
don’t s’pose he really believed 
that, do you?” he inquired 
skeptically. 

“He sure did,” returned 
Tex promptly. “Of course it’s 
kind of hard for us to swal- 
low, but to him it was like 
gospel. You got to consider 
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were what struck terror to 
Pete’ssoul. Wide, staring, glit- 
tering in that place of strangely 
luminous shadows, they seem: 
to glare at him with a leering 
menace which gripped him with 
a horrid sort of evil fascinatios 
and chilled the warm blood 
flowing through his veins. 
(To be continued in Boys’ L1FE 
for June) 
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Franklin 


Wilder a Crowell Junior Salesman 


You, too, can be a Crowell Junior Sales- 
man. _ It’s lots of fun—easy work—no ex- 
perience needed to start. Just deliver to 
regular customers copies of Collier’s, The 
National Weekly, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, and The American Magazine. 
We teach you how to get these customers 
and you reap the profits of money and 
prizes. 


You have nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain by mailing this coupon right 
now. Do the same as Franklin: Start 
on the road to money and prizes NOW. 
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FranklinWilderisjusta regular fellow. 
He lives down South; belongs to the 
Boy Scouts and goes to Junior High. | 
But healways needed things—money, 
a new baseball, a scout axe—and he 
didn’t know how to get them. 


One day he answered an “Ad,” just like 
this one. We told him about the 
Crowell Junior Salesmenand the prizes 
they earned. Started him off—and 
whee! how he did make good. 


To-day he has money for the movies, 
or sodas, or baseball games—and 
some left over for the bank. But be- 
sides this money he has won many 
prizes—among them the pride of his 
life,a radio set. He did this by his 
work as a Crowell Junior Salesman. 


But spending money and prizes were 
not the only rewards that came to 
Franklin through his Crowell Junior 
Sales Agency. He learned how to 
be a successful salesman, to over- 
come difficulties, meet people, and 
finally the joy of real accomplishment. 


MR. J. THAYER 
Dept. 24 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
Dear Mr. Thayer: 


Show me how to earn money and win prizes. 
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“Look at my new Kodak” 


Now Carl’s all set for good pictures of the troop and 
the hikes—and camp. And tickled—well, you’d be too! 


Vest Pocket Kodak B shown above, pictures 154 x 2%, costs but $5. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., Te Kodaé City. 








